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Bronson of the Rabble 



OLD PHILADELPHIA 

A PROLOGUE WITH THE LOCAL COLOR AND THE MOTIVE 

One morning, a century ago, when James Madison 
was President of the United States, an old man, white- 
haired and blind, was led by a boy up the Mulberry 
slips from the Jersey ferry. Unmistakably they were 
fresh from the farm. The man was dressed as if for 
an occasion, and his Suwarow boots scraped heavily 
on the planking. 

There was silence out on the Delaware; none of 
our modem blowing of whistles or shriek of escaping 
steam. But all around the pair, as they made their 
cautious way, was the rattle and rumble of trucks, 
hurried by stevedores from the warehouses to the 
ships. 

The elder stopped and sniflfed the air. 

" Smells like old times/' he murmured, as the 
odors of tar, molasses, and dried fish quickened the 
nostrils. He turned his sightless eyes and pointed 
with a finger. 

" Stephen Girard's place ought to lie that-a-way, 
a-facin' his wharves." 

The boy looked and saw the large brick dwelling 
and counting-house of the famous merchant-mariner. 
Moored to the dock in front were two square-rigged 

7 
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three-masters, taking on cargoes for the Barbadoes 
and India. 

They passed down the water-front and turned into 
High Street. 

" The London Coffee House use' to be on the 
south side, Tommy. Is it there yit ? " 

" Yes, Gran'ther," reported the lad, spelling out a 
weather-beaten sign. 

" Right above was where Whitefield use' to preacli 
in the open air. He was a powerful a-post-1-e o' the 
Word, lad. He bore the sword o' the Lord and o' 
Gideon and smote the hearts o' the wicked mightily. 
My own father was convicted under him. That's why 
all our family is Methodists." He paused thought- 
fully. ** Can you see the Court-house? " 

They had reached the top of the upward slope from 
the river. On this elevation stood a miniature build- 
ing with balcony and exterior stairs. Beyond, stretch- 
ing half a mile or more, was an arcade of market halls 
in the middle of the highway. 

" *Tain't no Court-house now, Gran'ther. It's a 
truck shop." 

"A-sellin' truck! It's got too small for 'em, I 
reckon. People is more ornery these days. Lawsy! 
I can see old Judge Trippet now, a-settin' on the bench, 
as he use' to in hot bilin' weather, in his shirt sleeves 
and stockin' feet. But you couldn't tell him- no law, 
you couldn't, by hickory ! " 

As they drew near the little deserted temple of jus- 
tice, the sharpened sense of the blind man must have 
detected an unfamiliar odor from the fruit-stands. He 
moved closer imder the stimulus of curiosity and put 
his hand upon some roimd rough objects, piled up like 
cannon balls. 
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" What's these here things? '* he called loudly, 
after he had put one to his nose. 

They're canteloupes," answered the vendor. 
Something quite new. Mr. Landreth got the seeds 
from Tripoli." 

The blind man put down the melon with facial 
condemnation. 

" I'd rather have a good mess o' turnips any day ; 
this here smells like cologne water," he grunted. 

The visitors now entered the long avenue of market 
stalls, redolent of fresh meat and green vegetables. 
Men in fustian and leather cried for custom. Hand- 
somely dressed women in high-girdled silk gowns 
chaffered with butchers and farmers ; while footmen in 
livery or black codes in calico stood by with waiting 
hampers. 

"Le's go out into the street, Tommy," said his 
grandfather, as he sniffed his way along. " It's too 
screechy in here." 

Outside it was somewhat quieter. Merchants in 
big beavers, laborers in caps, passed leisurely. Trades- 
men sat lazily in chairs before their shop-windows, 
awaiting patronage. The country lad, unused to such 
masses of buildings, gazed in wonder at the long 
irregular file of stores, offices, and taverns that lined 
High Street. To the elder it was only a vista of dark- 
ness, crowded with visual memories. The present was 
familiar only by soimds — ^the beating of hoofs, the 
rustle of quick-moving gigs and chaises, the crunch 
of lumbering carts, all muffled by the soil and grit; 
for the roadways were unpaved. They crossed to the 
sidewalks on stepping-stones, kept clean by the street- 
sweepers. 

"Say, Gran'ther, look at that," called the boy. 
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And then realizing the futility of his demand, he 
added, " There's a great big wagon, bigger'n any three 
o' our'n, covered with a tent, and a woman an*, a grist 
o' youngens in it, and a heap o' kittles an' things." 

" That's a prairie schooner, boy. Some settler's 
a-fittin' up to go out west into the Injun country. I'll 
warrant ye we're at Hughes & Baker's Warehouse o' 
Supplies." 

The lad confirmed the conjecture. 

" He'll load up with kitchen u-tensils, seeds, and 
powder and salt, and then he'll start on the long trail, 
over the Schuylkill bridge and the pike road to Lan- 
caster," the old man explained. " He'll have a pretty 
tough haul of it over the mountings to Pittsburgh, 
where he'll prob'bly get a flat-boat down the Ohio 
and settle somewheres in Kaintuck or lUy-noise. 
That's pretty fur into the wilderness. It's a great 
country out there, if you don't mind bein' sculped and 
murdered by the redskins. Some o' these days, I 
prophe-sy, we'll have canals all through it. That's 
the transportation we're a-comin' to." 

They proceeded westward along High Street, the 
same course pursued a century before by the young 
Boston runaway, who then entered the scene of his 
unsuspected greatness, munching a penny loaf, with a 
single Dutch dollar in his pocket. If this pair of 
travellers had known the " Autobiography " they might 
have identified, at Fourth Street, the house where the 
awkward young Franklin, on that historic day, first 
caught sight of the laughing girl who became his bride. 

But Tommy, at this particular point, was diverted 
by the odd spectacle of a vendor of shoes. The 
peddler, carrying his full stock dangling from a long 
horizontal pole, had seated a customer on a packing 
case and was trying the fit in the open street. 
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There were other notable places, however, which 
the blind man, out of a vivid memory, called to the 
lad's attention. At Sixth Street, beside the Schuyl- 
kill Bank, stood the mansion where President Wash- 
ington resided when Philadelphia was the capital. 

" I've seen him many a time, an' shook hands with 
him onct, Tommy. He didn't shake hands with everyr 
body, I can tell you," he added with an emphasis of 
self-importance. 

A little beyond was the place where Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, an unpretentious 
lodging house in which had germinated the seed-corn 
of liberty. 

" I'll take you round to the State House on the 
way back, boy," said the elder in response to the lad's 
impatience. " That will kind o' top off your city trip. 
You mustn't try to swaller everything at onct or it 
won't all stay down." 

At Seventh Street the indolent clamor of commerce 
began to slacken and shops gave way to residences — 
the plain substantial Philadelphia homes with brick 
fronts, marble steps, and slanting roofs, broken by 
dormer windows. It was a fashionable section in that 
day, even though Robert Morris had built his " Folly " 
two blocks to the south. The arcade of market halls 
had come to an end, and the open street was bounded 
by parallel lines of lamps, pumps, hitching posts, and 
the night boxes of the town watch. In the distance, 
through the avenue of trees, one could see the green 
woodland of Centre Square, from the midst of which 
rose the round tower of the Water Works. 

The line of civic progress ceased at Eleventh Street, 
and there, when the blind man, aided by the boy's 
eyes, got his bearings, his heart began to throb with 
the power of homely memories. 
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" It's on the south-west comer," he said. 

The lad looked diagonally across the roadway. 
There stood a little cottage of gray stone, two stories 
high, with a gable. The roof was coated with moss ; 
the walls were partly grown with English ivy. It had 
a square porch with old-fashioned facing-benches. 
Immediately adjacent was a shed, from which came 
the ring of hammer and anvil. To the rear, covering 
several acres, was a lumber yard. The cottage, though 
in good repair, was as ancient as the days of William 
Penn ; it was then, indeed, a farm-house outlying from 
the settlement. Two huge willows stood before it 
like venerable contemporaries. 

After the hesitation of one about to trespass upon 
property that has passed into alien hands, the blind 
man plucked the courage to approach the smithy. A 
sign over the entrance bore the name of the present 
tenant : 

WILLIAM BRONSON 
Horse-Shoeing and Repairs. 

The blacksmith stopped work as the strangers 
crossed the threshold. 

" I'm Silas Whiting," the white-haired man timidly 
announced. " I use' to live here a good time back ; 
in fact I was bom and brought up here." 

" Set down," the smith responded, rolling a nail 
barrel forward. 

" We live up Jersey way, where I've been with my 
son sense I went blind sixteen years ago," the old man 
continued with more assurance. " I thought I'd like 
to come visit the place before I get the last call, even 
if I can't do nothin' but smell it and hear the timbers 
creak. I had some blessed years here, sir, some very 
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blessed years, under the Good Man's favor. Would 
you let me take a turn about the house — ^my old 
home?" 

"Why, surely," came the quick response, full of 
kindly feeling. It sent a thrill of warmth into the 
darkened soul. " Mother ! Mother ! come here ! " the 
smith called through a back window. 

A moment later a sweet-faced woman, sleeves 
tucked to the elbows, stood in the doorway, wiping 
her hands on her apron. A toddler, in ba^;y pants, 
was at her skirts. 

She gave such a welcome to the strangers that 
the aged visitor found the house like his old home. 
He groped his way about, reviving memories by the 
sense of touch ; he touched the door-latches, the man- 
tels, the cupboards; he sat in an arm-chair before 
the fireplace in the living-room ; he worked the pump- 
handle and drew in breaths of old delight with the cool 
water. He crept up the stairs, exploring the small 
cosy rooms even to the attic. When he came to one, — 
it was the best bedroom, — he entered and shut himself 
in alone. And when he came out again, there was a 
shining in his face and the glint of tears about the 
sightless eyes. 

At noon, George Bronson, a bright, energetic lad 
of fifteen, came in from school. And then there was 
an old-fashioned dinner by an old-fashioned cook, on 
blue-print china. The trencher boards were not in 
service that day. The white-haired patriarch blessed 
the bread piously, and when, by chance, it was discov- 
ered that they all were Methodists, except the head of 
the house, who genially and tolerantly confessed that 
he was " nothing," there was a love-feast in the fellow- 
ship of the faith. 
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After dinner Mother Bronson drove out the flies 
from the living-room, closed the shutters, and insisted 
that the old man should have a nap on the feather 
cushion settle, while George took his rustic guest for a 
tour of the town. 

The two boys went hurriedly about, surveying the 
objects of interest; the shops on Chestnut Street, the 
great United States Bank, the grim stone prison, the 
world-famous Pennsylvania Hospital, the white classic 
halls of the University. 

" I know almost enough to get in there," said 
George, gazing at the last building with reverent wist- 
fulness. " But dad says I' got to quit school and go 
to work when I am sixteen. He don't take no stock 
in learning, no how. I wish I was rich," he added 
regretfully. 

They timed the visit to the State House so that 
they stood under the belfry when the great Liberty 
Bell struck the hour. 

The simplicity of the building, however provincial 
it might have been to the Englishman who* had beheld 
the Gothic massiveness of Westminister Hall, had 
an impressive austerity of its own. To George, famil- 
iar though it was, it had never become commonplace. 
As the brazen tones of the bell rang out and reverber- 
ated through the air, he bared his head. The country 
boy, somewhat belated, followed his example in a 
dumb show of awe and embarrassment. 

But his guide offered no comment. 

The patriarch still slumbered when they returned, 
and they sat outside on the facing-bendies of the 
porch, discussing the things that mattered most in 
their obscure boyish lives. Tommy was quite content 
to be a fanner and guardian of cattle. George, how- 
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ever, cherished ambitions, and confessed a hopeless de- 
sire to be an orator. His mother wanted him to be- 
come a preacher, but his father was against that flatly. 

" Fm goin' to be somethin'" he declared with vig- 
orous determination. " I ain't goin' to be a black- 
smith." 

" Say," said Tommy, embarrassed at the strong 
display of enK)tion, " that's a grand house across the 
way. Is that where the mayor lives? " 

Directly across High Street from the humble cot- 
tage was one of the stateliest residences in the city. 
It was set on the outer edge of a grove of chestnuts 
and oaks — ^a massive colonial mansion, built of bricks, 
with tall white columns rising from a stone terrace, 
and adorned on the ground level with palms and exotic 
plants. A formal garden in the manner of the eigh- 
teenth century, containing gravel walks, the figures of 
nymphs and fauns, box bushes and trees clipped into 
geometrical shapes, separated the house from the street. 
The door was an imposing feature of the fagade, with 
a brass plate, a glass peephole, and a brazen serpent 
mouthing its own tail for a knocker. Three genera- 
tions had given to this mansion a tradition of tone 
and prestige. Travellers from the old world had been 
entertained there and gone away with impressions of 
old-world culture and elegance. Dances, receptions, 
splendid weddings, ostentatious funerals, — the pag- 
eantry of wealth and fashion, — were conjured in the 
fancy of the passing observer. It was, in fact, an 
object of local pride. 

" No, the mayor doesn't live there," replied George. 
" That is the Thornton place. He's one of our Sena- 
tors to Washington." A cloud gathered on his brow. 
" He*s got a son who goes to the same school with me 
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and some day — *' it was then that the doud burst 
with violence — "some day, I'm goin' to give him a 
thrashin'/' 

Tommy was startled at this pugnacious assertive- 
ness. His mouth opened in wonder and uttered an 
involuntary exclamation. At that instant, in the 
sitence that ensued, through the window of the dark- 
ened room, sounded the farewell of the blind patriarch 
to his kindly hostess. 

" May the Lord bless you and cause his face to 
shine upon you and dwell with you and all your house." 

And the good Methodist mother within responded 
reverently : 

" Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. Praise 
his name forever." 

As the benediction reached his ears, the face of 
young George became sober. 



I. 

CHIVALRY IN HOMESPUN 

The air drifted into the school-house laden with 
the fragrance of lilacs and apple blossoms. But Mas- 
ter Tisdell's thoughts that morning followed a vain 
pursuit in the sad realm of ghosts — a dead wife, a 
dead child, a dead epic of patriotism. He had lost his 
ambition and become a drudge of duty, hungering — 
feeding on the crumbs of joy. 

The nasal cry of the charcoal man broke his rev- 
eries, and his sight, returning from the land of frus- 
trated dreams, was fixed upon a vacant seat in the 
school-room. A warmth of affection, almost pater- 
nal, stirred in his breast as he thought of the absentee. 

" Poor George," mused the master, " I fear his 
father hath at last fulfilled the threat and forced him 
into the apprenticeship." His heart burned with the 
memory of his own aspiring youth. 

" Frank Thornton," he called out, " thee and Rich- 
ard Embury will take the implements of shame and 
go inquire why George Bronson tarries." 

A young gentleman, dressed like a dandy beyond 
his years, looked up haughtily. 

'^ I don't care to be seen on the street with that 
fellow," he replied pertly. " Send some one else for 
your paupers." 

" Silence, sir," cried Master Tisdell with a sudden 
flush, striking his desk with his ferule. " Thee will 
speak like a gentleman's son as befits thy station." 
3 17 
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The reproof lacked strong assertiveness ; he was speak- 
ing to the son of a man of great power. 

Frank Thornton rose frcmi his seat, self-possessed, 
defiant, and said with the suavity of good breeding: 
" I beg your pardon, Henry Tisdell, but hereafter you 
will treat me as a gentleman's son. My father has 
forbid me to associate with the blacksmith's boy." 

A culprit under punishment, whose face, like King 
Hezekiah's, was turned toward the wall, glanced fur- 
tively around to watch the result of this insubordina- 
tion. Tisdell's school was patronized largely by " the 
quality " and there was a great deal of caste prejudice 
against this artisan's son, who swept the rooms for his 
tuition. Class distinctions were still sharply drawn in 
the new American democracy. Frank Thornton, arro- 
gant in his father's wealth and political influence, was 
the leader of a faction that ostracized the children of 
ordinary citizens. Even Katharine Forester, the Sena- 
tor's ward, with all her gracious gentleness of man- 
ners, was not altogether free from a supercilious 
attitude. 

The master was a democrat in principles, but he 
had lost his militant courage. The flush deepened 
on his cheek and the voice trembled as he evaded the 
conflict of authority. 

" Who will go with Richard Embury to inquire 
about the tardiness of the blacksmith's son ? " A trace 
of irony in the tone was the only rebuke to the rebel. 

In an instant half a dozen hands — ^plebeian hands 
not scrupulously clean — shot up into the air. 

" Charles Townsend, thee may go." 

The two lads took from the closet a bell and a lan- 
tern, instruments of humiliating publicity to delin- 
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quents, and armed with these devices of shame, they 
marched forth on their mission. 

School work was resumed; a class came forward 
in geography. From the assistant's room adjoining, 
like the recessional chant from a vestry, came the voices 
of the little tots, reciting the alphabet in rhyme : 

" The idle Fool is whipt at school ; 

As runs the Glass man's life doth pass; 

My book and Heart shall never part; 

Job feels the rod yet blesses God; 

King George in spleen lost states thirteen.** 

A little later the door opened and, after the lad with 
the lantern and the lad with the tinkling bell, in walked 
George Bronson unabashed. Expectant eyes watched 
his progress up the aisle. Cap in hand he stood before 
the master's desk deferentially. 

Frank Thornton, audacious in victory, derisively 
closed his nostrils with his fingers as the boy passed by. 
And indeed, a supersensitive nose might have detected 
an odor of charred hoofs. His clothes had seen 
long service. Check shirt, fustian coat, pantaloons — 
patched, well worn at the knees — such attire in that 
company made him seem very shabby. 

But his face had the cleanness of cool water fresh 
from the pump. And there was something about it, 
too, that shone like an aura — ^an intelligence that light- 
ened the dark brown hair, the freckled cheeks, the alert 
restless eyes. Destiny had set her seal upon that coun- 
tenance and g^ven to the mind within a consciousness 
of its own strength. 

" I started for school on time," he began to explain 
respectfully, though there was the heat of some lin- 
gering anger in the voice. " Father called me back. 
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The Lancaster post had stopped at the smithy. One of 
the horses had cast a shoe. The driver was in a hurry, 
so I had to stay and help." 

" Thee made a martyr of thyself for the United 
States mail service, it seems," commented the master 
kindly. 

" I didn't think of that," responded George frankly. 
" I was afraid of making Father mad. He's only 
waiting for an excuse to make me quit school." 

" God forbid that, George. Thee must have at 
least one more year of my poor instruction. Go now 
to thy bench and apply thyself diligently to compensate 
for thy loss of time." 

All the morning the perfume of the lilacs and the 
apple blossoms liwed the indolent from the task-work. 
George, however, put his nose to his book and fairly 
snuffed in the knowledge. He was conquering the 
record of Caesar's battles as the Roman had conquered 
the realities — ^by brains and persistency. The master 
had given him his chance for an education; he used 
his time as one might use a short respite before death. 

There were no public schools in Pennsylvania. 
All learning was bought and sold for a price. The 
ancient idea that it was expedient to keep the many in 
ignorance was still in vogue. The liberal arts and 
sciences were like noble game, kept in preserves for 
the enjoyment of the few, and Geoige, a mechanic's 
son, was almost a presumptuous poacher. 

When the scholars were dismissed for the short 
recess, he remained at his desk, writing an exercise. 
It was a laborious effort. The muscles of the face 
followed the strain of the mind; the lips formed a 
circle with the o's, contracted with the loop letters and 
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" Sit, George. Not set" 
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relaxed with the dotting of i's and the crossing of fs. 
The master, engrossed with the morning paper, — for 
there was a report of another British impressment 
on the high seas, — ^appeared unaware of his presence. 
Finally the scratch of the quill caused him to lock up. 
Why doesn't thee join the others in the jrard? " 
I didn't get my composition done for the English 
class. Mother had a sick turn last night, and I had 
to set up with her.^ 

Sit, George. Not set' 

I had to sit up with her. Thank you.^ 

Master Tisdell came down the aisle. 

" Let me see what thee has written, lad." 

He seated himself at a desk near by and reached 
for the paper. 

.^^ "Reflections on the Liberty Bell," he read, and 
scanned the lines. The boy, meanwhile, gulped down 
a lump of nervousness. 

" We are free, I can tmderstand that," the master 
read aloud as he came toward the end, " for we have 
our own flag and King George don't meddle in our 
affairs any more. But I don't see that we are equal. 
Senator Thornton can get mad and say what he 
pleases. I've heard him swear at father and father 
has to take it and say nothing. He can't talk to him 
like he does to the men that hang around the smithy. 
He has to take his hat off and get permission to speak, 
and when he does, he tries to use big words like a min- 
ister when he prays to God. It may be all right, but 
I don't see how it is equality. It looks as if we were 
tmderlings to somebody. I'm going to give no more 
respect than I get. Mother wants me to be a preacher, 
and I'll be a preacher if I get the call, but preacher 
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or no preacher, Tm not going to swallow the treatment 
I get from some folks about here much longer." 

The master searched the boy's face into which had 
mounted the crimson of insulted dignity. 

" This is very personal, George, and unchristian. 
If thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn " 

The lad broke in quickly, for the blood was surging 
hot in his veins. 

" I can't help it. Richard Embuiy said Thornton 
called me a pauper before the school." 

He cast down his eyes as if expecting a stem re- 
proof ; for his anger was an offence to the Quaker code 
of meekness. The master hesitated and then, in an 
access of strong emotion, he burst out impetuously : 

" George, thee mtist go to the University." 

The University ! He had passed that white palace 
of wisdom without ever dreaming of entering its por- 
tals. There was no more chance of his studying there 
than of going to heaven in a chariot of fire. The 
University! With the thought singing anthems of 
glory in his ears, he went out of the room, his nerves 
a-tingle with ambition. 

Under an apple-tree, white with feathery bloom, 
he saw a young girl seated apart from the group at 
play. She was tearing tufts of grass petulantly. The 
sight of her made him forget all about himself and the 
University. The most exquisite pleasure in life to 
him was the occasional privilege of carrying her books 
and helping her with her lessons. And when he en- 
joyed it, his heart was tumultuous. There was an 
tmdercurrent of sympathy between them ; for she too 
suffered, though in less degree, the humiliation of 
social ostracism. Her mother was a poor widow, who, 
boasting of gentle extraction, had sent her daughter 
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to be educated among the select. But she kept lodgers. 
Some folks in the neighborhood shook their heads at 
the mention of her name. But George knew only the 
sweet winsome charm of the girl and an impulse 
burned within him to be her champion. 

There was scarlet dudgeon on her cheeks as he 
drew near. 

" What's the matter, Lottie ? " 

" It's that Katharine Forester again. She kept me 
out of the game." 

"What for?" 

" She insulted me — ^and my mother. I hate her! " 

The sweet winsome face was distorted by the 
venom of the hate. 

*' I'll put a stop to that," cried George. At this 
confession the red rage at his own indignity leaped 
into a white passion of chivalry. He strode up to 
Frank Thornton, stopped his play by a menacing atti- 
tude and demanded imperiously: 

" Do you take the responsibility for the conduct of 
Katharine Forester ? " 

Frank stared haughtily. 

" Miss Forester to you. Of course I take the re- 
sponsibility. What have you to do with her? '^ 

" She insulted Lottie Benard and she must either 
apologize to her or you will have to fight with me." 

Frank laughed so confidently that the lace of his 
frills fluttered. He surveyed the fustian coat and the 
patched pantaloons in scornful amusement. 

" Apologize to that girl ? I guess not. Why die 
doesn't know the name of her own father." 

The lightning of momentary madness shot through 
George's brain. But he controlled himself and an- 
swered with cold ferocity. 
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" You will fight me for that — after school." He 
focused his eyes upon his man with the glint of deadly 
steel. " If you don't, you are a coward and a dressed- 
up monkey.** 

Frank's cheek went pale. 

" I suppose I'll have to fight you after that, even 
if you are beneath me. I wouldn't have any sporting 
blood if I didn't" 

A crowd of boys had gathered around. But the 
tension of this prelude to a fateful drama was relieved 
by the tinkle of the schoolmaster's bell. 

George had a dim premonition that something por- 
tentous was about to happen. His wrathful energies 
ran riot in an atmosphere of vague solemnity like the 
smoke about a battle-field. Into this confusion came 
flying a gentle dove on a mission of peace. It was a 
note, slipped stealthily from desk to desk, and within, 
penned in quaint feminine hand, were the words : 

" Please do not fight. I will apologize. 
Oh, please don't — 

Katharine Forester." 

He turned and saw her looking anxiously in his 
direction. Her face was drawn with pleading and 
pain; a pale spiritual face, with high forehead, abun- 
dant dark hair, blue veins faintly visible through the 
translucent skin ; like lapis lazuli under lace. Her eyes 
were usually full of depth and reserve, but now they 
were kindled into terror and helpless appeal. 

Why should he heed a request from her? She 
was one of the supercilious aristocrats. He caught 
her expression, felt, for an instant, its power of gen- 
tleness and beauty, and then his heart hardened. The 
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scorn of the "pauper," the intolerable insult to the 
chosen maid of his devotion — ^what was the mcMnentary 
pang of Katharine Forester to such motives as these ? 
Besides she was no longer concerned in the broil. 
Frank had turned his vicarious responsibility into his 
own worse offending. He had accepted the challenge 
and where the gage had fallen there must it lie. So 
George looked on that pleading face, that tremulous, 
terror-stricken beautiful face, — ^a great gulf was be- 
tween, — ^and he answered by a negative shake of the 
head, given in the violence of returning wrath. 



II. 

THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF YOUNG AMERICA 

They fought in a bit of woodland within a ring 
of partisans. Neither had any science. It was a con- 
flict of mere physical resources. George had compact 
bulk and driving strength against the agile movements 
and longer reach of his adversary. He took some pun- 
ishment, but he lasted better, and finally, smashing 
through Frank's guard, he went into him like a bull 
into a ramshackle fence. Thorton reeled and fell on 
the exposed roots of a walnut tree. 

" Take back your slander of Lottie Benard," cried 
the victor, bending over. 

" I won't. It's true." He arose again, unbeaten, 
but he could not stand erect one minute before that 
pounding. Once more he went down, dazed and 
quivering. 

" Take it back," repeated George. 

" I won't, if I die for it. It's true," his foe cried 
with grit in his agony. " I'm whipped, though." 

George put on his coat. To wage battle further 
would be brutality. While his arms were entangled in 
his sleeves, Frank leaped up and struck him a last 
terrific blow on the cheek. 

" Take that, you ragamuffin." 

Thornton slipped out of reach. 

Surprised, with swimming senses, George felt a 
barbaric lust to rush and avenge this treachery after 
surrender. However, he endured stoically the spasm 
of pain. 

36 
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" That will hurt you longer than me/' he shouted, 
laughing with a wry face. The outburst of contempt 
from the boys forced Frank to slink away in shame. 

George went home with a new consciousness of 
power. He had put Frank Thornton to silence, he be- 
lieved, and conquered a tacit respect. There could 
be no more scorn after that defeat. As he came 
through Ninth Street, he passed the University. Oh, 
how his heart thumped with the remembrance of Mas- 
ter TisdelFs words. And the desire to be a student 
there was energized by the exhilaration of conquest, 
now singing in his veins. Before he reached home 
his mood, however, was sobered down to gravity, and 
the greeting of his father, at work in the smithy, 
quenched the fugitive joy. 

" Well, Georgie," drawled his parent kindly, " 1 
hope you've learned a heap this day while your poor 
father has been a-slavin' for your keep. I don't see 
how you've the heart — ^where did you get that straw- 
berry mark on your face?" 

" Dad," he answered, dropping his books, " I 
thrashed that Thornton fellow this afternoon." 

Bill Bronson whistled, pricked up his ears, and 
plied the scHi with questions. 

"Well, if you ain't a sassy little devil! Licked 
old Thornton's cub and got yourself into a pickle o' 
trouble, by gravy ! " He whistled again. " Now don't 
expect me to help you out. I'm a law-abiding citizen, 
I am. Go ask your mother for some goose-grease. 
Your cheek's all swelled — looks as if you had the 
mumps." 

Already George had stripped off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves and tied on a leather apron. He kept 
his father reluctantly content with his schooling by 
taking a regular shift at the work. 
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" The swelling won't amount to anything. Here, 
Dad, rU put the tires on tfiese wheels and give you a 
spell off." 

The elder Bronson needed no urging to stop. He 
never worked from love. " There ain*t nothin' vicious 
about Bill," a neighbor once remarked. "The only 
trouble is he's got the lazy maggots in his marrow 
bones, and that's why he'll never get ahead in the 
world. Still, when a man's down in spirits, Bill's 
mighty comfortin'." 

He left the shop, bearing to the gossips at the cor- 
ner grocery the sensational news. For a fight between 
a mechanic's boy and a gentleman's son had a tincture 
of the ancient crime against royalty. 

Left alone George pumped up the foiige, heated an 
iron tire and proceeded to weld it with rivets. In- 
wardly he was still agitated by the battle. But the 
swing of the hammer, little by little, distracted his 
thoughts and steadied his nerves. 

Looking, by chance, through the doorway, he saw a 
burly gentleman coming hurriedly across the street. 
His heart stopped for an instant and then began to 
beat with startled intensity. He realized as never be- 
fore that he was only a poor obscure boy. The man 
approaching loomed up large as a giant — a giant whose 
will was a law to the civil authorities. His dress was 
reminiscent of the Colonial style, except for the absence 
of a wig. He wore the three-cornered hat with a black 
cockade, the sign of a Federalist. His plum-colored 
swallow-tailed coat was fringed with lace, and the 
shirt-frills, half buried in the angle of the gray waist- 
coat, puffed out the chest impressively. A high stock 
exalted the head. The buff nankeen breeches, silk 
stockings, and buckle shoes, likewise indicated the 
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Federalist bias. Style in dress, at that time, was 
largely regulated by politics. The Democrats, who 
foreswore the traditions of the gentry, had cast off the 
small clothes and adopted the long pantaloons of the 
French Republicans. 

The Senator strode across the threshold, whipping 
the air with a riding-stick. 

" Where is your father, boy? " he demanded, and 
he glared as a bull-dog might at a rat. 

" I don't know, sir." George gulped hard and his 
courage went momentarily into his toes. 

" Take off your cap, you rapscallion." 

He did so, with a sense of quailing in the knees. 

" How dare you," cried tiie Senator, advancing 
and shaking the whip, '' how dare you make an attack 
on my son, you ruffian ? " 

" It was a fair fight, sir." 

The courage had risen to his heart; the tone was 
somewhat indignant. 

" A fair fight ! What impudence ! What reason 
can a brat like you have for a fight with a gentleman's 
son. You attacked him without warrant and beat him 
into convulsions." The veins in the haughty high- 
fed face swelled purple with passion. 

At this the courage of George rose to his lips and 
the blood of supersensitive young America mounted 
with it. The spirit that resisted the attempt to tax tea 
now broke forth in revolt at the despotism of social 
caste. The Declaration of Independence had inspired 
a nation with the mettle of self-assertiveness and 
George, breathing an atmosphere electrically charged 
with the natural rights of man, was a son of ^6. 

" He may be a gentleman's son," he answered 
flatly, "but he is not a gentleman himself. If you 
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want him to keep out of trouble, you must learn him 
better manners." 

The bold speech struck the Senator as intolerable 
impudence. In American law, to be sure, the divine 
rights of the privileged class were anachronisms; yet, 
as a matter of fact, the traditions of privilege were not 
dead, only passing. Federalism stood for the domina- 
tion of the well-born and the deference of the masses, 
and Thornton was a radical of the Federalist school. 
Already incensed by the injury to his son, this inso- 
lence of a blacksmith's boy stung him to ungovern- 
able fury. It was his privilege, the inherited privilege 
of the gentry class, to indulge his rage and wreak his 
imperious will upon the poor. He rushed forward, 
blinded by passion, and struck the lad with the whip: 

" Down on your knees, boy ! " shouted the big 
man, bent on breaking his spirit. 

" I will not," answered George, setting his teeth 
on edge. 

Again came a blow that cut into the cheek and left 
a scar. 

" Down I say ! " 

In the blind determination to master the will that 
balked his own, the Senator lost his judgment. He 
slashed the riding-whip across his shins. In ag'ony 
George almost fell on his knees, perforce ; but he put 
out his hands and prevented their touching the ground. 
Jumping back, with a supreme effort, he seized a 
wagon-spoke and retreated to a corner. 

The blood and the menace of the club brought 
Thornton half way back to his senses. His passion, 
nevertheless, was still uncontrolled. 

" ril have you jailed, you brute," he roared across 
the space. " This insolence is what comes of educat- 
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ing the rabble. But I'll put a stop to your learning." 

Muttering" imprecations he strode away. 

He kept his promise. He persuaded other parents 
that George was a brawling rowdy and, unless he was 
expelled from school, threatened the master with the 
loss of his best patronage. Poor Tisdell was forced 
to choose between the young servitor and his rich in- 
fluential patrons. Besides, as a Quaker, he could offer 
no excuse for George's violent conduct. So he was 
driven to dismiss him. 

That finished George's schooling. 

" It's the act o' Providence doin' what your lovin' 
father couldn't find the heart to do, Georgie," said 
Bill, when the prospect of expulsion became a certainty. 
" It's high time for you to be at 3rour trade and eamin' 
an honest livin'." 

Poor George was disconsolate. He railed against 
the injustice, and for a long time the current of his 
ambition became as stagnant water. All his bright 
visions of the future were obscured by lowering clouds 
of bitterness. When a child, his mother had often 
taken him to hear the preachers on the open lots of 
Southwark, and he had sometimes expressed a juvenile 
desire to become a revivalist and win souls for the king- 
dom of righteousness. And this desire is evidence that 
his boyish heart was pure and bubbling with impris- 
oned eloquence. But the frustration of his hopes and 
the injustice of his expulsion shattered his faith in a 
benevolent Providence. A taint entered his soul. He 
learned to hate and to hate fiercely. Night after night, 
sullen, resentful, he lay upon a sleepless bed and 
looked across the street where, faintly visible under the 
stars, the mansion of the Thorntons loomed large 
in the darkness. Ease and luxury were there and all 
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the better things of this world — education, influence, 
opportunity. Yet to him it stood as the stronghold of 
a selfish, malignant power that had destroyed his hopes 
as cruelly as a man crushes a vexatious fly. He ceased 
to say his prayers at night. The hate poisoned the 
well-spring of his aspirations. And whenever, from a 
distance, he saw any member of that household, he 
could feel the passion of revenge at his vitals like a 
dog tearing flesh from a bone. 



III. 

DESTINY PAUSES AND MEDITATES 

From inspiring books to the dull drudgery of ham- 
mer, anvil, and bellows — ^the change almost quenched 
Georgie's ambition. 

" Now you're a lad to be proud of," said his father, 
watching him work. " I was dreadful afraid you 
might turn out a crack-brained dominie, a-roastin' 
folks over the fiery pit when they might be enjoyin' 
theirselves. There ain't no sense in hellin' up one eter- 
nal panic. It's ridiculous. Tom Paine says so, and he 
knows what he's talkin' about, by gravy. What's 
the use o' terrifyin' everybody into limacy an' dis- 
turbin' the public peace? It's a heap better to shoe 
horses an' mules an' make 'em comf 'table." 

George bit his lips. The law gave a parent abso-. 
lute control of a minor, and so he was bound to the 
apprenticeship. Yet, in spite of the chafing discontent, 
he worked with a will and learned his trade. From 
his mother he had inherited stability of character and 
devotion to duty. 

That mother! It was she who kept the husband 
from slipping into shiftlessness and poverty. She was 
the daughter of a Pennsylvania farmer, whose Revo- 
lutionary flintlock hung on the wall above the fire- 
place. Among her earliest memories was the picture 
of that white frozen winter, when ragged soldiers 
swarmed about the old homestead at Valley Forge. 
At the time of her marriage, she was a slim comely 
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girl ; at forty she was a stout complacent woman, tire- 
lessly fending for the household. All day a servant 
of cleanliness, at evening, when the last pot hung 
bright on the nail, she put on her steel spectacles and 
read her Bible by the tallow dip. And not a night 
passed that she did not kneel by her bedside and pray 
fervently for her two boys. Yet she was no saint. 
She chewed her grudges against Bill Bronson's short- 
comings with the exasperating silence of martyrdom, 
slow to anger, slow to forgive. She had her fixed 
notions, too, and everyone had to square his toes to 
her authority. The range of her reading was limited 
to the Bible, the almanac, and a Mourner's Compan- 
ion. She conjured for warts, believed in signs and 
omens, and insisted that she saw a personal devil. 

" I reckon you do. Mother," commented Bill, " and 
sometimes he wrastles with you pretty hard. But 
you're a mighty good specimen of a woman, for all 
that." 

He revered her more than he ever expressed. And 
between the two, however much the white caps of irri- 
tability might splash on the surface, there was an 
undercurrent of loyalty. Bill was so downright sym- 
pathetic and generous and lovable that her grudges 
couldn't last. They were melted in his imperturbable 
affection. His chief defect was indolence. He had 
the oyster's content to lie in a sluggish bed and take 
what comes along on the drift. But with all this 
inertia his nature, when opened, showed the fine pearl 
of human kindliness. 

They lived simply, suffering none of the discom- 
forts of poverty. George slept in a feather-bed — in 
winter beneath three inches of quilting. He rose at 
five o'clock, prompt as the State House bell, dressed 
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quickly in flannel shirt and leather breeches, hurried 
down-stairs, made the kitchen fire, sawed wood, and 
then soused his face and hands at the pump. There 
were few dainties in their fare; corn meal mush and 
molasses in plenty, superb bread, dried apples, peas, 
beans, and puddings, a daily stint of meat with a pot 
roast on Sundays — such was the food that developed 
the rugged strength of his body. It gave to his being 
" the cry of the ground." 

If George lost one sort of education by expulsion 
from the academy, he gained another in the smithy. 
Bill Bronson had a subtle intellect and was wise in 
the ways of human nature. It was from him that the 
boy learned the first principles of that master science — 
the manipulation of men. It mattered not whether 
it were some needy neighbor, bent on borrowing, or 
some travelling vendor, bent on cheating, or some 
zealous minister, bent on converting. Bill Bronson had 
a deft way of maintaining his mastery of the situation. 
George observed and stored away the experiences for 
future service. 

One day, profiting by the lessons, he outdid his 
father in cleverness. A gentleman came hastily into 
the smithy, his horse having cast a shoe. A riding 
party was being delayed by the accident. 

"Quick, George," called Bronson. The gentle- 
man is in a hurry." 

" Do it yourself. I don't want a clumsy appren- 
tice," cried the man testily. 

" That lad can dress a hoof and fit a shoe in ten 
minutes and guaranteed." 

" Nonsense." 
I'll bet you a hard dollar." 
Done," said the stranger. He produced the coin 
and his watch, hoping to hasten the job. 
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" Spry, now, George," commanded his father, not- 
ing the time and laying his money down beside the 
other's. Both men watched eagerly. 

Now while George's relations with his father, in 
the main, were amicable, there was some friction of 
authority. George, rather headstrong, was restive 
under too much control. Bill had the old-fashioned 
ways of doing things and George invented new ones, 
producing a clash between blind custom and brains. 
There was a constant struggle about methods. 

In this instance he pared the hoof in a trice, heated 
the shoe and as he was about to fit it, he suddenly 
stopped : 

" See here. Dad, if I win this bet for you, we go 
halves with the winnings, don't we ? " 

" Of course not. You ain't of age." 

He set down the pinchers and the ruddy iron. 

" Then you lose the bet." 

The gentleman laughed outright and slapped the 
boy on the shoulder. 

" Make it ten minutes and thirty seconds and I'll 
give you all of the old man's money." 

"What do you say, Dad? Speak quick. I'll 
give you the first chance." 

Bill was cornered and George controlled the situ- 
ation over his father, who, after some bluster, gave in ; 
and when the son won the wager, he fairly chuckled 
with delight. 

" Now ain't he a lad to brag of? " he said admir- 
ingly to the gentleman. "He's the smartest young 
fellow in Philadelphy, odds bein' even, by gravy. 
And to think his mother wanted to make a parson out 
of him. Shucks ! " 

The incident was crucial. It was not long before 
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George was the dominant intelligent force in all family 
affairs. 

Several years passed. He matured, though am- 
bition lay dormant. Insensibly he lowered his stand- 
ard to the level of the laboring class and seemed des^ 
tined, at best, to become a prosperous artisan. At 
first he endeavored to keep up night study at home ; 
but the hard work of the day made his eyes heavy and 
the pages of the books a blurred confusion of black and 
white. Except for casual readings in history and biog- 
raphy, his only intellectual stimulus was a debating 
club that met once a week in " The Apprentices' 
Library." Here he gained some local notoriety as a 
weaker. Occasionally he showed crude premonitions 
of real oratory; for he had intensity and the faculty 
for words. Coming home, emotionally wrought up 
by these dim revelations of his latent power, he some- 
times saw the windows of the Thornton house bril- 
liantly illuminated, while the gay strains of music and 
revelry flaunted joy into the night. Frank was at the 
University, in society, and running the pace of young 
blood. 

Before the splendid mansion George stopped with 
balled fists, hard as oaken knots ; the rancor went surg- 
ing through his veins. 

" I could have been something but for you," he 
muttered bitterly in his solitude of darkness. " You 

tyrant I Some day " But the vista of the future 

was closed and his prophecy ended in grim blankness. 
Except for repute as an excellent workman at his trade, 
the several years had brought no visible signs of 
promise. It looked as if he had been permanently 
thrust back where the Senator contemptuously declared 
he belonged — ^* among the rabble." 



IV. 

BEAUTY DRAWS BY A SINGLE HAIR 

The idealism of his nature, thwarted in -one direc- 
tion, went hungering after Lottie Benard. Against 
the clouds of despair she seemed as a rainbow. The 
smithy, therefore, enjoyed fresh longings, aspirations, 
and pangs. Lottie, to be sure, was perilously en- 
dowed. Nature had given her a dramatic artlessness 
and an elusive irresponsible fascination that have often 
played the role of Fate against men's wills. The effect 
on George was exaltation. The battle fought in her 
honor gave him precedence over the many rivals. 
But for all this Lottie never fully acknowledged any 
preference. So George, in a kind of ecstasy, had to 
endure the tyranny of her variable moods. Variety 
was the secret of her power. From winsomeness she 
darted into petulant anger; from vivacity she melted 
into mysterious silences; and from the retreats of in- 
explicable misery, she emerged again in coddling lan- 
guors, full of tacit appeal, that made the masculine 
senses swim like the odor of heliotrope. 

Her dress, inexpensive by necessity, showed neat- 
ness and an exquisite taste for colors. It was one of 
her whims to wear a bit of ribbon on the left shoulder 
as a flag of defiance to the world. And when George, 
of a Sunday morning, saw her coming home from St. 
Peter^s church, her hat a-tilt, her ribbon a-flutter, her 
airy figure tip-toeing the pavement — ^well! he gasped 
and tried to appear rational. 

38 
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He thought of her as the incarnation of the Divine 
Idea. Yet, in fact, her influence had been to fix his 
attention on worldly pleasures. Unawares he began 
to live more and more for the delight of the day. 
When he told her the incident of the wager and ^gave 
her the disposal of the money, she chose " The Fatal 
Bridge*' at the Walnut Street' Theatre. George 
weighed loyalty to his Methodist conscience against 
loyalty to his lady-love, went the way of the trans- 
gressor, and found it enchanting. 

His day-dreams now* began to play with visions of 
houses, furnishings, and domestic interiors. 

The Methodist picnic in the Schuylkill woodland 
was the beginning of a tacit understanding between 
them. It was preceded, however, by some character- 
istic skirmishing. Lottie, with her Episcopalian tone, 
demurred at such a gathering, but George prevailed on 
her to go. And they went, he secretly exultant in a 
day's proprietary rights in a girl, a horse, and a chaise ; 
a combination likely to give a young man the sensation 
of ultimate pleasure. Besides he was serenely satis- 
fied with his own appearance — ^the linen shirt with frills 
and choker, the new shiny boots, the spruce suit of 
clothes that aped the fashion. It was bright June 
weather. The cherries were ruby red ; the fields were 
white with daisies, and Lottie, as they drove along, 
appreciatively fondled the bunch of roses, fresh from 
Mother Bronson's garden. 

All through the forenoon she was gracious to 
George and affable to his friends. At the lunch table 
her solicitude for his welfare gave him little chills 
of joy. But in the afternoon came trouble. 

A fiddler, braving the rules of this sect of true be- 
lievers, made his appearance in a remote pavilion. 
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Off stole the derelict sons and daughters for a dance. 
Lottie had already suggested a row on the river and 
had sent George in search of a boat. While he was 
gone, a young Lochinvar came up and at his first word 
of invitation, away she went to join the dancers, 
ignoring George, just landing with the skiff. 

Time passed. The scandal in the pavilion soon 
spread. The good wives chattered; the elders of the 
flock held consultations and went in a body to urge 
the minister to do his duty. And he did it right vali- 
antly. He drove away the fiddler and made the 
dancers get down on their knees, while he begged the 
divine forgiveness. 

Lottie came back from this revival service with 
her head in the air, and Lochinvar, somewhat chop- 
fallen, trailed after. They found George, the deserted, 
sitting apart in sullen dignity. She had nm off, right 
before his eyes, knowingly and without a word of 
explanation. He was humiliated. 

" Look out ! '* she exclaimed very loudly, as if to 
her gallant. " I'm afraid of that bear over there. 
He's savage.*' She looked back at George over her 
shoulder-knot and stuck out her tongue. 

George didn't stir. 

" I can tame him, though. Thanks awfully for the 
dance. It was glorious." The gallant departed at 
the hint. 

She approached fluttering her handkerchief in long 
sweeping curves like a flag: 

" I suppose you think I'm a lost soul/* 

"You are not bound by our rules," he replied 
sulkily. 

She looked at her feet. 

"Dear me I What a clumsy felbw that was. 
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George, come tie my shoe strings/* The tone was curt 
and imperious. 

He didn't move, though he turned his eyes. 

" What ! You won't ? And I wore my best stock- 
ings for you.'* 

The verve of the dance was in her limbs. She 
lifted her skirt, lifted it to the top of the clocks. To 
George the act seemed so innocent, so domestically 
private, that his obstinacy melted into tenderness and 
affection. He was ready, at heart, to stoop and kiss 
the holy soil imder her shoes. But his will still 
balked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and pouted. 

" Oh, well, I'll have to do it mjrself. You looked 
so cool and I am so hot and " 

He was at her feet. 

She angled enchantingly with the shoe-strings, as 
though his fingers were nibbling fish. Up came the 
skirts and down again, in a commotion of sportive- 
ness, whisking across his eyes and interfering with 
the sweet task-work. This sort of trustful intimate 
raillery, thought George, was better than any apology. 
It was like a grace note, quenching discord. From 
sheer delight his fingers became all thumbs. He dal- 
lied; the knot was hard to tie. 

" There,*' she cried while he fumbled, " I've got 
you on your knees — ^where you belong! I knew I 
could reduce you to obedience." 

He drew the shoe-strings tight reluctantly. 

She reached out her hand and helped him rise. 
His hand held hers, for a moment, like a captive bird, 
and then he felt an electric significant pressure. 

" Hereafter," she said with stately royalty, " we 
attach you to our sovereign person as Knight of the 
Shoe Lace." 
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He was aflush, beaming. 

" Am I worth the humiliation, George? " 

" It isn't a humiliation if you didn't mean to slight 



me. 



"Slight you? Listen!'^ 

She looked furtively around — ^they were unobs- 
erved — ^and drew his ear to her breast. Through the 
thin lawn dress he could feel the delicious warmth, 
the tremulous agitation of the prisoner within. As he 
glanced up at her face, he felt a glow, electric, signifi- 
cant, in her eyes. The desire of possession was like 
a sudden gust of wind. He almost reeled. 

" Now we will go for the boat-ride," she said 
serenely. 

The rest of the day was a translation into poet's 
no-man's-land; the drifting along the shore in the 
shade of the willows ; the calm of the twilight under 
the evening star; the belated return in the chaise, by 
a circuitous route ; the late moon, the witchery of dim 
landscape, the lazy murmur astir in the trees and the 
future — like the scent of the roses cuddled in Lottie's 
lap. 

That night he was allowed to clip a bit of the de- 
fiant shoulder-knot and take it as a keepsake. 



V. 

PALLAS ATHENE AND A KIT OF TOOLS 

Katharine Forester was an orphan, an heiress 
of a considerable fortune. When Robert Morris, on 
the collapse of his gigantic speculations, was forced to 
sell his town lots, her father and Senator Thornton, 
acting jointly, bought in a number of these holdings. 
The venture ultimately quadrupled the investment. 
But unfortunately neither Mr. Forester nor his wife 
lived to enjoy the profits. In '98 the yellow fever was 
again epidemic and they both died of the plague, leav- 
ing Katharine and the estate in the guardianship of 
Thornton. She was brought up by him and loved like 
a child of his own blood. 

The Thorntons maintained the traditions of the 
privileged class. An English governess unconsciously 
gave Katharine the sentiments of the English aristoc- 
racy. Until she learned to think for herself, she be- 
lieved in the divine right of the well-born and in the 
line of division between the gentry and the common 
folk — Si social line which still survived as a lingering 
echo of monarchy. 

This seems strange in America, thirty years after 
the formation of the republic. In spite of democratic 
professions, however, American society was still 
chaotic. The national ideal, like a new drastic law, 
was not universally approved. The experiment of a 
democracy was still unconfirmed, and, to many, un- 
promising. Aghast at the recent Reign of Terror in 
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France, some timid men of property feared this govern- 
ment by the people. The French example was a night- 
mare. There were a few American statesmen who ex- 
pected a reaction from democracy ; if not a monarchy, 
at least an oligarchy of the well-born, restricting the 
authority to the wealthy and the wise. Senator 
Thornton was one of these statesmen, and Katharine 
Forester was a daughter of his house. 

She grew to be tall and slender with just a faint 
rose tint in her cheeks. A vigorous activity of mind — 
sometimes emphatic — was generally concealed by an 
all-pervading graciousness of repose. Her manners 
kindled affection, but commanded deference. Though 
she was often animated in company, her happiest hours 
were spent in the companionship of noble thoughts 
and desires. She was never subdued, nor even 
moulded, by the forces of environment. Something — 
perhaps the orphan loneliness — ^perhaps discontent with 
her surroundings — induced the habit of brooding. 

There still exists a miniature of her, done at eigh- 
teen. The hair is heavy, chestnut brown, bound with 
a fillet of ribbon. The dark blue eyes have a searching 
eagerness like flash-lights; about the nose there is 
distinction. The lips have a trace of strain, half sad, 
half joyous. At the throat is a crystal brooch contain- 
ing the dead mother's hair. The face suggests the 
high seriousness of a Vittoria Colonna in girlhood — 
a face of spiritual strength, guarding, in the midst 
of worldliness, a sacred privacy. 

Though George had grown up in the sight of her 
home, they were as absolute strangers. He saw her 
come and go, on foot, on horse-back, in the family 
carriage ; yet he always ignored her existence as one of 
the hated claa A day came, however, when a meet- 
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ing was forced by chance. He was coming from a 
tinkering job in the Northern Liberties. It was win- 
ter and the snow lay as a hard crust, crunching under 
his hobnail shoes. He was rather uncouth looking 
with the workman's cap, the corduroy coat, the shape- 
less pantaloons, and the kit of tools on his shoulder. 
While crossing ^ patch of woodland south of Sassa- 
fras street (now Race), he saw a stylishly-dressed 
girl in the path ahead. She wore a tartan plaid, with 
spencer jacket and tippet, and her hat was crested with 
a plume. As he overtook her, he recognized Katharine 
Forester. 

He strode past with quickened pace. 

" George ! Stop a moment, please." 

He turned involuntarily, as if wheeled by an invisi- 
ble force. He took off his cap. The note, the willing- 
ness to apologize on that fateful day, had exempted 
her somewhat from his ill-will. 

" Why do you avoid seeing me, George ? We are 
neighbors." 

" Oh, Fm only a dirty brat," he answered with a 
proud smile. 

A shadow of pain came over her. 'WTien she was 
five years old, innocent of all social distinctions, she 
had strayed into the smithy. George had pumped up 
the forge and explained the mystery of the bellows, 
and the two children had amused themselves until the 
governess, rushing over, dragged her away and openly 
rebuked her for playing with " such a dirty brat." 
The phrase stung the little fellow like a wasp; there- 
after he washed his face and scrubbed his hands daily 
in the unforgettable shame of it. 

" Yes, I remember that," she replied with marked 
gentleness. " But / never used such words or even 
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thought them." She came a step nearer. " I have 
wanted to talk with you for a long time." She began 
to stammer. " I — ^have — something on my conscience. 
I — want you — to for — give the great injury — I did 
you." 

He stared at her in surprise. 
You have done me no injury, Miss Forester." 
Yes, I have. It was my rudeness that caused the 
fight and that led to your expulsion from school. If I 
had only controlled my tongue that day, you might 
now be at the University. Henry Tisdell told me so. 
Oh, I have worried so about it ! It seems as if I had 
blasted your life. Can you ever forgive me? " 

He was less aware of the words than the low con- 
tralto music of the voice. Something strange seemed 
to touch him — ^just touch him. The face of the little 
schoolgirl, terror-stricken, pleading, which had been 
overborne by the fierce passions of that day — ^that face 
now rose like a ghost in the dark chamber of memory. 
Now the dew of tears, — conscience-stricken tears, — 
was in her eyes as she held out a white-gloved hand. 

His own was smutty with rusty tools. He drew 
back in confusion. 

" Please," she begged. 

He touched the glove like one timidly reaching out 
to pick a thorn rose. 

" I have often watched you work from my win- 
dow." The voice was still in the low rich contralto. 
" I hope you won't be a blacksmith much longer." The 
sentences came slowly. " You know you used to have 
an ambition to be something better — ^higher. You 
arc too smart to shoe horses, George." 

Doubtless he was supersensitive. The familiar use 
of his first name, the earnest solicitude of this patrician 
girl rasped him as patronage. 
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" I'm getting along very well at present," he re- 
plied, rather stiffly. 

She broke out so spontaneously that the rasp was 
instantly smoothed. 

" Oh, but I should be so much happier if I knew you 
hadn't lost your early ambition. I feel as if I had 
killed it." 

Her whole being suddenly woke with inspiring 
enthusiasm. A flood of energy flushed all her body; 
he felt it enter and flood his own. 

" Don't give it up, George." She stamped her foot 
with resolution. " Fight for your ideals and be a real 
American." 

She left him with the echo of her militant anthem 
in his ears. He picked up the kit of tools and walked 
home in a kind of stupor, beholding visions amid surges 
of emotion. He was startled like a slumbering soldier 
by the bugle-call. It was as if he had been stopped on 
the main-travelled highway of life, singled out of the 
ranks, and ordered to report for special service. 

Day after day, as he wrought at the forge and 
anvil, he sent covert glances to the windows over the 
street. Several times he caught sight of her. Once 
she sent back a smile and a greeting. But between 
them was a wide unbridgeable chasm. She seemed to 
send her good-will from a far inaccessible distance. 
He gazed across the space like some fire-worshipper in 
a Persian desert, reverent before the mystical divinity 
of the rising sun. 



VI. 

A WARRIOR IN PEARL NECKLACE 

A LATE afternoon in June of the year 1812. The 
mood of the nation was like that of a bull infuriated by 
scarlet. The conservatives were trying to hold the 
anger in check. What did the men of wealth care 
about the rights of a few common seamen? Why 
jeopardize the material prosperity of the whole coun- 
try for a few insignificant individuals? Senator 
Thornton, with an undercurrent of such thoughts, 
was driving to the post-office for the Washington 
mail. He had picked up a neighbor, to give him a lift 
home. 

As the carriage turned into Fourth Street, they 
saw a great crowd around the post-office steps. Men 
were rushing towards the spot from all directions. 
A cooper, in blouse and overalls, was standing on the 
elevation, waving the stars and stripes, while an 
orator beside him, a Democratic politician, was voic- 
ing the war cry. " On to Canada," he screamed, 
" and take the lion's cub ! " And the crowd screamed 
in echo, " On to Canada ! For free trade and sailors' 
rights ! " 

" Well, so Madison has declared war at last," said 
the friend with a gasp of satisfaction. 

" The poltroon I His judgment was against it. He 
has given in to the yells of the mob." 

Thornton got out of the carriage in wrath and 
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yelled savagely to a clerk at the open window, " Bring 
out my mail." He waited, fretting. " Damn that 
Madison/' he exclaimed, forgetting the dignity of a 
vestrjTnan of Christ Church. " He'll ruin the coun- 
try. England will sweep our commerce from the seas 
like a t3rphoon." 

See here, sir," said an old sailor, steiq)ing up. 
I don't know who you be, but I'm Jim Hawkins, of 
New Bedford ; born and raised there. The Britishers 
claimed I came from Hull. They kidnapped me three 
times, worked me like a nigger on their ships, and I 
bear the cuts o* their cat on my back to prove it. What 
have you got to say to that ? " he demanded pug- 
naciously. 

Some years before, in France, a noble had told a 
hungry crowd to eat grass. Later they hanged him to 
a lamp post. The influence of democracy, if not tri- 
umphant, had become a power to reckon with and 
conciliate. Thornton swallowed his vehemence, 
though it burned as it went down. 

" Yours is an aggravated case, my man. Such 
matters should be investigated and settled by diplo- 
macy — not war." 

The clerk pushed through with the Senator's mail. 
He seized it and escaped into the carriage. 

" This is what comes of putting the power into 
the hands of the rabble," he fumed, when he was alone 
with his friend. 

" We don't seem to get justice by diplomacy. I 
don't think, really, that we ought to tolerate England's 
bullying any longer." 

" What ! " broke out Thornton, quick as flint to 
the steel. " Have you deserted our party for the 
Democrats ? " 
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" I shall support the President and the war." 

The Senator's ire blazed like the flame of a musket. 

" You would embarrass England, the bulwark of 
our religion and the world's last hope against that 
Corsican anarchist ? Then you are no longer a friend 
of mine. James! James! " he called up to the black 
coachman, " drive this gentleman to his house — or to 
the devil, if he wants to go there. I won't ride with 
him. I'll walk home." 

" Let me descend," said the guest stiffly. 

" As you please, sir." 

Thornton flung open the door and permitted him 
to get down without offering a word of regret Po- 
litical prejudices, during the early decades of American 
history, had the properties of gunpowder. The Sena- 
tor, sitting erect, drove home in fuming solitude, mut- 
tering, " The renegade ! the renegade ! " 

Philadelphia, during the war, was not conspicuous 
for patriotism. It was the commercial centre and the 
Federalist party was strong there. The great diversity 
of sects and races in Pennsylvania prevented concerted 
action. In fact, in the country at large, the spirit of 
nationality was a frail thin-blooded emotion. State 
pride and local interests, north and south, were 
stronger motives. In New England, whose trade was 
ruined, there were mutterings of secession. 

George was a young stalwart of the America to be. 
Animosity to England was bred in his bones from 
the time when, at the age of eight, in an old almanac 
cartoon, he saw a woman, bound to the stocks^ whipped 
by booted British squires, while one of them poured 
tea from a kettle down her throat. It lived in the 
child's mind like a memory of brutal injustice. The 
indignities to the Yankee sailors, in his own day, added 
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heat to the animosity. At the declaration of war, he 
fairly lusted to get into the fight — ^and, before it was 
over, he did. 

When the early glamor of our great naval glory 
was failing and the army was barely defending the 
Canadian border from invasion. Perry sent a call to 
Philadelphia for mechanics to construct a squadron 
of ships on Lake Erie. 

" I wish I were of age," exclaimed George at the 
supper table, resentful at restraint. " I'd volunteer 
quick, I can tell you." 

Bill Bronson looked at his wife in amusement 

" Go, in the Lord's name," said the woman whose 
father's flintlock hung over the mantel. " If I were a 
man, I'd go with you." 

" Do you mean that, Mother? " cried Bill, with a 
sudden drop of the jaw. 

" If the men don't make this country, they will 
break it." She was no mere provincial; she had the 
larger vision. 

" Pack the chest for both of us, Mother," Bill cried 
out on the impulse of awakened shame. " George, 
you run down and sign both our names. A woman 
who talks like that can take care of herself, whatever 
happens to us." 

As George came back from the recruiting office 
he stopped at Lottie Benard's to give her the news. 
He felt an increase of stature and hoped for praise 
as well as anxious fears. 

" What ! Here again ! You were here last 
night." She took his hand with a frown of amiable 
sauciness, half glee, half rebuke, as if he were presum- 
ing on privilege. Of the thirty points of beauty in 
the Persian code, Lottie possessed twenty-five, at least ; 
and these without the oriental docility. 
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" You are becoming a great bore," she went on, 
qualifying the statement by a bewitching arch of the 
eyebrows, and stroking his palm with the soft .tips 
of her fingers. " I wish you didn't have such homy 
hands. It's a good thing youVe got a handsome face 
and a fine figure, or I'd be ashamed of you. I don't see 
why I tolerate you, any way. You are a stupid stodgy 
long-faced old grandfather. If you weren't jealous 
and interesting, once in a while, I couldn't endure you." 

He lay back in an arm-chair, enraptured by the 
delicious raillery and gloating over her beauty. 

" Can't you talk ? This has been a dull horrid 
poky maddening day. If you don't tell me something 
thrilling, I'll quarrel with you and pack you off. I've 
got to have a thrill, one that fairly makes me 
s-h-i-v-e-r." And she shivered the counterfeit dra- 
matically. 

"I'm going to leave you for a long time." 

He watched the effect. She simply stared in 
wonder. 

" Out west — to Lake Erie — ^to help Commodore 
Perry build ships and fight the British." 

"Oh!" 

It was a prolonged mystical exclamation ; it began 
as a shock, continued as an agitation and died in 
revery. 

" Don't you want me to go ? " He waited with a 
lump in his throat. 

" I hate to be alone." 

" You will not be alone. I shall be with you in 
thought — always." 

" Thought ! pouf ! " She shrugged her shoulders. 
" I hate thoughts. It is so much better to enjoy sen- 
sations. I don't suppose I have much imagination. I 
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must see people with my eyes, hear their voices, have 
them near — ^to care much for them. Thoughts! they 
are dead — only ghosts." She looked at him hungrily. 
" You can't care much for me or you wouldn't want 
to leave me." 

A stray bit of cavalier verse, learned from a Gar- 
land of Poetry, expressed his attitude exactly. 

"I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more." 

" Who wrote that ? " 

" One of the knights of King Charles. I don't 
remember his name." 

" He was a moon-faced lover, I'll warrant. Like 
you when you stand off and adore me. Positively, 
George, when you get that adoring moon-face, I coujd 
pound you; yes, pound you." She balled her little 
fists. " Oh, these timid adorers at a distance ! I like 
a man with fire and dash and fury. We've only got 
one life to live." The glow of that life ran through 
her body and into the cheeks. 

It struck him as an accusation of lack of robust 
virility and his manliness rose to the charge. 

" Don't talk that way. You don't know what it 
means — what selfishness, what brutality, what misery. 
If a man really loves a woman, he is more than a 
carnivorous animal. If we've only got one life to 
live, I hope I shall survive and come back to live it 
like a man. I wouldn't ask for your love under any 
other title." . 

The riot of her emotions was quelled by this asser- 
tive independence. He was used to such explosions 
from Lottie ; he called them her " enthusiasms." They 
ran their course like waves and usually broke against 
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the rock of his strength. It was so that night. All 
the rest of the evening her mood was a melting tender- 
ness. She shed no tears. No, she shed no tears. 
But as he left for battle, possibly for death, when he 
asked for a parting token, she took a string of glass 
pearls from her neck and tied them about his, thrusting 
the little beads out of sight with her fingers, and adding 
with confessional raillery: 

" There, George, I've put you in my chains." 
The touch of her fingers on his breast was like 
the sacred oil of a confirmation. He guarded the 
memory of that instant in his holy of holies. And he 
went away to fight for his country's honor, haunted 
by the mystery and inspired by the glory of wearing 
love's chains. 



VII. 

BATTLE ON LAKE ERIE 

George was an assistant gunner on the Lawrence, 
Perry's flagship. The battle lived in his memory as 
a stately marine spectacle which slowly moved into 
action, and then dissolved, with intermittent flashings 
of vivid pictures, into a hurly-burly of sounds, colors, 
and individual sensations. 

The sun came up in crimson. As the day poured 
out of the east, a languorous drift of wind coaxed the 
surface of the lake, here and there, into ripples, which 
tossed off glancing needles of light. The elements 
were void of passion — in no mood for battle. In the 
air brooded a Quaker-like spirit of remonstrance. 

The British fleet, on the skyline, looked like a covey 
of white gulls. 

The Lawrence, in the van, pointed for the enemy 
at a convergent angle. Young Perry was on the 
quarter deck, glasses in hand. Above him waved the 
" gridiron " flag and the commodore's pennant, bear- 
ing the swan-song of the ill-fated Chesapeake, " Don't 
give up the ship." His orders w^re to sweep the 
British from the lake. 

George was serving in a gtin-crew under Matt 
Pearson, a grizzled tar from the Constitution. 

" This light air o' wind is bad for us," commented 
the veteran. " Our barkers are all little pups with a 
short carry, and we ought to drive in quick." George 
was stripped to the waist, with a handkerchief about 
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his forehead. Pearson noticed the chain of beads, 
and catching Bill Bronson's eye, he winked and called 
out : " It's a fine thing to have a snug little body waitin' 
fur ye at the home port/' 

The ships moved as slowly as canal boats, and all 
the while the sun poured down flaming heat. Re- 
peatedly the powder-monkeys swashed the sanded 
decks. The long waiting made the sailors fret and 
filled the air with an uncontrollable tension. At ten 
o'clock biscuits and grog were served to the men at 
their posts. 

" How are you f eelin', George ? " asked Bill Bron- 
son, munching. 

" It makes me think of the day I spoke my first 
piece in school." 

" Well, I ain't a-goin' to break down, though I do 
feel kind o' queasy," added the father. " I ain't done 
right by mother. I've been slack while she's always 
been a-doin'. Years ago I got it into my head that 
the' wasn't no bottom in things, nohow, and it took 
all the grit out o' me. I ain't done right." Remorse 
broke his voice ; he bit his lips and then struggled into 
self-control. 

Slowly the situation became more definite. Rumor 
had already reported that the British commander was 
one of Nelson's captains at Trafalgar. His ships 
could now be scanned and the strength estimated. 
There were six, two portentous in size, three-masters 
with long range guns ; far superior to anything in the 
American fleet. At the mast-head of a big brig trailed 
the Union Jack. 

The sight of it filled George with a barbaric desire 
to see it disgraced. It was the emblem of a bully, 
scornful of justice. Patriotism, for the present, was 
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concentrated into a blind lust for revenge. The 
United States were not yet really a nation, claiming 
the finer loyalty of patriotism like a child's affection 
for a beneficent mother. 

The breeze freshened and decreased the distance 
to two miles. The suspense began to work upon the 
nerves. Suddenly across the water came the faint 
pipe of a bugle — a flash of flame — a spurt like a 
geyser — sl bellowing volume of sound. The face of 
the lake had an expanding ironical smile. The winds 
held their breath. All along the English line there 
were bursts of flame and the water in the intervening 
space began to boil. But the foe was too remote to do 
any damage; his shots were only taunting phrases 
of abuse. 

Time dragged ; the sun passed high noon. Occa- 
sionally the Long Tom on the Lawrence tried an ex- 
perimental shot. The British fired frequently, eager 
for the reach. 

C-r-ash ! 

There was a jagged gap in the bulwark of the 
flagship. A flying timber laid a gunner flat and 
smashed his head like an egg. Death was on the 
ship — ^brutal Death. George felt a thumping alarm in 
his breast, and his stomach rebelled as against a diet 
of scrap-iron. He looked toward his gun captain. 
Matt Pearson was spitting tobacco juice into the scup- 
pers as unconcernedly as a loafer on a street comer. 

The British were now in full action. The air was 
a voice, huge and clamorous, that whistled and 
screeched and crashed. The smoke almost obscured 
the enemy. Through the blur his ships seemed so 
many water-dragons, snorting, spitting flame, blowing 
missiles. The cannon shots now came screaming and 
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hurtling in coveys, ripping the sails, smashing the tim- 
bers. The long range of the British guns, for the 
time, gave them full control of the situation. The 
Americans were like men with pistols advancing 
against the fire of rifles. 

The Niagara, the Lawrence's consort, for some 
unaccountable reason, was lagging far in the rear and 
several of the little sloops were straggling. The tac- 
tics of the enemy soon became evident; his purpose 
was to concentrate the fire on the American flagship 
and put it out of action. His line was straight, com- 
pact, and it came like a rush of Arab bandits, charging 
the vanguard of a caravan. 

" Drive in ! Drive in ! " shouted Perry to his sail- 
ing master, impatient to get within range. 

Already the surgeons were at work. Splinters 
were flying, spars dropping; men were lying on the 
deck horribly mutilated. 

In the midst of groans, yells, cheers, hurry and 
scurry, confusion and tumult, the roar of discharges, 
the drift of smoke, George worked at his lanyard like 
some mechanical toy. The sting of powder choked 
him and bit his lungs. Strident noises beat into his 
ears like the thumpings of an immense xylophone. 
Around him were the gun crew, straining at the 
tackles ; the powder-monkeys rushing the charges ; the 
swabbers and rammers, feeding the demons of destruc- 
tion. He acted as under spell of superhuman powers. 
S3mipathetically he felt easier every time his carronade 
relieved itself of its iron vomit. 

Details flashed into his brain and almost instantly 
vanished. One was branded on memory in a chaos 
of alien emotions: the grim smile, almost cheerful, 
on the face of Bill Bronson, as two men carried his 
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father away to the cockpit. George experienced a sud- 
den suspension of breath, a cold leaden pressure in the 
chest, and then the sense of loss was swept away in the 
surging energies of battle. 

The fire of the Lawrence slackened. George 
rubbed his arm across his grimy eyes. The enemy 
had played havoc with the flagship. Two masts were 
gone. The deck was littered witih lumber, and amid 
the wreckage were human forms, some dead, some 
crawling on the red viscous sand. Three of his gun- 
mates had disappeared ; the rest, with faces like negro 
minstrels, were panting for breath. The British were 
still thundering. Through rifts in the smoke George 
could see the bulky hull of a brig, almost within pistol 
range. One of its masts was split and hanging, and 
through the angle, he could distinguish the commander 
on the poop-deck, a man in gold lace, with an arm- 
less sleeve — doubtless the hero of Trafalgar. His 
men were working the guns with unabated zeal, 
spurred on by the prospect of victory. 

Only four carronades remained unsilenced on the 
Lawrence, now isolated from her supports. Three 
other British ships came crowding on to finish her. 
George's heart went cold. The fate of the whole war 
seemed to hang upon this fight, and it was going 
against them. 

Disgrace! Disgrace! A delirious desperate fury 
shook his exhausted body into strength. Oh! if he 
could only 

There was a bite in his leg, a torture in the bone. 
Starting, looking upward, he caught sight of a sharp- 
shooter in the crosstrees of the British brig. The puff 
of smoke was floating away from his musket. George 
could see his teeth, the smile of satisfaction on his face. 
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" Come here," he screamed to two powder-mon- 
keys, laden with ammunition. 

They helped him charge the carronade. He 
sighted the muzzle at the mainmast of the foe, and, 
bracing his uninjured leg, he pulled the lanyard. A 
roar — a strain — a squeal of rending pine — ^the mast 
bent, swayed, and fell, flinging the sharpshooter into 
the maw of the waters. George hobbled to the bul- 
wark and leaned over. Fright had displaced the smirk 
on the victim's face when he rose to the surface. With 
involuntary inhuman delight George watched him 
struggle, sink, rise again, swim toward a floating 

spar " Strike your colors, Yankee ! " A British 

officer blared through a trumpet. 

Meanwhile the iron missiles, now grape and canis- 
ter, continued the destruction without pause. The 
Lawrence was a spectacle of ruin; only a few men 
remained on the deck. George staggered over to help 
load a surviving gun. His leg was like a billet of 
wood. With dogged grit he strained at the tackles; 
the carronade moved on its wheels slowly — slowly — 
suddenly it jumped at him, flung its dead weight 
against him like a wild-cat — ^the back of his head hit 
the deck. 

Into the daze of consciousness came rushing the 
phantasms of bulls, red-eyed, nostrils steaming, mouths 
belching flames — a whole herd was upon him, kicking, 
sprawling, rearing on their hind legs, while from a 
far distance came the muffled ringing of many sweet- 
toned bells. 

Somewhat later a surgeon and his helper pulled 
an inert body from under a dismounted carronade. 
The body, bare from the waist, was as black as a coal 
miner. 
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" Internal hemorrhage — ^probably the brain," pro- 
nounced the surgeon. He put his hand over the heart 
and added, " No ! he lives." 

The eyes of the body opened. 

" Are we beaten ? " the lips asked feebly. 

Suddenly George sat up, winced at the movement 
and clutched his left shoulder. "Are we beaten?" 
he repeated, swaying his body under the pain. 

" The Lawrence is out of action — done for com- 
pletely. The commodore has just started in a yawl 
for the Niagara. I hope he'll shoot her commander, 
the first thing — the skulking malingerer." 

George put his hands to his head as if to crowd 
back the dizzy vagaries of his brain. 

" Help me up ! " he gasped. " I want — to 
breathe." 

They gave him a gulp of rum and set him on a heap 
of sail-cloth. Little by little his mind gained a percep- 
tion of the state of the battle. The Lawrence was now 
a lone derelict on the lake. There was a lull in the 
action. The few survivors on the flagship were watch- 
ing the last desperate strategy of the commodore. 
Through a gap in the bulwark George's eager eyes 
followed the yawl. Perry was in the stem, holding 
aloft the American flag. Stroke by stroke the little 
skiff moved through the perilous rain of death, as 
though protected by the favor of the Almighty. It 
reached the Niagara, A volume of cheers floated 
across the lake as the Commodore mounted to the 
deck. 

The day was not yet lost. The Niagara was unin- 
jured; the little sloops were still in fighting trim; 
Perry was undauntedly leading a new hope. George 
crawled to the scuppers that he might better observe 
his tactics. 
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A quarter of an hour passed in preparation. The 
Niagara began to yaw, take the wind, and drive 
toward the enemy's line, now disordered. The sloops 
followed in its wake. In they all smashed, right into 
the British ships, in tandem charge. There was a 
terrific renewal of clamor, smoke and confusion — ^to 
the watchers on the derelict a period of awful sus- 
pense — for the issue was wholly hidden from the 
sight. When the clouds of smoke passed off, the 
British flagship was afoul of her consort, the Niagara 
was cutting across their bows, raking them fore and 
aft, while the American sloops battered their hulls 
with a cross-fire. Two of the English satellites were 
in full flight. 

" The white flag is going up ! " ecstatically yelled 
a watcher with binoculars. And the few sailors on 
the Lawrence ripped their feeble strength with cheers. 
An instant later the cockpit was also tumultuously 
vocal. 

Perry had obeyed orders; he had built his little 
navy from the raw timbers of the forest and with it, 
swept his opponents from the lake. " We have met 
the enemy and they are ours." For the first time in 
American history a British squadron had struck its 
colors. George realized the full significance of the 
victory ; a bully had been given a staggering blow and 
the rights of American sailors on the high seas had 
gained immense prestige. The low blind lust of re- 
venge melted into an exalting emotion of self-esteem. 
America was no longer to be jeered by supercilious 
critics like some rustic in courtly society. A home- 
spun democracy had shown itself capable of devotion 
to an ideal of honor. This day Americans had con- 
quered and died for the inviolable dignity of man. 
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It was all over — ^the strain and the explosive jubi- 
lation. In the silence after battle, while the Lawrence 
still drifted on the lazy currents of the lake, George 
saw one of the Constitution veterans searching among 
the dead bodies on the deck. Finally the old tar dis- 
covered his comrade under a fragment of torn sail. 
He sat down beside him, brushed away the gray hairs, 
stared into the vacant eyeballs and put his ear to the 
breast. 

" Wake up. Matt," he called, shaking the shoulder 
with rude gentleness. " We've licked *em after all." 

The body stirred under the shaking and fell back, 
inert as a log. 

Then the quietness was broken by a cry — a Ho- 
meric wail — 

" God damme. Matt, you're dead ! And me an' 
you blasted the Guerriere into junk and smudge ! " 



George got a crutch and hobbled down into the 
cockpit in search of his father. 

One side of the room had many punctures, and the 
light streamed through in shafts. Fumes of whiskey 
filled the air. There was a miserere of moaning and 
groaning. The wounded were shelved in layers; a 
few had bled to death and sheets had been spread over 
the bodies. In a comer were some severed limbs, 
heaped like a wood-pile. Those were the days of 
heroic surgery. A sailor, strapped to the operating 
table, was writhing under the grate of a saw; he had 
a bullet in his teeth as a clinch against the torture. 
Some, who had endured that ordeal, were giving him 
the sjmipathy of gruesome smiles. 

Two men were just preparing to bring Bill Bron- 
son up to the deck on a litter. He had begged the 
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privil^e of dying in the sunshine. There was a hole 
in his lungs; he was gasping like a man with the 
asthma and bleeding inwardly. Too weak to move, 
he lay resigned, his chest heaving like a bellows. 
George took one look at his face. It had the piteous- 
ness of a suffering animal without the power of 
expression, and the image of death was as unmistak- 
able as a lamp in the darkness. The son limped after 
the litter. 

" Hooray ! " shouted a cripple on deck, waving 
his cap. " Here comes the Commodore back to us. 
The Britishers will have to come aboard here to sur- 
render." 

George looked languidly toward the returning 
yawl. Beyond, the two broken fleets were drifting in 
amicable company. Deep quiet brooded over the lake. 

They made a rude pavilion of sail-cloth and spars 
and set Bill Bronson in its shade. George took his 
hand very gently. 

" Dad," he said with the first sob, " I got you into 
this and Til never forgive myself." 

The answering words were barely distinguishable. 

" Don't blame yourself, lad. YouVe been a good 
and dutiful son always. Take care o' mother an' 
Jack. Keep her heart up, an' don't let her do no fool 
mournin' after me. I ain't worth it." In his death 
agonies he had the publican's fine scorn of himself. 
" I'm dyin' better than I lived," he went on. " I don't 
suppose I showed pluck enough, around home, to scare 
crows. You see, Georgie, I lost all my persuasions 
and that made me slack. There wasn't any use o' 
makin' a moil out o' life, if it was all goin' to end in 
nothin'. So I tried to be just cheerful while it lasted." 

Theology was brutal in those days; hell fire was 
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vivid in a believer's consciousness. The great fear 
possessed George for his father's salvation. 

" Can't you get the persuasions back, Dad ? It's 
not too late. Except a maa be born of the water and 
of the spirit " 

The dying man interrupted the plea. 

" No, lad. It would comfort mother, no doubt. 
But it wouldn't be right to play baby now. I took 
Tom Paine in life, and I did it honest. If there is a 
Good Man out there in the dark, I'll have to go an' 
face him. He'll be fair an' square, probably, an' my 
record ain't so terrible bad. No, Georgie, no! My 
heart ain't vicious, nor my intellects proud, I can 
say that much; but I couldn't get the light honestly, 
an' if it don't come that-a-way, it's only sham an* 
bugaboo." 

Bill Bronson had uttered his " Everlasting No ! " 

" You aren't a coward, any way. Dad. The Lord 
will have to admit that ! " George exclaimed with 
mixed emotions. 

The features of the father's face were fixed in 
peace. His eyes looked out upon the sunshine with a 
lingering wistfulness. Life had been sweet and pleas- 
ant to him. Love, honor, obedience, troops of friends, 
— ^these, in the little measure of an obscure man, — had 
been his portion. And he was leaving them behind 
regretfully. 

A surgeon, making his rounds, found George in 
need of attention. In the excitement he had neglected 
himself. The wound in the leg was washed and 
dressed, the broken shoulder reset and the patient was 
ordered to lie quiet on a stretcher. The father still 
lingered with clear mind. They talked of home, of 
the future, of the prize-money and the pension. They 
5 
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saw the British officers come aboard, in spruce uni- 
forms, and surrender their swords to Perry on the 
quarter-deck, saw them exchange with the conqueror 
the courteous amenities and solemnly depart. The 
impression was faint, however; George was drowsy. 
Once his father called to him feebly: 

" Tell mother I got some fight in me at last. I 
didn't shirk." 

After that, as the sun declined and beat upon their 
faces, George fell asleep against the effort of this will. 

When he awoke it was twilight. A hush of intense 
stillness hung over the lake. The skyline was a lifting 
bastion of clouds; gray in the east — faint golden 
shimmers in the west — overhead the deepening purple. 
Up in the serenity of infinite space shone a lustrous 
evening star, lustrous as a jewel upon a woman's 
bared breast. The wind came in fluttering whispers. 
There was a low gentle fracas among the ripples and 
the ship swung to and fro like a child's cradle, rocked 
by a mother's love. 

"Father!" 

There was no response. 

He turned his head. His heart made a leap. He 
seemed to drop into an abyss of loneliness. A flag 
of bunting — red, white, and blue — was drawn over 
the motionless body. 

The full realization broke upon him — the cost of 
patriotism. He was fatherless. With a silent upwell- 
ing of tears, flooding the void within, brimming at the 
eyes, he looked up into the vast mystery of the heavens 
— ^the heavens declaring the glory — ^and faith bore him 
up on wings into the presence of Him who heareth 
the cry of the afflicted and forgetteth not the cry of the 
humble. There, at the altar, with his broken body as 
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a bumt-af5fering, the boy, praying for strength to guard 
a widow and an orphan, made his covenant and grew 
suddenly into the stature of a man. 

This is the kind of experience which our elders 
endured to come into the inheritance of a fatherland. 
They couldn't then see the full significance of a great 
republic, as you and I do, who look backward. Young 
America had only dim visions and dim dreams. But 
he yearned for them and suflFered for them by the blind 
promptings of his manhood. In the years to come 
George Bronson had other battles to fight, other 
enemies to conquer; but among all the forces that 
wrought within him to give him masterful power, the 
incidents of this day stand in the record of his biog- 
raphy as an ordinance of baptism by fire. 



VIII. 

THE SENATOR'S HOUSEHOLD 

Jefferson's mania for peace had left the country 
in a sorry plight for the war. There had been some 
signal victories, but inexperience, incompetency, indif- 
ference must be written large in the history of the 
conflict. The Federalists, out of office, declared that 
the nation was on the verge of ruin and dissolu- 
tion; and they antagonized the administration with 
virulence. 

" Damn them, damn them," shouted Thornton in 
the lobby of the Senate, after the Democrats had 
forced through another appropriation bill, "this war 
is nothing but suicide. An elective government of the 
rabble will never last." 

The Senator was one of that small class who had 
desired Washington to become a monarch; who ap- 
plauded John Adams' disregard of the popular will, 
and who, when " King John " was defeated by Jeffer- 
son, predicted a speedy disintegration of the United 
States. While the prophecy delayed of fulfilment, he 
was a snarling captious critic of all things democratic. 

He came home from the session of Congress, 
bringing a political ally, Nathan Calverly of Boston. 
The maggots were at work in the Senator's brain, 
hatching a great design. The war, in spite of Perry's 
recent victory, seemed a failure. The moment had 
come to force an inglorious end and produce a reac- 
tion against liberalism. Thornton, Calverly, and a 
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politician from New York were to meet in secret 
council. 

The Senator possessed certain qualities of leader- 
ship. He had an aggressive personality; he repre- 
sented the interests of commerce and business; he 
stood for the privileges of his class against the masses. 
Like a feudal chief, teeming with energy, he looked 
after the welfare of all those who served and supported 
his authority. His prejudices, however, were very 
bitter. 

The morning after his return from Washington, 
Thornton and his friend entered the breakfast room, 
prompt on the strokes of seven. A frail pale-faced 
woman was sitting at the table behind a massive silver 
service, and a black butler, in the pomp of green livery, 
stood behind the visitor's chair. 

" Dudley, what time did Mr. Frank come home last 
night?" 

" I doan' recommembah, sir. De hall clock's been 
mighty oncertain lately, an' I doan' like to say." 

" Calverly," said the Senator over his porridge, 
" what would you do with a boy who is high-strung, 
irregular in habits, and as clever as the devil ? He has 
gone through the University and wants to be a painter. 
And he's got a touch of genius in him, by Jove." 

" I don't think I'd check him too harshly. You 
might kill his spirit." 

" That is what I am afraid of. He's a lovable ras- 
cal and a full-blooded gentleman. But like all 
geniuses, he's got a strain of the wild. He wants to 
go over to London to the Royal Academy, I put my 
foot on that idea — ^flat. But I've fixed up a studio 
for him down town and given him a rope as long as 
my eyesight. Mrs. Thornton, this beef is too rare. 
Dudley, take it out and have it cooked.^' 



>> 
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The comment was irascible, the command impera- 
tive. The frail lady at the service appeared to take 
fright. Between her ailments and her husband's ex- 
actions, her life was an odyssey of petty trials. 

" Hurry, Dudley," she whispered. " Fm sorry, 
Mr. Thornton. I won't let it happen again." She 
spoke with the timidity of a woman constantly in fear 
of her lord's displeasure. 

At this moment in came Katharine, breaking the 
strain of embarrassment like a breezy song. 

" Here is your pioming paper. Uncle Edward, 
she said, handing him the Monitor. " There is a 
contemptible leader in it to-day. Good-morning, sir," 
she added, curtseying to the guest. 

" Contemptible, eh ! " Thornton put on his glasses 
with tolerant amusement. " Well, now, let us see 
what Mistress Perverse finds contemptible in the paper 
that her uncle owns and directs. Listen, Calverly, 
you shall be the judge." 

He read in a voice that came deep and powerful 
from the chest. 

" Our contemporary, the Morning Courier, that black-guard 
sheet which is the common sewer of all the filth of a polluted 
faction, has attacked the Monitor for advocating peace. It 
exults over the passage of the army appropriation bill, forced 
on an impoverished country by a gang of toughs and signed by 
a cowardly President in the pay of Napoleon. The Courier 
knows, in spite of all its blatant effusions, that this war has 
been a failure and has brought us little but disgrace. Let this 
vile organ vaunt the significance of a few paltry triumphs on the 
sea, the fact remains that our ports are blockaded, our ships 
are rotting, and the country is plunging into bankruptcy. 

" We deplore the recent victory on Lake Erie as fostering 
delusive hopes and prolonging a wicked and vindictive struggle. 
Instead of fighting a nation of our own race and blood, the one 
last defender of order and civilization in the world, we ought 
to unite with her, in these perilous times of anarchy, and crush 
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out this Corsican, this myrmidoii of hell, who has turned history 
back into the dark barbaric ages. The Dutchman who edits the 
Courier knows in his heart, that, in demanding a cessation of 
this foolish conflict, we advocate the only course of wisdom. 
But nothing wise is to be expected from his muddy brain. He 
is the senile lickspittle of a ragged rabble who have nothing to 
lose but their shirts." 

" What is so contemptible about that ? " asked the 
Senator, looking defiantly at his auditors. Mrs. 
Thornton tremblingly poured coffee, assuming no 
intelligence. Calverly fingered his mutton-chop whisk- 
ers and laughed at the editorial humor. But Kathar- 
ine spoke up with indignation. 

" Every line of it is contemptible distortion ; and 
to say that the President is a hireling of Napoleon 
is infamous. If I were you, I should be ashamed of 
such slander." 

The Senator smiled in good humor. 

" Well, Puss, when the President lets the French 
envoy call the trump and plays the game into his 
hand, he is acting independently, I suppose." 

" That isn't taking pay." Her cheeks flushed with 
zeal. " How dare you or anybody else insult the 
President with such falsehoods ? He is doing his best 
to defend the interests of the country." 

"And the Monitor, by my orders, is defending 
my interests and yours, which are being injured by this 
futile war." 

" I don't want my interests defended by false- 
hoods," she exclaimed with increasing earnestness. 

" Now, Miss Forester," put in Calverly, " you 
agree no doubt with us in the essentials. You simply 
do not understand the technical terms of politics. 
The writer of that leading article only means that 
Madison and Napoleon are working conjointly against 
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England ; but he had to use language that would exdte 
his readers to wrath at the iniquity of such a cabal." 

" That's it exactly. He has to use violent lan- 
guage to stir up the people," the Senator added, still 
smiling. " I guess the editor of the Monitor knows 
his business. I give him explicit directions." 

Katharine? answered with emphasis. 

" Then you ought to stop saying your prayers. 
You're a Pharisee." 

He took the censure benignantly. She was a free 
lance in that household, and the master stood some- 
what in awe of her judgments. Besides, he loved her 
tenderly. Between the two there was a beautiful 
good-will of affection. From the tough chords of 
his nature she drew gentle music. 

" Well, Puss," he concluded, " you read the Cour- 
ier for a while, and you will be ranting against the 
Democrats. If my editor is abusive, that Dutchman, 
Wagner, is scurrilous. Dudley, you order the boy to 
leave the Courier for a week. How's that for a strat- 
egy to cure perverseness, Calverly ? " 

The two statesmen took their morning smoke, 
walking on the terrace. The visitor praised the man- 
sion and the grounds. 

" It is a fine old place," assented Thornton. " My 
grandfather built it away back in 1740. I wish I 
could get rid of that eyesore." He pointed across the 
street. " That shanty and that smithy, with its noise 
and gang of loafers, are a great nuisance. I expect 
to get rid of them soon. The shiftless fellow who 
rented them got kijled in that tub and catamaran fight 
on Lake Erie. His boy, who is a young rowdy, won't 
be able to keep the trade. They are a poor lot over 
there, canting Methodists of the lowest class." He 
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looked down the street. "The city is invading my 
privacy; yet there are compensations. These woods 
back of me will be cut up into valuable town lots be- 
fore long. They belong to Miss Forester and me. 
By the way, her father came from Boston. I wonder 
if you have ever run across any of her family ? " 

" Forester ! Forester ! I don't recall any Forester 
among my friends. There's a small tradesman on 
Milk Street of that name." 

" That is her uncle. She hears from him occasion- 
ally. I try to keep her clear of her common relations. 
She IS my child in all except name, thank the Lord." 

A young man with sodden eyes, immaculately 
groomed, came out of the front door. He rushed 
up and kissed his father, exclaiming: 

"Why didn't you write of your return, Pater?" 
Then he turned to Calverly and said with punctilious 
manners : " I am sorry I was not home last night to 

greet my father's guest. If I had known " He 

chatted with the ease and fluency of a man of the 
world. Beau Brummel was then the rage in England 
and Frank was apeing him. And he had the gifts 
and personal magnetism to sustain the part beyond 
cavil. If he had the fop's fripperies, he also had an 
abundance of verve and daring. 

Where were you last night, Frank ? " 
We drove to the Rising Sun for catfish x and 
waffles." 

" Were you philandering with that model girl ? " 

" It was a little chilly for philandering last night, 
wasn't it? There wasn't any moon, either." Frank 
looked toward the visitor and winked. " The Senator 
is very suspicious about my artistic acquaintances, one 
of them in particular. Such dreadful things might 
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happen in a studio. Horrible! Horrible!" He 
threw up his hands in mockery. 

That's all very well, Frank," put in the elder. 
Business may be business, but I'm not sure of your 
wisdom. You might lose your head with this model, 
— she is a little beauty, I'll own, if your pictures don't 
flatter her, — ^and you might get entangled. Even a 
bit of scandal might ruin our plans." 

Frank's expression became worldly-wise, but he 
answered with some heat. 

" Get entangled ? Do you think I'm a fool ? " 
" Isn't he a spark now ? " remarked the proud 
father as Frank passed in to a late breakfast. " I 
call him the purveyor of amusement to fashionable 
society. Last winter they had a fancy ball; Frank 
dressed as General Washington. And would you be- 
lieve it ? He went, on a wager, into Christ Church the 
next Sunday and sat in Washington's old pew. It 
was clever. It certainly was. The sacristan told me 
he thought it was a ghost. The girls are silly over 
that boy. But they shan't get him; they shan't get 
him. He is going to marry my Katharine." 



IX. 

THREE STATESMEN IN CONSPIRACY 

The three statesmen held their council in the 
Thornton parlor. They desired, at first, only to em- 
barrass the President and bring the war to a humiliat- 
ing end. But as their thoughts all swam in the same 
current, the plot soon plunged into the rapids. Mont- 
gomery, from New York, was a tall slim cynic who did 
little talking. The Senator led in daring. Both he 
and Calverly were men of imagination and had vivid 
remembrance of the bloody horrors in France. 

" IVe had enough of mobocracy," Thornton ex- 
claimed, pounding fist upon knee. " And IVe had 
all that I can stand of this fraternal hug of equality. 
The Reign of Terror should be our warning. French 
liberty was a painted strumpet and ours is little better. 
The rabble is the rabble the world over." 

The flames of the wood fire crackled into the chim- 
ney. Calverly paced the floor in agitation. His 
imagination was full of flamboyant pictures; yet, sin- 
gularly enough, his language had an academic pomp, 
modelled after the orators of Greece and Rome. 

" Yes, the convulsions of France will be re-enacted 
here, if by some means, we do not destroy this demo- 
cratic hydra. The roar of its hundred voices is abroad 
in the land ; its bloodshot eyes are cast upon us in envy, 
malice, and hate. America shall witness once more 
a general holocaust of the affluent. With the vision 
of a prophet I can perceive the future; the whispered 
plots of the assassins ; the wild harangues of the dema- » 
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gogues ; the inflamed passions of the populace ; the yells 
and rush of the frenzied mob; the dismal glare of the 
burnings, and perchance, who knows, the rattle of 
the tumbrils in the streets and the hirnian sacrifices 
on the altar of La Guillotine. The government at 
Washington is weak. The people are rising in wrath 
against its obstinate folly, and with its collapse there 
will ensue the saturnalian orgy of anarchy. Our- 
selves, our wives, our possessions will be the victims 
of the blind fury. It has happened in France. His- 
tory will repeat itself. Already the nights of our 
sleep are sleepless with the phantasms of fear." 

To us Calverly must seem like some ranting actor 
in a melodrama. We are so far removed from the 
ghosts of alarm which haunted the fancy of those dis- 
trustful conservatives. The degradation of liberty 
into license, during the French Reign of Terror, had 
been a direful indictment of human nature, and in its 
dramatic light these ghosts of alarm had become an 
obsession. 

" That's the talk for me," cried Thornton. " If a 
strong man does not appear at this crisis, and create 
a respect for law and order, our worldly estates are 
doomed. The framers of the constitution were blind 
men leading the blind. Washington should have been 
king. I said so from the first. We've got to undo 
this mischief and smash the rickety structure which 
that infidel Jefferson built upon paper. We must 
go back to the true principles, build a government on 
the eternal rock of property and restrict the suffrage 
to the intelligent." 

" But," Montgomery urged, " your wild men are 
all loose. How are you going to catch them and put 
rings in their noses ? " 
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" The sentiment of New England is certainly drift- 
ing toward a northern confederacy and an alliance 
with England." Calverly gesticulated with energy. 
" We've got to cut loose from the South and let her 
go to the devil. The tariff is an inevitable wedge of 
cleavage between the manufacturers and the planters." 

" I can add something in that line," drawled Mont- 
gomery in his cautious way. " The people of New 
York are getting restive under this continuous Vir- 
ginia dynasty. It doesn't seem natural to let the rural 
members rule the whole family. I suppose you can see 
what I am driving toward. Of course I'm not saying 
an3rthing treasonable." 

Thornton jumped to his feet. 

"Treason! fiddlesticks!" he shouted. "I've got 
a scheme to tear up the constitution quite within the 
processes of law. Listen to me ! " 

The Bostonian leaned against the mantel. Mont- 
gomery still lolled on the chair and pursed his lips, 
while the Senator unfolded his plan for reaction and 
disunion. 

" Our first move is to restore the Federalists to 
power. And this war, with its ruin and disaster, will 
do that, unless the tide should be turned by some start- 
ling victory. I am constantly dreading some sudden 
victory that would cause an outbreak of patriotism. 
At present everybody is depressed and ashamed of the 
government's incompetency. We must force an end 
to the conflict at once, while the tide is running in 
our favor, and the more ignominious the terms of 
peace, the greater will be the wrath against the Demo- 
crats. At the next election, I tell you, the Federalists 
will regain the power with the rabble yelling and cheer- 
ing at our heels. Mark that ! This rabble, which we 
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want to disfranchise, is to become the instrument of 
our success." 

He paused. The gilt and china clock at Calverly's 
back struck nine. 

" Go ahead ! Explain how you are going to put 
the rings in the noses of the wild men." 

Montgomery sat up. If there was any originality 
in Thornton's scheme, it would appear at this point. 
Thus far he had expressed only obvious manoeuvres 
of the game of politics. 

The Senator proceeded in terse excitable sentences. 

" We get control of the national government. We 
solidify the northern States by legislation in favor of 
their industries. We antagonize the South, scratch 
their skins, rub handfuls of tariff salt in their wounds, 
— stuff it down their throats. They are over-sensitive 
and hot-headed. They will howl and shout secession. 
Good ! What next ? Why a confederation of north- 
em States, with a community of real interests, lined up 
against the rag^ail cavaliers. And then — ^by judic- 
iously galling the pride of the South — s, peaceable 
agreement to disagree and separate. No civil war, but 
the more bad blood and jealousy the better. After 
that, a tearing to bits of this absurd constitution of 
the inalienable rights of man and a new constitution 
declaring the inalienable rights of property and of the 
well-born." 

" Fine in theory," commented the cautious New 
Yorker. " But I yet fail to see how you are going 
to make this limited constitution while the wild men 
are still loose. They will hardly accept the invitation 
of the spider to the fly. They are semi-intelligent." 

" We shall lure the rabble into their own undoing, 
nevertheless," the Senator answered quickly. "The 
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proposal to form the new constitution will call out re- 
sistance — lawlessness, certainly. We court that. For 
in the midst of the panic and the dread of anarchy, 
the strong man will appear and seize the authority." 

Calverly looked approval like a man already per- 
suaded. But Montgomery shook his head, saying: 
" Your strong man might succeed at first ; he could 
never maintain himself without a standing army. Jef- 
ferson's preaching has made that " 

" Ah ! " broke in the Senator, " you don't grasp the 
new situation. A standing army would become an 
imperative necessity. On our southern border we 
should have a jealous and quarrelsome rival, belligeri 
ent on a moment's notice. Our rival would be the 
cause of our stability at home. He would be a per- 
petual menace and a reason for a strong central gov- 
ernment with a military establishment. With this 
your great man would easily keep the people in 
subjection." 

" It is big and daring, certainly." Montgomery 
had become alert. 

" Yes," broke in Calverly with a fever of enthusi- 
asm, " it is big and daring. It is Napoleonic." 

The Senator was standing erect, an Ajax of might. 
The fire in his eyes made him seem conscious of some 
commission from Fate. The ticking of the clock 
beat into the silence like a quickened pulse. 

" Bonaparte succeeded against allied Europe. 
Here the conditions are more favorable. No allies to 
interfere; only jealous neighbors to furnish a pretext 
for an armament of defense against them and against 
an uprising at home." 

" The Senator's project is certainly the emanation 
of political genius, " the Bostonian urged. " He util- 
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izes the people to forge their own chains. It drives 
democracy to suicide." 

Montgomery had been studying the tactics and the 
result of his mental scrutiny sent him to his feet He 
paced the floor, speaking slowly. 

" I do like the caution of the scheme. We need 
only to be good Federalists until we get into power, 
and after that we can move step by step toward our 
purpose without appearing in the open. If it fails, it 
will merely wreck the party." 

" Exactly so ! " Thornton responded. " We are 
under cover absolutely. It is, on the surface, only a 
game of partisan politics. And it will succeed, if I 
understand the present temper of the country. It will 
not be difficult to make a scape-goat of the Democrats 
and put them out of office. Their war policy has 
brought the country into disgrace. A few skirmishes 
should bring the State governments into our control. 
After the next election, — " his outstretched fingers 
resembled grappling hooks, — " I shall hold the State 
of Pennsylvania completely in my grip. I expect you 
to answer for New York and New England." 

The rest of the conference was a discussion of de- 
tails. When they came to agreement, the host pulled 
the bell cord and Dudley came in with decanter and 
glasses. 

The Senator poured the wine. 

" Let us drink," he said, lifting his glass and sur- 
veying the two with a glance of crafty significance, 
" to the health of the — Federalist party." 

They drank the toast to disunion and despotism 
with tremors, in spite of themselves. Treason was a 
more heinous crime than nowadays. The trial of 
Aaron Burr, a few years before, was still a drastic 
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warning to conspirators. These three statesmen, 
though actuated by selfish motives and, perhaps, by 
honest fears, were foolishly wise in their own conceits. 
They did not feel the pulse of the country. And they 
had a hint of their ignorance then and there. For as 
they stood, sipping the wine, the silence was broken by 
a clamor in the street. It sounded like the marching 
of men to fife and drum. Looking through the win- 
dows they saw a torchlight procession coming toward 
the mansion. 

" Well ! Well ! " exclaimed the Senator with de- 
light. " Some of the boys must have gotten wind of 
your being in town, and they are coming up to give 
you a serenade. We have an election for the local 
offices in a few days, and I suppose the Federalists have 
been holding a rally. Let us go outside. You will 
have to speak a few words to them." 

All three went out on the terrace to greet the 
paraders. As the procession drew near, the brass 
band struck into a marching fanfare, and half a dozen 
or more transparencies were whirled around amid the 
hurrahs of two hundred men. The transparency in 
the van, a huge muslin headlight, gave the Senator's 
delight a sudden jolt and filled him with chagrin. It 
bore on one side in large letters : 

SHACKAMAXON DEMOCRATIC 
ASSOCIATION 

FOR SHERIFF 
JESSE WALKER 

And as the carrier slowly revolved the flaring cube, 
the three statesmen saw on the obverse, crudely painted 
6 
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in lamp-black, a ship, flying an American flag with 
the legend beneath : 

PERRY'S VICTORY GRIEVES THE FEDERAL- 
IST TRAITORS 

" I guess I'll have to save my speech for another 
occasion, Senator," drolly remarked Montgomery. 

" Stand in the shadow of the column," Thornton 
replied, adding testily, " I can't imagine what these 
rowdies are doing up in this part of the city." 

The paraders stopped, broke ranks in front of the 
mansion and turned their backs to it. The leader 
called for a cheer. Three times three were given 
vociferously, and at the conclusion there were out- 
cries of " Bronson ! Bronson ! " The band started 
" Hail ! Columbia ! " with a rousing energy that 
drowned out the noise of the shouters. 

"Who's this Bronson, Senator?" whispered 
Calverly. 

Thornton, still amazed, grunted sourly. 

" He's that blacksmith I told you of. I thought 
he was killed. But I can't see what they would want 
of hint, even alive." 

A committee went over to the stone cottage and 
knocked at the door. A moment later a yotmg man 
came out on the little square porch with the facing- 
benches. The torches, as the paraders gathered close, 
set his figure in the dominant central of a semicircle 
of lights. His face, in contrast with the dark long- 
grown hair, was white and haggard. A nayal cloak 
was thrown over his shoulders, and he hobbled and 
leaned on a cane. Ten feet to the right, at a lifted 
jyindow^ a commonplace woman, sad-eyed, eager, 
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peered out of the dim interior. A youngster, about 
ten years old, sat on her lap, with his arms on the 
windowsill. 

One of the committee raised his hand for silence 
and attention. 

" Gentlemen," he called out, " I have the honor of 
introducing to you one of the heroes of Lake Erie." 

Then hurrahs — ^the pounding of drums — ^the wild 
enthusiastic uproar of the crowd — ^and then an interval 
of hush and expectancy. A voice rang out into the 
frosty night; rang out with a first impulse of pluck, 
fluttered into a tremulous uncertainty of its strength, 
and proceeded with assurance regained. 

" Fellow Democrats, I am one of the few fortu- 
nates who have come back home alive. If the dead," 
— ^he halted, gulped down his timidity, — " if the dead 
could only return to our midst, we might, indeed, have 
cause for rejoicing. But they are forever at rest in 
glory with the God of battles, and all we can do is 
to honor their names with our feeble words of praise." 

He gained composure as he proceeded. The 
flashes of flame, the roaring of guns, the militant ener- 
gies of conflict surged anew into his imagination. 
The stirring emotions, more forcible in the recollection 
than in the distracting reality, swept through him, 
heating the brain, bringing language to the lips. 

" It was a privilege to have been there, my fellow- 
citizens; a privilege and an inspiration. Our sailors 
stood amid the shrieking terrors of destruction and 
not one of them quailed. They fell, bleeding, writhing 
in agony, and not one bemoaned the cost of duty. 
Our flagship, with guns silenced, a helpless wreck on 
the waves, proudly flaunted the stars and stripes at the 
frenzy of the thunderbolts. And when an officer, to 
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save a needless waste of life, ordered the colors to be 
lowered, the wounded lifted their shattered bodies 
from the deck and cried as one man, " Don't touch the 
flag" — sink the ship." 

Something like a sob of tragic joy vibrated into 
the stillness of the night. The voice broke again, 
this time from an overcharge of feeling which bafHed 
words. The atmosphere seemed stricken with a poig- 
nant chill. In the hush the sputtering of the wind- 
blown torches was audible. 

Then he found his masterful utterance; for his 
soul was palpitating with the eloquence of experience. 

" And why did our sailors prefer death to surren- 
der?" As he raised one hand to enforce the query, 
the naval cloak opened, disclosing the arm bound to his 
side. " Why did these Americans choose a grave in 
the lake and hold their lives cheap before an insolent 
foe? Was it for pay? Was it for some little measure 
of vanity, some pride of self? Or was it pride in 
their country, that noble self-forgetting pride, which 
demands that our citizens shall enjoy an unmolested 
liberty on land and sea, and that the stars and stripes 
shall be respected by every nation on the earth ? Ah ! 
my friends! That was their motive and that was the 
real glory of the victory. They believed they had a 
country worth fighting for and worth dying for; and 
in recognition of the faith of those who gave their 
lives, their all, that its honor might be sustained, we, 
who live on to inherit the blessings of their gift, must 
consecrate ourselves to maintain the sacredness of their 
blood-offering for the rights of man." 

The rustle of the willow branches mingled with 
the dying resonance of his words. The crowd be- 
trayed their tension in the rigid postures, the solemn 
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faces, the few feeble attempts at applause, quickly 
suppressed by the overpowering hush. The woman at 
the window hid her eyes in a shawl and muffled a sob. 
For a moment that open space of darkness, lighted 
by the torches, seemed a temple of worship, with the 
penitents massed around an altar. Then on a sudden 
reaction of emotion, the brass band burst into another 
fanfare of music, the pent-up tension broke, and the 
street shook with loud hurrahs. When the enthusiasm 
spent itself, the Shackamaxon Democratic Association 
reformed the ranks and marched home in the mood of 
a funeral procession. 

Young America had found an articulate voice. 
George had fulfilled his early ambition of thrilling a 
crowd. It was not, however, as a preacher on the 
open lots of Southwark. Destiny had twisted the 
threads of his career and turned the juvenile patriot of 
a heavenly kingdom into a patriot of a worldly republic 
where men were striving to establish a government of 
universal justice. His maiden speech was the spon- 
taneous revelation of his spiritual nature. Nothing, 
perhaps, could gauge more accurately the tone of his 
intellectual life than this snap-shot of his consciousness, 
as it were, taken unawares. It indicates that during 
the days after the battle he had been probing deeply, 
estimating values, and thinking in terms of language. 
And the effect of his speech proves that, in the depths 
of his soul, there were the rhythmical throbbings of 
eloquence. 

The three statesmen, lurking in the shadow of the 
mansion's columns, listened to the blacksmith's son 
with the interest of mere curiosity. Their capacious 
minds were too much engrossed with the more im- 
portant concerns of property and privilege to be 
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touched by a patriotic appeal from one of the despised 
rabble. Still they were abashed by the incident; so 
much abashed that they did not hear the noise above 
their heads, when a young woman closed a window, 
climbed the stepping-stool of a high four-poster and 
crept into bed, exulting, thanking God. 

The lad, whom she inadvertently had deprived of 
an education, was rising to his natural level and coming 
into his inheritance of power. 



X. 

VARIABLE WOMAN 

George had indulged in idol worship so devoutly 
that, when he came home, Lottie's face was branded 
on his imagination like the head of the goddess on the 
coins. Absence had spiritualized his love into a blind 
reverence. The habit of secret musing, by the magic 
of love's wonder-working emotions, had transformed 
the girl into an illusion of ethereal being. Not so 
altogether. The string of beads never ceased to send 
waves of delight along his nerves; and often, when 
alone, he had bared his breast to the winds and imag- 
ined the breezes to be the touch of her fingers. 

He appeared before her, hungry from a fast of 
seven months. It was the first night of his return, 

" Oh ! how you startled me ! " 

She had opened the door, expecting to admit one 
of her mother's lodgers. He limped into the dim vesti- 
bule, itching with impatience. 

" Well ! what welcome for a cripple ? " he asked . 
with the self-possession of a happy lover. 

The shock of surprise gave place to an agitation 
of involuntary terror. He didn't notice that. The 
fixed impression of the long brooding absence inter- 
vened between his eyes and the trembling figure. Be- 
sides, his own agitation of joy diverted his attention. 

" Come into the parlor," she stammered, embar- 
rassed as a young girl receiving her first caller. 

In the glare of the lamp he found her breathing 
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hard. It seemed quite natural, this tumult of the 
nerves, at his unexpected home-coming. It made his 
own heart beat faster with joy. 

Lottie had changed slightly. The frivolity had 
gone out of her manner; there was a feverish intensity 
in her expression and a trace of anxiety. He noted 
a new bit of jewelry in the ruching at her throat. Be- 
fore long, however, she regained her old familiar 
vivacity. 

" How stunning you do look, George ! Put on 
your cap. No, that's not at all picturesque. Tilt it 
a little — ^this way." She set the cap at a jaunty slant 
across the forehead and stood off, surveying him from 
head to foot. The naval cloak gave him an authorita- 
tive bearing; the brass buttons hinted at daring and 
glory. He had become a more impressive fellow in 
every way, with more self-confidence, more self-esteem. 

Lottie's mood, at first inexplicably distant, grew 
into a silent enthusiasm. George could read admir- 
ation in her widening eyes. And when she helped him 
off with his cloak, touched the sore shoulder tenderly, 
fixed him in an easy chair and set his lame leg care- 
fully on a stool, he enjoyed a keener bliss than any 
viking attended by the maidens of Valhalla. He had 
never seen Lottie so domestically adorable. 

The parlor was snug and cosy; decorated with 
trifles in rare taste and artistic arrangement. A 
Franklin stove — ^the kind before which our grand- 
fathers toasted their feet — ^filled the room with 
warmth. Lottie's sewihg basket was on the table. 
She was an expert with the needle and her fancy work 
was a matter of boast. As she laid aside a bit of em- 
broidery, George saw her fumble at the ruching. 
When she turned again, the new jewelry was gone. 
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"Why did you take off that pin? Are you 
ashamed of it ? " he inquired genially. 

The blood flushed up to her temples. 
It scrapes my skin/' she answered in confusion. 
It's only a cheap thing. One of the lodgers gave it 
to me. Tell me about yourself. I got only two let- 
ters from you." 

First came the queries about his wounds; and after 
these, eager demands about the details of his experi- 
ence. He described the long jolting ride over the 
mountains, the cabin life of the woods, the building of 
the ships in concealment, the titanic labor of dragging 
the little squadron over the sandbar, the long wait for 
the struggle and finally the battle and the victory. 
Lottie was usually a good listener, like all those who 
live in the present. But on this occasion, although her 
sight was bent steadily upon him, her mind went wan- 
dering afield. George didn't notice the inattention; 
he thought she was following his descriptions with 
rapt interest. The tremors and shivers that shook her 
he ascribed to feminine sensitiveness at the dangers of 
war. Several times she did gaze upon him with 
studious concentration, as if trying to revive a blurred 
image of him. 

" I wore your necklace always, Lottie ; even when 
I was stripped for action. Matt Pearson, poor fel- 
low, joked me about having a snug little lady at the 
home port. Loosen my collar for me." 

She sat rigid, her elbow supported on the knee, her 
chin on the hand, and a fine tapering finger against 
the cheek. She stared, forced a smile, but did not 
move. 

He tugged awkwardly at the collar with his unin- 
jured arm. 
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" Don't ! " she cried. Suddenly covering her eyes, 
she bowed her head and burst into tears. 

"Why, Lottie, Lottie, what's the trouble?" he 
cried, perplexed at such mysteribus behavior. 

The tears hung on her eyelashes like little points of 
dew. She answered brdcenly after a long pause. 

" I don't care for you as much as I thought I did, 
George. I didn't forget you altogether while you 
were gone ; but I did neglect you in thought I had 
a good time and enjoyed myself. It's heartless for 
a girl to do that when a brave man is fighting for his 
country and facing death. I'm heartless, I know it. 
I didn't mean all you believed when I gave you the 
beads. I — I often — ^used you as — a pastime." Her 
voice hardened; there was a frostiness in her throat. 
She avoided his glance. ** Now you have come back 
to me with your great honest loyal love to find " — ^she 
looked up then, trembling, and exclaimed, " I'm afraid 
of you." 

The brave are always magnanimous. At first he 
had been stunned as by a blow that crushes a beautiful 
dream world into chaos. Yet, on an instant's reflec- 
tion, the frank voluntary confession threw her charac- 
ter into a new illumination. His pure love, thinking 
no evil, saw her rising nobly above the thoughtless 
deceit. The confession was a sure proof of her hon- 
esty. The old Lottie of whims, perversities and shams 
was gone. She was casting off, then and there, it 
seemed, all the petty vainglories of self like fripperies 
of adornment and developing into the perfect woman- 
hood of his hope, even though at the denial of love. 

Her hands went out in pleading. 

" Give me back those beads, George. They mean 
too much to you." 
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He was loath to part with the precious keepsake. 
She broke through his resistance, reaching for the 
baubles. In the struggle she tore them loose, and, 
flinging the innocent instruments of coquetry upon the 
floor, crushed them underfoot. 

That act, though it tore the strings of joy in his 
heart, confirmed the credulous faith in her sincerity. 
It invested her with a kind of moral heroism and iden- 
tified the girl with the deified image of imagination. 

He looked at the broken bits and then at her — 
wistfully. The springs of hope had become bitter as 
the waters of Marah. And yet the sweetness, the 
beauty, the fascinating power of the woman were still 
there, within the reach of his arms, to renew the spell 
and to perpetuate desire. He shut his eyes to mitigate 
the agony. The muscles of his body became tense in 
the resistance of his will against the inward wrenching 
of despair. 

" Oh, George, do you love me so much ? " 

With bitten lips he opened his eyes again. Lo)ral 
passionate devotion flashed out of them like gleams 
from a profound gloom. 

Suddenly, on a new impulse, she sprang toward 
him, flung her arms about him like a drowning woman, 
desperate for something firm ; the strain hurt his sore 
shoulder dreadfuHy, but he uttered no sound. Her 
lips, burrowing into the open angle of his throat, 
burned him with ecstatic fire. 

" I need you ! I do need you ! " she cried out, 
sobbing — sobbing hysterically. And she clung with 
convulsive hold to his resurging strength. 

The muse of tragedy had set her mark upon a 
victim. 



XL 

JACKSON APPEARS ON THE HORIZON 

The war dragged on dolefully. On land there 
was little to boast of; on the seas a partial eclipse of 
the first year's glory. Exhaustion of resources, uni- 
versal ruin of commerce, and of real accomplishment — 
nothing; this in brief was the situation. Up in New 
England the opposition to the President's policy omin- 
ously gathered head behind the closed doors of the 
Hartford Convention. At last Madison, in despair, 
sent his commissioners to Europe with instructions to 
make peace at any price. 

In the meantime England, having crushed Napo- 
leon at Waterloo, was able to send her ships and vet- 
eran soldiers to finish the war in America. The fleet 
sailed up the Potomac. General Ross routed the 
militia who tried to defend Washington, Admiral 
Cockburn, standing in the Speaker's chair in the House 
of Representatives, jesting and jeering, put the ques- 
tion of burning the Capitol to a jolly crowd of officers 
and men. They carried the motion like the chorus 
of a comic opera and laid the government buildings 
in ashes. Imediately the dread of invasion swept over 
the coast cities like an Indian fear in the days of the 
settlers; for the American cry of "On to Canada" 
was now superseded by a rumor of British rapacity for 
" Booty and Beauty.*' 

Philadelphia was practically defenceless. The 
news of the destruction of Washington threw the city 
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into a panic. There was a hurry and scurry like the 
scattering of ants from an ant-hill. The timorous rich 
packed their bullion and plate into wagons and gal- 
loped off to Reading or ferried them across the Dela- 
ware to the verdant fastnesses of Jersey. The drollery 
of the panic-stricken was equalled by the drollery of 
the foolish bravadoes. Amateur tacticians proposed 
to destroy the cattle and crops, to arm the women with 
knives, to form civilians into battalions of pike-men 
and rush, in overwhelming multitudes, into hand-to- 
hand conflicts. A fire-devil of this kind of heroism, 
inspired by ,the Numantians of ancient history, 
mounted a barrel and advised the blowing up of the 
city with kegs of gunpowder — forgetful that the gun- 
powder was not available. 

The timidity and the bombast, however, were only 
froth. The sober courage of the citizens was ex- 
pressed in the mass-meeting behind the State House 
in Independence Square. Money was subscribed; 
volunteers enlisted. The forts on the Delaware were 
hastily repaired and earthworks were thrown up on 
the landward side of the city, west of the Schuylkill. 
The City Troop detached relays of videttes to watch 
for the approach of the British. 

These footnotes of history are significant in George 
Bronson's biography. It was at this crisis, when 
everything was at loose ends, that he showed his initia- 
tive and genius for organization. During the winter 
he had been coming into prominence. The Demo- 
cratic Courier printed a flattering paragraph about his 
speech to the serenaders. Twice he had been a guest 
at dinners of political clubs. The panic of invasion 
now unexpectedly revealed the extent of his reputation. 
When, in the pride of a veteran who has smelled pow- 
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dcr, he nailed up a notice and turned the smithy into 
a recruiting office for volunteers of defence, young men 
of the artisan class promptly came up and signed the 
muster rolls. Within three days he received a com- 
mission and had a full company. Aided by an old 
French officer, he drilled the men in High Street, 
using a butcher's stall in the market arcade as an 
armory. 

The flurry ended in nothing. The British came no 
nearer to Philadelphia than Baltimore. There, after 
vainly trying to dislodge the star-spangled banner that 
waved so defiantly over Fort McHenry, they sailed 
away, while Francis Scott Key wrote the national 
anthem on the back of a letter. 

This militia service, nevertheless, made George a 
local figure. His company kept its organization intact 
until the close of the war ; and then, reluctant to break 
the comradeship, the members formed a club under his 
leadership, which, in later years, loyally aided him to 
fight many a battle at the polls. 

The peace envoys still dallied with the British 
commissioners abroad. In America, in spite of Mc- 
Donough's brilliant victory on Lake Champlain, there 
was no hope of gaining the object of the war. The 
power of the immature nation was spent ; England was 
sending over another fleet of veterans. A gloom 
settled over the country like the dusk of the mysterious 
Dark Day. 

Senator Thornton rubbed his hands with delight. 
The Democratic adjninistration was discredited; the 
Federalist party was certain to be returned to power. 
Already in the recent State elections the signs of the 
reaction were convincing. Calverly was behind the 
bolted doors of the conclave at Hartford, manipulating 
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the disaffection of New England. The Senator, at 
home, was working in parallel lines and laying a mine 
to blow the Democrats of Pennsylvania into factions 
and regain control of the State. Thornton chuckled. 
The great loom of destiny was slowly weaving events 
according to his design. Nothing short of a miracle 
could save the President and his party from condemna- 
tion by the people. 

But the miracle happened. 

Up through the wilderness, on panting horses, 
came the couriers with the despatches of the amazing 
victory at New Orleans. Messengers of the Almighty 
they seemed, with tidings of salvation. The Ameri- 
can frontiersmen, outnumbered two to one, had put to 
rout an army of Wellington's veterans, slain and cap- 
tured them by hundreds, almost without loss. The 
coon-hunters of Kentucky and Tennessee, the planters 
and settlers of the Gulf States had done it — given the 
great bully the knockout blow just before the call of 
time. The eagle screamed from the mountain top and 
the hills and the plains thundered with a people's joy. 
The heart of the North throbbed with the heart of the 
South. Something unforeseen had been gained by the 
war. Amid the throes of exultation and pride, there 
was a quickened spirit of nationality; while, on the 
sbuthem horizon, whither all eyes were turned, loomed 
the tall inspiring figure of Andrew Jackson, the future 
arch-enemy of all disunionists and the masterful hero 
of his age. 

When George heard of the victory, he turned a 
handspring and then rushed into the house with a 
warwhoop. 

" Mother, Jackson has saved the country ! " he 
shouted and, flinging his arms about her neck, he wept 
like one reprieved from death. 
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The triumph of American arms brought woe into 
the house of Thornton. In private the vestryman of 
Christ Church swore with the vigor of a Spanish 
pirate; but in public he checked his tongue, but sul- 
lenly chewed the cud of his distemper. The wheel 
of fate had turned " full circle." That flood-tide of 
patriotism, the one thing which he feared, threatened 
to drive all his Napoleonic statecraft upon the rocks. 

Philadelphia celebrated the victory with a carnival. 
It was midwinter, and the snow lay six inches deep; 
yet that did not chill the paraders. All the organiza- 
tions, military, political, and industrial, thousands 
strong, were in the line. Bonfires blazed ; drums beat ; 
bands played ; the church-bells clanged from Kensing- 
ton to Southwark. The tall shot-tower was turned 
into a victory column of fire. Through the streets, 
under triumphal arches with swinging lamps, past the 
lines of illuminated windows, waving flags and cheer- 
ing women, the men filed, rank after rank, some on 
horseback, some in carriages, the mass on foot, bearing 
torches and banners, carrying Revolutionary flags, 
dragging Revolutionary cannon. The stars sparkled 
clear in a cold sky and the Greek fire sent lurid columns 
of incense, red, yellow, and green into the heavens. 
The welkin echoed with hurrahs and wild elation. At 
the office of the Democratic Courier, where Wagner 
" the Dutchman " had set out a transparency of Jack- 
son astride of a horse, the paraders cheered the stal- 
wart defender of the war and forced him to ride in the 
van. The procession marched up Chestnut Street, 
past the Bank, the State House, the theatres, the hotels, 
the Museum, the Masonic Temple, and turned up 
Ninth toward the University. 

It was the plan, at this point, to countermarch down 
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High Street. But before the marshals made the turn, 
some one shouted : 

" Go to the left. Let us make the Senator illumin- 
ate and give us a speech." 

The Monitor, which was well known to be Thorn- 
ton's organ, had tried to belittle the victory at New 
Orleans. Popular indignation was running high 
against the owner. The suggestion passed down the 
line orally, rank calling to rank, and it caused a travel- 
ling wave of vociferous approval. ' 

George was there at the head of his company. 
And when the cry came to force the Senator to join 
in the celebration, his teeth gritted on the edges. The 
old rancor flamed up and gave him a desire for some 
personal activity in his enemy's humiliation. He could 
feel the scar burning on his cheek as the hot blood of 
revenge flushed through his veins. He had long 
waited for the hour of reckoning ; perhaps it was come 
at last. 

As the procession approached the mansion, he left 
his company and ran up to the chief marshal. 

" Mr. Harris," he said, " hadn't we better send a 
committee to wait on him." And he added with 
aggressive energy, " I'm his neighbor and I want to 
be on that committee." 

The oncoming ranks were breakinsf; those behind 
were crowding those in advance. Scores of voices 
were shouting gibes, some hilarious, some malicious. 
A little brainless leadership and the procession would 
degenerate into turbulence. 

" Order ! " yelled the marshal. " I'm ^oine to 
send in a committee." He named George and two 
others. 

In the midst of the leafless trees and the white 

7 
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snow the great house loomed dark and forbidding. 
Its front had the moroseness of the Senator's chagrin. 
The shutters were closed on the ground floor, and in 
the upper stories the blinds were drawn, so that no 
light was visible except the hall light through the 
lunette above the door. As George rapped the brazen 
serpent, his heart leaped with vindictive exhilaration. 
Hitherto he had been browbeaten and called a raga- 
muffin. Now he had the dignity of an envoy with the 
power of public opinion behind him. The thought, as 
he realized the responsibility, cooled the heat of his 
blood. 

" You do the talking, Bronson," said one of the 
committeemen. " You've got the knack for that sort 
of thing." 

They were kept waiting a while. The crowd, 
under control of the leaders, was behaving very 
decently. 

At last the butler opened the door. 

" We desire to see the Senator," said George. 

Dudley scratched his kinky wool and, with a look 
askance at the snowy shoes, left them standing in the 
hallway. 

Another wait — irascible ejaculations from above. 
Finally the Senator came paddling down the canvas- 
covered stairs. He wore a long house-coat of East 
Indian stuff and embroidered slippers. In spite of an 
endeavor to appear unconcerned, he was unmistakably 
agitated. 

" Well, gentlemen/' he said curtly, " what do you 
want?" 

" Senator," George spoke up, " we are a commit- 
tee from the citizens of Philadelphia sent in to request 
you to illuminate your house in honor of the battle of 
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New Orleans. We should also like to have a few 
words from you, as our national representative, suit- 
able to the occasion." 

He had restrained the temptation to be bumptious. 
His manner betrayed nothing but deference. But 
Thornton recognized him and suspected the secret 
exultation. 

" Humph ! " he grunted and looked at him as one 
might watch a caged monkey. " Who made a scrub 
like you the spokesman of the citizens of 
Philadelphia?" 

The contempt stirred George's bile. 

"That, sir, is beside the point," he answered 
sharply. " If I were not authorized, I should not 
be here. The important question is, will you 
illuminate ? " 

Backed by public opinion, the "scrub" was push- 
ing the great man against the wall. Thornton felt the 
insecurity of his position. For policy's sake he might 
have yielded. That house had been visited by a crowd 
once before, when his father, during hard times, had 
tried to comer the flour supply. But in this instance 
the sagacity of the politician was dominated by per- 
sonal pride. 

" You doubtless know my principles, Mr. What's- 
your name." He stressed the nondescript title. " I 
conceal them from no one. Those should have an- 
swered your question in advance." 

George remained impassive, though with great 
effort. His quick mind perceived his logical ad- 
vantage. 

" Do I understand," he broke out with a suavity 
that ill-concealed the eagerness, " that your principles 
will not permit you to celebrate the triumph of Ameri- 
can arms?" 
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The enemy was delivered into his hands. The 
Senator saw his fatal folly; but rage befuddled his 
judgment. 

" Principles or no principles/* he shouted, " I'll 
not be cowed by a mob. Now go about your business 
and leave my house." He turned on his heels and 
went upstairs, stamping and muttering in anger. 

Snubbed, foiled, George glanced at his two com- 
panions. They looked sheepish. The Senator's house 
was his castle, a stronghold in law, and they had been 
practically kicked out of doors. In the heart of the 
spokesman, however, there was a brutish lust for re- 
taliation. As he stepped upon the terrace, into the 
chill of the winter night, he felt the tempestuous pas- 
sion of the demagogue. He could carry Thornton's 
answer and, with a few incendiary words, turn that 
crowd into an angry mob. He could pay his long 
score of hatred with riot and public disgrace, perhaps 
political ruin. It was the supreme moment for his 
revenge. 

It was also a crucial moment for his character. 
The opportunity was an acid test for pure metal or 
base alloy. He could use it as a representative of 
the people, preserving their dignity as a sacred trust, 
or he could abuse it and gratify a personal spite. 

Slight incidents often determine large issues. A 
railroad train rushes to safety or destruction at the 
turn of a switch. While George struggled with the 
good and the evil impulses, a sign came to him — from 
above. As he stepped from the terrace, chandng to 
look back, he saw that a window in the second story 
had been raised a few inches, and out of the dark 
interior was thrust the bare arm of a girl, waving an 
American flag. 
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Instantly it was afternoon in the snow-covered 
woodland. A kit of tools was on his shoulder. A 
girl, in tartan plaid and tippet, was talking to him. 
He could hear her inspiring voice : 

" Fight for your ideals and be a real American.*' 

The struggle ended; the seething passion of the 
demagogue was quelled. Above him was a* faint flut- 
ter like a dove's wings. It was only, however, the 
American flag, waved by a patriotic young woman. 

He walked down the path and something within 
his soul chanted the battle hjmin of self-conquest. 
" He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city." In this moment he won the battle of 
self-rule. 

As the three envoys passed through the gate, hun- 
dreds of lusty throats were clamoring impatiently at 
the dark house : 

"Light up! Light up! Make him light up!" 

George jumped upon the horseblock and shouted 
in high pitched tones: 

" Fellow citizens : the Senator, like every self- 
respecting man, is loath to play the hypocrite. He has 
always been an advocate of friendly relations with 
England and has opposed the war from the first. His 
principles he has proclaimed openly and without reser- 
vation. Naturally, then, he is unwilling to indulge 
in any hypocritical expression of joy when he feels 
none. I think you will all agree with me that 
although we differ with him in opinion, we ought to 
pay a tribute of respect to his candor and to- his 
courage." 

This conciliatory speech was greeted with many 
cries of approval. A large number of Federalists were 
in the parade. Americans, moreover, are tolerant and 
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respect a frank honest opponent Nevertheless the 
times were surcharged widi partisan rancor and, al- 
though Thornton had loyal supporters^ he had implac- 
able foes. 

A firebrand leaped upon the block and shook his 
fist 

** Down with the traitor ! " he screamed " He*s 
got to celebrate or by God ! well go in and light the 
house ourselves." 

Yells of assent followed this outburst The crowd 
began to sway and push toward the mansion. The 
marshals shouted and swung their arms; but mass 
energy was in motion. In a moment more there would 
have been a rush like a breaking dam. George saw 
it coming and, with a flash thought of Katharine's 
safety, he gathered all his force of resistance. The 
inventiveness of tact — ^was the only means of control- 
ling the mob. 

" Gentlemen I '' he called out at the top of his 
lungs. The upraised hand, the ring of the voice, the 
dominating personality, acted like a bracing stone 
against a huge hanging boulder. He won an instlEUit 
of attention, an instant only. 

But he used the advantage quickly. 

" Gentlemen 1 " he repeated. 

There was a change in the tone, an intonation of 
the voice that touched curiosity and held it in suspense. 
The moment of attention was prolonged. He had 
conquered a hearing. 

" Gentlemen ! " he repeated again, this time much 
lower, with a long insinuating resonance that gave the 
word its full meaning. An index finger pointed the 
application to each individual. The silence was like 
a sudden stop. He had struck the chord of reflection 
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that gives check to blinded passion. Then into the 
plastic consciousness of the mob he injected an intelli- 
gent idea. 

" The best place," he added slowly, incisively, " the 
best place to express our sentiments for Senator 
Thornton is — at — the polls." 

In later years he was often accused of being a 
demagogue and of acting for a premeditated effect. 
His public manner was always novel, ingenious, and 
dramatic. But he was no actor, in the artificial sense. 
He belonged to nature's school, and his power came 
from sincerity and a fertile quick-conceiving brain. 

He carried the crowd. The turbulent energy 
escaped through the safety valve of the cheers that 
followed the suggestion of better wisdom. The lead- 
ers soon restored the broken lines and the procession 
moved down High Street to martial music. 

As one of the carriages took its place in the proces- 
sion, an old gentleman, muffled in a woollen scarf, 
remarked to the man beside him : 

" That young fellow measures four square, or I'm 
mistaken. And he's got a genius for leadership, an 
unmistakable genius." There was a trace of the Ger- 
man accent in his speech. 

" Why, Wagner, that's the youngster who was 
with Perry at Lake Erie." 

" You don't say so ! A fighter, too! " 

As the editor of the Courier moved along in the 
procession, he mused to himself: 

" Perhaps he's the young man I'm on the lookout 
for. He certainly knows how to handle a crowd." 

The paraders disbanded by the old court-house at 
the foot of the market arcade. 



XII. 

ONE OF THE HESSIANS 

" So you are George Bronson. Hnmh ! I told 
you to come at eight o'clock. It is ten minutes after. 
Sit down." 

The voice was gruff; the manner without any of 
the graces of courtesy. 

" Your clock is fast," said George, unawed by the 
curtness, consulting his watch. It was a relic of his 
father, taken from his body on the Laivrence. 

Wagner looked him over, peering through thick 
silver-rimmed spectacles, which magnified his own 
eyes into giant's eyes, hideous, glowering. George 
squirmed. He had never before seen the editor of the 
Courier at close range. The first impression was of 
physical grdssness; the man had an immense fatty 
body. But no one could come into Wagner's presence 
without feeling the tremendous driving power of an 
intellectual engine. His very frame exuded animal 
heat. He talked with his jaws, and every emphatic 
word shook the flabby cheeks. But the feature that 
made Geoi^e squirm was the nose; it was mashed 
almost flat irito his face. 

Below the presses rumbled and rattled, printing the 
morning edition. George was in Wagner's private 
apartment above the office. The furnishings were 
expensive, but of indiscriminate taste; chairs with 
lavish woodcarving; cases of books and disordered 
papers; pictures, sentimental, domestic, and etchings 
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after Rembrandt and Diirer. The wall spaces of 
prominence were occupied by two large engravings, 
one, The Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
the other, a portrait of Thomas Jefferson. Over in 
the comer was the indication of a hobby — sl glass 
cabinet of butterflies. 

The tenant himself was clad in a black velvet 
jacket, the republican pantaloons and high boots. He 
had been smoking a pipe and drinking beer. 

" I sent for you," said Wagner finally, in the same 
brusque tone, 

I am here," replied George impassively. 
You have a mother and a brother to support, 
I understand. I think I can find something better for 
you than shoeing horses and mules." 

" rd like to hear of it, sir." 

This evidence of benevolent purpose turned 
George's mood into deference. 

"Young man," continued the elder, lighting his 
pipe with a twisted bit of paper, " there is a future be- 
fore you — 2, great future. And you're got brains." 

The compliment from such a distinguished source 
sent pin-pricks and ruby tints into George's cheeks. 

" Tush ! I know what I am talking about," Wag- 
ner responded to his modest protest. " I may not 
read Greek, but I can read human nature. There is 
the making of a political leader in you, and the Demo- 
cratic party needs youngsters of your stripe. It is in 
great danger. The war has kept us solidified. Now 
that the peace has come, we are liable to split into 
factions. If we can't keep together, the Federalists 
will turn us out in Pennsylvania and that silk-stocking, 
Thornton, will go back to the Senate for another term. 
Already he is laying his plans, by paid agents, to force 
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our disruption. ITie Senator's your neighbor," he 
added in an offhand way. " You must be very 
friendly to him or you wouldn't have made that plea, 
the other night, in his favor." The big eyes watched 
closely through those thick glasses. 

" I hate him," George blazed out before he took 
thought. Then to justify the vehemence, he told his 
story and showed the scar. 

" Good Lord ! " flie editor exclaimed. " Why did 
you defend him last week, after such treatment ? " 

" I had reasons." 

" You must have a long eye for revenge. If the 
crowd had done him any damage, he would have been 
made a martyr and gained sympathy. As you worked 
it, you did him more damage. You alienated hun- 
dreds of votes. The devil I You will make a poli- 
tician all right." 

George held his tongue and let the other man make 
his inferences, which showed that he had taken the 
first step to become a politician, at any rate. 

" You hate him, eh ! So do L" Wagner's teeth 
crunched like a dog's, cracking a bone. " You are the 
man I need exactly." He blew out a quart of smoke 
and meditated. " I want you to find out just what 
Thornton is doing. 

" How, sir? 

The old man, who had been lying back in an arm- 
chair, leaned forward, peered over the rims of his 
spectacles and eyed him like a tailor threading a needle. 

" It's dangerous," he announced cautiously. " I 
want you to take a position in the post-office," — ^he 
stopped, but the scrutiny was fixed and searching, — 
" and I want you to find out what is in the mail which 
Thornton gets from up state and from New England." 
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George sat bolt upright in his chair like the stiff 
Egyptian kings on the tablets. He appeared dazed 
by the proposal. 

" I won't do it.'* 

" Not if I guarantee you security against trouble ? 
Not if I promise you a good lucrative appointment to 
office?" 

" Not if you promise to make me governor of the 
State. I'm poor, but I'm not a scoundrel." 

Wagner got up, put out both hands, with a coun- 
tenance of exultant joy. The flabby skin, the gigantic 
eyes, the mutilated nose, lost their grossness. It was 
as if he had taken off a misshapen mask and disclosed 
the real face. The features were transformed; the 
brute force had melted into a kindly glowing enthusi- 
asm, almost tears. 

"Thank Heaven! You stood the test. Now I 
know you are the man I want. You are incor- 
ruptible." 

He put a big heavy hand on George's forehead and 
brushed back the hair tenderly. 

" Why couldn't I have a son like you ? Great 
God, what have I done to be denied the joy of life? " 

All at once, as by the cry of a child in the night, 
George's heart was pierced by the sense of the old 
man's loneliness. A strange mood of sentiment pos- 
sessed them both ; it mastered Wagner completely and 
flung open the dark sanctuary of his privacy. 

" I hear little folks sometimes, when I'm asleep. 
But they are always gone when the daylight comes. 
No woman could ever love this mutilated baboon face." 
He attempted to laugh. " I'm one of the oddities of 
the human museum." Then his utterance changed 
suddenly to fierceness, the flabby cheeks shook, the 
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body trembled like an engine under full steam. The 
accent became more noticeably German with the rapid- 
ity of his words. 

" Do you know how I got to be such a caricature 
of God's image? Way back, years ago, I was a 
decent-looking lad in Hesse-Cassel — ^yes, I was one of 
the Hessians of the Revolution. A press-gang broke 
into my father's house at midnight, six of them led by 
a drunken rake, the younger son of a baron. He was 
recruiting a company to hire out to the British. It 
was great sport for him, to go to America to shoot the 
patriots — greater sport than a boar hunt. They had 
a trumped-up charge against me, and when I resisted 
arrest, for I knew what it meant, the brute knocked 
me senseless with the butt of a pistol. It was that 
blow that gave me this monkey face. On board ship, 
as we came over, the blackguard used to make merry 
at my appearance and call me ' Herr Stumpfnase \'* 

Wagner's countenance, excited by the pictures of 
memory, was scarlet with ferocity. George listened to 
this record of despotic tyranny with heated blood. It 
was a parallel to his own history, only far more 
infuriating. 

" We made an end of him" continued the speaker. 
" Some one shot him in the brain at the battle of Long 
Island. No, I didn't do it myself. But I could have 
saved him by a jog of the next man's musket. He 
went too easy — ^he never kicked. But if the devil did 
his duty, there is another aristocrat roasting in hell." 

Wagner wheezed asthmatically. 

" I deserted soon after and joined the American 
army, fought in the ranks till Yorktown. After that 
I became a citizen. I had earned my liberty, but was 
too ugly to enjoy it. I got work at my trade as a 
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printer, stayed home at nights, mastered the language 
and read books. Books were my friends. They never 
shuddered at me or looked with curious pity. Men 
discovered, in time, that I had done some thinking. 
Inch by inch I worked my way up until I was an intel- 
lectual force and a political power. By the time I was 
fifty, I owned the Courier and used it to help Jefferson 
drive that snob Adams out of the government. I'm to 
be reckoned with and tliey know it, all these silk- 
stockings. They hate me, they paint me black with 
lies ; for I have fought their privileges and pretensions 
and will fight — ^until," — ^he broke off, — " I'm talking 
about myself and forgetting why I sent for you." 

" Don't stop," cried George eagerly, his imagina- 
tion aglow with ambitions. " I want to get up in the 
world and be something like you." 

"You shall be, by the Almighty." The man 
thumped a table with his fist. " I'm going to give you 
the diance. I'm not so bright as I used to be; I'm 
getting old. But the work of establishing this nation 
and of preserving it for the common people is not yet 
done. The aristocrats despise us as the rabble and 
would like to rule us like the despots of Europe. God 
forbid that," he exclaimed in solemn fervor, raising 
aloft a clenched hand. " God forbid that this land ©f 
all the earth, where a man can speak his mind and 
own his soul, without fear and trembling, should ever 
become the footstool of a privileged class. There is 
still a danger of that. Our liberties are not yet secure ; 
Thornton and his kind remain as a menace. That is 
why I am a Democrat, and that is why I called you 
here. I want you to take up the fight for the common 
people where I leave off. I'm going to train you up 
to become assistant editor of the Courier. You've got 
the pluck and the gift of language." 
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The surprise paralyzed George ; he could not utter 
a sound. Yet all his pent-up ambition leaped at the 
opportunity like a wrestler, springing for the catch and 
hold. 

** You can't mean it, Mr. Wagner," he finally 
gasped. " I'm only a blacksmith." 

" What has that got to do with it? Jesus Christ 
was only a carpenter. It is not a matter of trade; 
it's character. I've got faith in you ; I liked the ring 
of your voice, last week. It had bell-metal." 

They talked till late in the night. Wagner desired 
George to continue for a time in the smithy. He was 
ferreting out Thornton's schemes and could use him 
best if their alliance were unknown. He admonished 
him to make friends, and it was his suggestion that 
George should turn the militia company into a political 
club. " Teach them to love the Republic and to hate 
all those who would subject men to any authority ex- 
cept their own free wills," he urged. Before they 
parted, he took down a large Bible and made George 
lay his hand on it and swear that he would never desert 
the cause of the people. That oath sealed a friendship 
which lasted till death. 

George went home somewhat in the mood of Moses 
when he came down from Horeb and the burning bush. 
The stars were flashing lights. The air was keen and 
frosty. The streets, except for the drowsy night- 
watches, were deserted. Yet the huge personality of 
Wagner seemed to walk with him and talk with him, 
to weigh upon his spirit like the dim intimation of an 
awful unsearchable presence. At times he saw the 
mortal figure of the man, his coarse hulking body, but 
that always vanished before the grand militant soul, 
alone, self-sufficient — battling, like the culture heroes 
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of mythology — for racial development. A divine 
commission had come to George. Another Samuel 
had anointed another young David. He had gained 
a deeper vision of the American idea. 

At his doorstep he squared around and scowled at 
the sleeping mansion across the way. Drops of bitter- 
ness still poisoned the cup of his joy. 

" Mister What's-your-name ! " he muttered, recall- 
ing the great man's contempt. " You'll hear from 
Mister What's-your-name, Mister Senator.** 



XIIL 

A LOVER IN DARKNESS 

Georgs was a man's man. His wisdom about 
women had all the stupidity that belongs peculiarly to 
the masculine sex. Beauty dazzled him. His nature 
had too much reverence for " the beautiful sex " to be 
critical, and too much chivalry to be suspicious. When 
he tried to explain the contradictions of Lottie's con- 
duct, he reasoned like a philosopher. The consequence 
was — well — ^there was a consequence. 

The Jackson Democratic Club (the successor of the 
militia company) organized a joint outing of kindred 
political associations. It was an idea of Bronson's, 
to promote good-fellowship and to strengthen party 
spirit. Already his mind was inventing ways of bring- 
ing individuals into an organic mass. The outing was 
held in the Baptisterion, a shady grove on the Schuyl- 
kill, where, in colonial times, the Baptists had im- 
mersed their converts. 

This field-day was more liberal than a Methodist 
picnic. There were fiddlers and a dancing pavilion; 
there were booths where beer was sold from the keg. 
Raffles, too, were on the program ; our grandsires loved 
to take chances, even in the lottery that built the steeple 
of Christ Church. Old-fashioned games furnished 
other amusements; quoits, four old cat, nine holes, 
throwing the joke. Of course there were running 
races and a barbecue. 

The June day was radiant, with a feeble bluster of 
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wind. Two thousand people went — grocers, tailors, 
carpenters, mechanics, with their wives and children. 
The grove was filled with wagons and carry-alls, gor- 
geously decorated with tri-color muslin. From the 
flag-pole in the centre of the grounds fluttered the 
American flag. 

Mother Bronson wouldn't go; nor would she per- 
mit young Jack to go. She was scandalized by the 
rumors about beer. 

" You are getting worldly, George ; but you shan't 
cornipt Jack," she declared, lecturing him stoutly on 
temperance. 

" I don't drink myself, mother," he expostulated. 
" But I can't refuse to pass the time of day with every 
one who does." 

Lottie, although affecting disdain for such a com- 
mon set of people, finally yielded to George's persuas- 
ion. Of late she had become very tractable. He took 
her behind a trotter from the livery stables and as they 
dashed into the grounds, hundreds of eyes stared at 
the chosen one of the popular young leader. The sen- 
sation she caused tickled her vanity beyond wont ; and 
George dwelt that day in the seventh heaven. When 
he brought up his friends and introduced them, her 
cordial manner and her spirited talk set a spell at work 
among the young men. In going and coming, he was 
poked in the ribs and asked if he was *' the lucky one " 
and when it was " coming off." Before long Lottie 
was holding a reception under the trees. The admir- 
ers came, saw, and lingered. They fetched her lemon- 
ade, begged favors for the athletic contests, bought her 
sweetmeats, held her parasol. 

As one of the committee George was busied with 
many details. He had scores of questions to answer, 
8 
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hands to shake, children to pat on the shoulder and 
babies to praise in the arms of doting mothers. He 
had a relish for that sort of thing, and wherever he 
went the atmosphere was warm and genial. The 
crowd liked him because he so manifestly liked the 
crowd. They pushed him into prominence with their 
good-will. 

How stimningly beautiful Lottie did look that day ! 
The perfect complexion, the perfect features, the per- 
fectly fitting white gown, gathered at the high waist 
by a dark red fluttering sash ! The long filmy folds of 
the skirt, full of curves and contours when she moved, 
seemed to sculpture, not conceal, the delicacy of her 
adorable body. And when she leaned back in a rustic 
bench, saucily tilting her head and lazily twirling her 
parasol, the sunshine, pelting through the thin red silk, 
set her in a whirling aureola of crimson radiance. 
And out of the enchanting haze came the glint and 
sparkle of her eyes and the merry lilt of laughter. 
She looked in that group like some lustrous solitary 
poppy growing among common clover. The picture 
was absolutely bewitching. In proof, other girls hov- 
ered about her and stared — the envious entourage of 
Princess Charming. 

" The very wife for an ambitious politician,*' mused 
George, gazing from a distance in a wine-like 
intoxication. 

Yes, that day he dwelt in the seventh heaven; he 
was the happiest soul among the two thousand. But 
suddenly, without a warning, into this serene sky of 
bliss came the unexpected bolt. 

It was an hour after twilight, when the old men, 
the women and the children had gone home and the 
young folks were in the midst of the evening dance. 
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For the moment, George, who had throttled his Metho- 
dist scruples, was dancing with another girl. A horse- 
man came dashing into the grounds. The rider, 
groomed rather foppishly, dismounted and made his 
way to the pavilion. 

It was Frank Thornton. 

George recognized him with amazement. Only a 
skylarking impulse could have brought the son of a 
rabid Federalist into this company of Democrats. 
Thornton looked around among the dancers as -if 
searching for some one in particular. George watched 
him, lynx-eyed, apprehensive of trouble. 

Frank spied Lottie and walked over to her boldly. 
He broke into her conversation with a young man, 
coming from the rear. At the sound of his voice, she 
jumped up with a start of alarm. 

" What brought you here ? " she exclaimed, visibly 
trembling. 

" My horse," he responded, smiling and bowing 
like a courtier. " I gave him free rein and he ran for 
your trail." 

"Was it Rover?" 

" No, it was Betty." 

She excused herself from her partner and drew 
him over into a corner. 

" I wish you hadn't come," she said nervously, 
when they were apart. 

" I went to your house ; your mother told me you 
were here. I couldn't endure the thought of my 
beauty alone with these beasts." 

" Hush ! Don't talk so loud," she begged, tremb- 
ling all over. 

He leaned close and whispered in her ear. She 
caught the contagion of his flushing senses. Frank 
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was the kind of man who stirs the susceptible to thrills 
of emotion. He was not a handsome fellow nor well 
formed, nor muscular; but his bearing and the style 
of his clothes gave him a handsome appearance. He 
had the dare-devil's abandon and verve. 

" Have you been thinking of me to-day, Medora? " 

He stole the handkerchief from her lap, and with 
sly ostentation, put it to his lips under the cover of his 
hand. 

" I have been thinking of you very much lately 
and the thoughts were not always pleasant. Have 
you had the talk with your father? " 

"Yes! and it was stormy, as I feared. That is 
why I am here." 

Lottie's hand went involuntarily to her breast. 

" What has that bumpkin been saying to you to- 
day?" 

** Don't speak of him like that. He deserves more 
respect from a rival." 

" Rival ! " Frank's eyes flashed with temper. 
" How dare you call that smudge face my rival ? Take 
it back." 

It stirred her temper in turn. 

" No, I won't. You have never given me any 
open acknowledgment, and until you do, he is your 
rival. I often think I had better marry him. I was 
thinking about it to-day seriously. He's poor, but he 
has a fine character and he is going to be a big man 
sometime. . I'm very fond of him." 

" Oh, don't try the jealousy game. It's too 
ancient." 

She flared with indignation at the brutal remark. 
He laughed at it, jauntily looking on her with the con- 
fidence of domination. 
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Just then the musicians began to play and a little 
later, amid the sound of fiddles and the flurry of feet, 
George came up to her very nonchalantly and said : 

" I believe this dance is mine, Lottie." 

He appeared as unconscious of the other man's 
presence as if she had been sitting beside an empty 
chair. 

Lottie became much flustered. 

" Mr. Thornton, you've met Mr. Bronson, I be- 
lieve," she said excitedly. 

No, I don't know him," drawled Frank. 
Mr. Thornton has a short memory," George put 
in good-humoredly. " I don't claim an acquaintance. 
But we met once — ^under a walnut tree." 

Frank grew red, but he kept his nerve. 

" Dance with him, if you promised," he said in an 
insolent tone of proprietorship. " I'll wait." 

Lottie gave him a studied glance ; there was a trace 
of subtle cunning in it. Then she turned to George. 

" Yes, I will dance with you. I intended to with- 
out this generous permission." 

He had the satisfaction of taking her away. They 
whirled around, Lottie apparently oblivious of the sulk- 
ing man in the comer. George, however, was aware 
of her agitation, though he was too proud to ask any 
questions. 

After the dance had ended and they were chatting, 
up came Frank very promptly. 

" I hope you are now disengaged. I want to talk 
to you." 

The rudeness of his manner was almost insulting. 
George's temper was like a loaded shell ready to burst ; 
but he had too much natural dignity to start a public 
love-broil. 
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" ril go with you," said Lottie, again trembling. 

She followed him weakly, like a broken filly drawn 
by a halter. They left the pavilion and went towards 
the woods. George caught one last glimpse of her 
expression, in the glare of the pine brand burning at 
the top of the tall stake. The features were desper- 
ately drawn and piteous. 

All at once his mind got an illumination. 

" She really does love me, but she is tempted by 
his wealth." A comforting thought — ^that the love 
was his ; a disenchanting one — ^that she was vacillating 
between love and money. 

" Let her choose between us," he muttered fiercely, 
feeling a cold blast suddenly swoop upon his love- 
dream. 

They were gone a long time. He tried to take her 
absence phlegmatically and danced with other girls. 
Nevertheless he perceived that tongues were wagging 
about this desertion of his " lady " with an intruder. 
To escape the gossip he sought the solitude of the river 
bank, pacing to and fro, resolving upon a course of 
action. If Lottie was playing him a game of hood- 
man-blind, he would put an end to that, this very night. 

The footpath edged the shore. He became aware 
of sounds. Low indistinguishable voices broke the 
hush that lay upon woodland and stream; the distant 
music confused the words. One phrase, however, 
pitched high by tension of feeling, broke out, sharp, 
quick, and vehement. 

" You are not a gentleman." 

The laugh of a man, scornful in the pride of power, 
shook through the dense foliage like the shrill noc- 
turnal howl of a cojrote. 

There was some more confused talk, smothered by 
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the music. George hastened away, sensitive against 
eavesdropping. His imagination, already in alarm, 
was now volcanically active in the midst of a great 
overwhelming mystery. But he was resolute on this : 
if there was any game of hoodman-blind, he wasn't 
going to wear the bandage. 

The two at last emerged from the woods. George 
was sitting under a tree, talking politics with a group 
of men. He noted Frank's jauntiness, Lottie's abject 
misery. He saw her wave him away with an im- 
patient gesture; he went, after some lingering, some 
pleading. When his horse carried him off, she was 
sitting on a bench, looking fixedly after the vanishing 
rider. 

George went to her directly ; the mystery acted on 
him like steam tmder pressure. 

" Come with me," he said imperiously. 

A wild irrational rage had possession of her — ^the 
white rage that spares neither foe nor friend. For 
full thirty seconds she glared at him like a feline beast, 
infuriated, preparing to spring. George stood rock 
still, glaring back the inexorable command. 

" I'll go," she said, yielding. " Which way? " 

He led her down to the river path. A breeze was 
making a slight fracas among the leaves, but he could 
hear her terrified breathing above it. They stopped 
under a clump of willow^s. It was very still and dark 
there; only the sound of the lapping little wavelets 
and the intermittent diffusion of starshine. The earth 
under foot was damp. 

" I smell mint," she said to break the strain. 

George would brook no mitigation of the moment ; 
he began at once with the incisiveness of a military 
commander. 
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"You owe me an explanation. Now give it." 

She was leaning against a slanting willow trunk, 
almost exhausted by the rack of her nerves; he stood 
some little distance off. No answer came. The tiny 
wavelets broke softly like gjace notes of music. 
Spl-ash ! Spl-ash ! Spl-ash ! He, too, became aware 
of the odor of mint. Still no answer. Then there 
was a low rending cry — a rush in the darkness — like 
a child's rush from a terror into its father's protection. 
Her arms were about his neck. She clung as one, 
hanging over a cliff, lays hold of a tree-stump — ^with 
the passion of life. Her face burrowed into his neck, 
her breast a quivering spasm of emotion — ^against his 
own. Flesh seemed almost to touch flesh. Her heart 
beat like a hammer, sending galvanic shocks through 
his body. He reeled as one unbalanced by a whirl- 
wind. 

There was no longer any mystery; the mystery 
was in his arms. 

"Love me! Love me!" she begged again and 
again between the hysterical bursts of sobbing. 

The tears of women — ^the chivalry of men. Day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. The weaker sex ! That term of courtesy 
is an ironical paradox. 

" I do love you," he cried out from the depths of 
his soul. " I never doubted it before to-night." 

" Oh, don't doubt — don't doubt, just when I most 
need your protection." 

The clasp tightened. 

" You shall have my protection." 

She could feel his stalwart body, flushing with 
strength. Her fingers passed caressingly over his 
forehead and through his hair. 

" I must tell you, George, I have been foolish, very 
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foolish. But only that. You know I crave excite- 
ment and love attention. I've been a flirt. It amuses 
me to hear sentimental talk and laugh at it. I've 
treated you tliat way, lots of times. You never took 
advantage — ^but Mr. Thornton*' — she shuddered and 
clutched him again — ^hard, " oh, I never understood 
until to-night. He thought that because I was poor, 
I would " 

" Stop ! " he burst out like the flash of a musket. 
" If you say it, I shall go and kill him." 

He pushed himself from her and walked this way 
and that, like a frenzied beast in a cage. The sweat 
of a maddening fury beaded his forehead; the brain 
within was a furnace. The rage was too barbaric for 
a woman's nearness. Yet she followed his steps, en- 
treating, promising, clamoring for his trust. Not a 
word beat into his hearing. Finally he stood still, 
some space away from her, and spoke with a soul full 
of yearning — full of menace. 

" Lottie Benard, if you are an honest woman and 
have no sins on your conscience against a man's honest 
love, come to me. I will give you my faith and pro- 
tection before God's altar." 

She hesitated, — it was only an instantaneous recoil 
— ^then she flew into the bondage of his arms. 

" You are mine, wholly mine." 

His kiss had the reverence of a holy rite. The 
sacred responsibility of manhood was sealed ; a woman 
had surrendered herself and come into his absolute 
possession. The whole world seemed to careen from 
its axis. Men and all mundane matters disappeared 
from the scheme of things. They were alone, as the 
first parents were in the solitude of Eden. All around 
the darkness enfolded them like a blanket, pungent 
with the aroma of Mother Earth. 



XIV. 

A POLITICAL STAMPEDE— BLOCKED 

Senator Thornton began his political game. 
He attempted, with great show, to dictate the Federal- 
ist nomination for governor. But the convention, 
after a very dramatic fight, rejected his candidate and 
chose a Philadelphian named Hartley ; a man who 
had supported the war and aroused no antagonism. 
It looked as if Thornton had been ignominiously re- 
tired from the leadership of his party. At any rate 
he now played the sulking Achilles. 

The State Democracy was controlled by a clique 
of selfish politicians, who believing that Jackson's vic- 
tory had fortified the present administration anew, 
ventured to nominate a man of their own kidney, 
familiarly known as " Long Bill Crane." The Fed- 
eralist papers characterized him as " a Stygian horror." 

Old Wagner, in the Courier, refused to support 
the candidate and prophesied that most respectable 
Democrats would bolt the ticket. 

He sent for George. 

" The idiots ! " he exclaimed wrathfuUy. " They 
are digging the party's grave. They can never elect 
Crane, never. Thornton's not dead. He knows that 
he is himself unpopular and he's playing 'possum. 
Hartley is his marionette, moved by wires. It will 
take some crafty manoeuvres to beat him." 

" A fellow named Richardson has already started 
to organize an independent movement a/mong the 

239 
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Democrats. He has been to see me/' reported George. 

" Richardson ! I know him. A dapper little chap 
with a scented handkerchief. He is just inside the 
hedge of society. One of the respectables! Now I 
smell skunk. You watch him. If he isn't Thornton's 
paid agent, I'll forswear beer for a month. He will 
persuade the bolters into fusion with Hartley; Hart- 
ley's a harmonizer. That's why the Senator had him 
nominated. Don't you see the trick ? " 

" And we've got to break the skunk and 'possum 
combination ? " 

" Exactly. Here's your chance, young man, to 
win your political spurs. The old politicians are wary 
of factional fights ; they are standing off and watching 
the weather-cock. But we shall have help. Why, 
look here," Wagoner opened the drawer of his desk, 
showing a file of letters, " these are all from editors 
asking advice. As soon as I give the word they will 
let loose on Crane, and if they can't make him run to 
cover, I don't know the power of public opinion." 

"What am I to do?" 

" Do? Find out just as soon as you can what 
Richardson is after and then invent means to block 
him." 

Richardson soon had another conference with 
GeoiTge — ^at Wilson's Tavern, opposite Independence 
Hall. 

" I hope the Jackson Club will come out for re- 
form," he said. " Our hope is in the young men." 

Bronson frankly confessed his repugnance to 
Crane. Richardson then talked of patriotism and 
of the duty of forgetting party feeling for the 
good of the commonwealth. George approved of the 
sentiment. 
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" Fusion might mean the return of Thornton to 
the Senate, mightn't it ? " he suggested, and he 
watched for the answer. He had the faculty of read- 
ing a man's face like a trapper's eye for the signs in 
the woods. 

"Oh, no!" replied Richardson with a leaping 
eagerness that confirmed his suspicions. " Hartley's 
election would be the surest way of nailing Thornton 
in his political coffin. There is bitter feud between 
them. Hartley is a new type of Federalist, without 
the monarchical traditions. Elect him and that would 
be the end of aristocracy. Defeat him and the Sena- 
tor would surely come to the front again as a leader." 
George's scrutiny, perhaps, disturbed him. He added 
hastily, " Still, the choice of a candidate should be 
left to the convention altogether." 

" The Jackson Club, I think, will be in sympathy 
with the independent movement," said George. " I 
shall endeavor to be sent as a delegate to the 
convention." 

They parted, Richardson believing he had gained 
an adherent. 

" He's playing for fusion, without doubt," reported 
George. 

Wagner grunted. 

" They will box the delegates up in a hall, and 
stampede that convention for Hartley. Mark my 
words. Reformers are always inexperienced and gul- 
lible. How are you going to stop the stampede? 
Come now ; put your brains on that." 

" We shall have to prove that Richardson and 
Thornton are hand and glove in the dark." 

" Well, prove it. There is work for you. Con- 
trol that convention and you will make yourself the 
leader of the young Democracy of Philadelphia." 
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George went home and put on his thinking cap. 
Some nights later Wagner held a conference with sev- 
eral political associates. George there offered a plan 
of action. It was discussed, modified and then 
accepted. Wagner thought it was risky, but consented 
to give it a trial. The older heads devised a scheme 
of rear support in case it should fail. The council 
brcJce up after arranging to enlist up-state assistants. 
In the plan to countermine the plot and break the 
stampede, " the youngster " was given the front of 
the stage. The fact that he was unknown would 
enable him to act without arousing suspicion. If he 
played his part successfully, he would be a new force 
in politics. 

In the meantime the revolt spread throughout the 
State. The pulpits thundered, the taverns joked at 
the audacity of the buccaneers. Candidates hereto- 
fore had been chosen by a caucus of office-holders. 
The reform clamor caught up a proposal by Wagner 
for nominations by delegates, elected by the people at 
primaries. Delegates from most of the counties were 
so elected and sent to the independent convention, 
without instructions. They were thus plastic to the 
mold of circumstances ; herein lay the chance for Rich- 
ardson's manipulations. It was to be an orators' field- 
day, with the editors on the benches. 

The night before the convention, when the dele- 
gates were all in town, there was a great torchlight 
demonstration for Hartley by the Federalists. 

George took his seat in Musical Fund Hall the 
next morning apparently very cool. The delegates 
were huddled together, and about them on three sides 
was a dense crush of spectators, many in blouses and 
shirt-sieeves, some well-known as roughs and rowdies. 
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The crowd spent its impatience by cheering the en- 
trance of local celebrities. 

" They've packed the hall with shouters, sure 
enough," George said to himself, and he looked 
anxiously toward the little phalanx of the Jackson 
Club in the gallery. 

There was a struggle at the start for the perma- 
nent chairman. Wagner, who was known to favor an 
independent candidate, won this skirmish by a tactful 
appeal to fair-play. Philadelphia having the honor of 
the meeting place, he said, it was only courteous to 
give the chair to a delegate from up state. He 
nominated Fitzgerald of the Lancaster Standard. The 
crowd stupidly tried to. howl him down with a zeal that 
excited suspicion. 

Fitzgerald was a brawny angular Irishman about 
fifty years old. He mounted the platform, thanked 
the convention with a strong tincture of brogue and 
told an Irish bull story that convulsed the assemblage. 

" What is your f ur-r-ther wuU, gintlemin ? " 

Several jumped up with uplifted hands while 
George held his breath. 

" The gintleman on the sixth row. WuU he plase 
announce his name and county," called the chairman, 
assuming ignorance, though he was fully posted. He 
had slept in Wagner's bed. 

" Dudley of Bucks ! " 

He made a few remarks about starting a voyage 
without chart or compass, and offered a resolution 
committing the convention to a candidate who should 
subscribe to Democratic principles; 

The move had been suggested by one of Wagner's 
friends in the council. If there was to be a stampede, 
the plan would doubtless be to raise the temperature 
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gradually until it took fire in a whirling climax. The 
resolution was designed to force the fire prematurely. 
The plotters either had to begin the fight at once and 
defeat the resolution, or be flanked and silenced be- 
fore they could bring their orators into action. 

Richardson was surprised. But there was no help 
for it ; he had to argue for fusion while the atmosphere 
was clear and cool. 

He took the floor, began calmly with the motive 
of the gathering, spoke of the desire to defeat the 
bandit clique, the futility of trying to do it alone, 
the patriotism of men in both parties, the wisdom of 
concentrating the strength of all honest men for the 
welfare of the State. He became fervent and per- 
suasive. The delegates here and there broke into ap- 
plause. The hirelings opened up the valves of en- 
thusiasm. Waves of excitement rolled into billows. 
Richardson, elated by the eflfect, became confident and 
aggressive ; he detennined to risk this seemingly favor- 
able moment and make the grand charge for the field. 
While the cheers stopped him for a moment, he made 
a signal to a confederate on the stage. 

A man, imposing with dignity and years, com- 
manded recognition and advanced to the edge of the 
platform. Before he had spoken five minutes, the 
magical range of his voice smote George like a knell 
and made him feel like a stripling chosen to confront 
a Goliath. An intangible power was filling the hall. 
The exalting sentiments, in the rolling music of the 
phrases, lifted the thoughts of the hearers above pres- 
ent time and place, up, up, into a realm of moral 
beauty. The orator seemed some majestic Gabriel, 
sent to lead a band of noble souls against the sordid 
minions of an underworld. He pictured Liberty, a 
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glorious figure of light and truth, dishonored, sobbing 
in the twilight, over her desolated empire. Another 
description branded the imagination more vividly than 
sight; it pictured a procession of patriots, hurrying 
at quickstep — ^while brazen anthems reverberated to 
the skies — ^hurrying to the rescue of sobbing Liberty ; 
a band of heroes whose martial tread shook the solid 
earth into tremblings. The audience was under the 
magic incantation of the words. George had to strug- 
gle against the effect like a soldier against sleep on 
duty. 

Oratory was the one art for which Americans of 
that generation had a passion. They had no ear for 
music, no eye for painting, no culture for poetry. In 
public speaking the national genius found its vent; 
the press was a feeble voice in comparison. In those 
days, when political organization was in the infancy 
of discipline, the orator schooled public opinion. The 
proof is found in these representatives of reform. 
With bodies bent forward, muscles tense, eyes rapt, 
their minds swayed with the movement of the enchan- 
ter's wand. And while the eloquence was deadening 
the will, like a narcotic, sweet and dreamful, the 
speaker was pleading for broadmindedness and noble 
aspiration. He came out boldly for fusion. The 
Federalists had been chastened by the rod into wisdom, 
he declared. The party had been rebaptised by the 
recent events. Hartley was a true lover of his coun- 
try. He had supported a Democratic President in 
the distress of the war and had purged his own ranks 
and silenced forever that arch-conspirator against the 
liberties of men, Senator Thornton. 

The silence was that of a cavern. He must have 
felt the surrender of their wills. Adapting himself 
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to parliamentary tactics, he offered a substitute resolu- 
tion, endorsing the nomination of Hartley, then and 
there. 

" Hear! Hear! " yelled a dozen delegates, spring- 
ing to their feet. 

They were not heard. From the rear, from the 
sides, from the gallery, from everywhere, the tumult 
broke loose. The stampede was on the dead run. A 
thousand blaring trumpets could not have conquered 
that immense lusty volume of sound. The hirelings 
screamed, stamped, yelled, howled. The escaping 
energy sent waves of heat into the air. The delegates, 
hemmed in on all sides, were heated as in an oven. 
They, themselves, were all exploding enthusiasms, and 
the stimulus from the mob increased the furore of their 
own excitement. The mere spectacle of the roaring 
wriggling frantic mass of humanity befuddled the 
senses. The pandemonium resembled hundreds of 
giant fire-crackers, going off at once. The escape of 
emotion carried with it a neurotic lust for action. 
Men shook each other. Several individuals, with a 
frenzy for votive sacrifice, jumped on their hats. 
Others hugged each other in a delirium of joy. 
George, too, caught the contagion. 

" It would be best to form a coalition and take 
Hartley as a leader " — ^the thought went through his 
own mind, and momentarily captured his judgment. 

He looked toward the platform. There stood 
Fitzgerald, erect as a pump, swinging his gavel, and 
with the grin of an Irishman's love of a brawl. And 
there, a little to the right, sat Wagner, stolid, his arms 
folded over his fat paunch and a cynical twinkle in 
his eyes. 

Then George found himself again. The moment 
9 
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had come for him to enter the action. Richardson 
was already clamoring for recognition to second the 
substitute motion. For him Fitzgerald was deaf, 
dumb, and blind. But when Bronson leaped up out of 
the hubbub, waving his arms, the Irishman immediately 
received his sight. It was a good thing he was in the 
chair; the countermine, otherwise, would have been 
a mere squib. He nodded ; George made his way to 
the stage. 

It was his entrance into public life. Apparently he 
had as much chance of success as a swimmer about to 
plunge into a mill-race with the foolhardy notion of 
trying to check it. Richardson, suspecting his pur- 
pose, signalled for more enthusiasm to drown him out. 
The hall quivered and bellowed. The hirelings, how- 
ever, might yell themselves into skeletons; they could 
accomplish nothing. George had the point of vantage 
by parliamentary law. 

His heart beat like a weaver's shuttle, but his face 
was composed. His coat was open ; he began to but- 
ton it, each button very slowly. Slowly, too, did he 
flick several imaginary specks from his sleeve. There 
was a pitcher of water within reach ; he poured out a 
glassful very deliberately, held up the glass and exam- 
ined it, as if looking for sediment. It appeared fit 
to drink and he took sip after sip, with pauses between. 
Then he leaned against the desk and passed his hand 
over his face like a man enjoying the sensations of a 
clean shave. Manifestly he was under the influence 
of no stampede. He was as cool as a man leisurely 
dressing himself. The delegates right under his nose 
watched him curiously. He attracted more and more 
attention. Little by little the furore diminished from 
sheer exhaustion. 
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" Fire ! " 

The cry came from the gallery. 

Everybody jumped and turned, impelled by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. The steaming enthusiasm, 
in an instant, was condensed into a chill of terror. 
Another stampede, as remote in impulse as an oppos- 
ite pole, was imminent. But the terror was gone in a 
trice. For when the crowd turned, all they saw was a 
big fat boy — sl hillock of. human flesh — standing on a 
chair and trying to start the enthusiasm anew. Out 
of his puffy cheeks the eyes just peeped and no more ; 
the neck was lost in three ridges of chin. He had an 
impediment in his speech. 

" F-fire-out ev-every m-man who w-won't vote for 
H-Hartley," he screamed with ridiculous whoops and 
gestures. 

The group about him (members of the Jackson 
Club) were cheering him on. 

The terror turned into a roar of laughter. The 
delegates who had lost their heads saw in that elephan- 
tine hulk of humanity the caricature of themselves. 
The strain was snapped. The revulsion came — from 
delirium into sanity. 

That was the end of the stampede. 

" Mr. Br-ronson has the flur-re," announced the 
chairman, pounding his gavel. 

It could be heard now. 

George flicked another imaginary speck from his 
coat' sleeve. He glanced toward Ridiardson, who 
looked as if he had just bitten into a wormy chestnut, 
and then he began to speak, — smilingly, nonchalantly, 
— ^like a man smoking and telling a story. 

" Some of our friends here " — ^he waved toward 
the hirelings — " remind me of a certain tribe of In- 
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dians. A Yankee trader had a lot of spoiled gun- 
powder that he wanted to get rid of. He told the 
Indians it was a special brand — that it was seed pow- 
der. If they would only buy it, they could always 
raise their own crops. To prove the statement he pre- 
pared a patch of ground and planted a little. Scrnie 
days later green shoots came up. The Indians were 
convinced ; they bought the whole stock at a high price, 
loaded the honest benefactor with g^fts and planted 
the powder. The trader naturally disappeared and 
was seen no more. But a few weeks later the Indians 
had a scrawny crop of onions." 

It was the days of the joke about the wooden nut- 
megs, and the delegates relished this trick more than 
we of a later time can fully appreciate. 

" Some people " — George waved again towards 
the hirelings — "some people don't know gunpowder 
from onion seed. All this talk about a feud in the 
Federalist party, about its being purged and chastened 
with the rod — it is all onion seed. Senator Thornton 
is still the real leader and Hartley is his tool." 

Every delegate became alert. The shouters set up 
a howl. 

" Gag him ! Throw him out ! He's been bought 
for Long Bill." 

George stiffened up. His hand cut the air like a 
butcher's cleaver. 

" I say tool, tool, tool," he repeated fiercely. 

Richardson jumped up to resent the insult. 

" Sit down ! " shouted George with the battle-fire 
flashing. " I've got the floor now," he added coolly 
and proceeded. 

He drew a paper from his breast-pocket. 

" I had an interview with Mr. Hartley last night — 
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late. I called at his home by appointment. He 
thought I wanted to say something to him about the 
fusion. I did. I had a proposition to make; here it 
is." He read slowly, trenchantly. " * I, Francis 
Hartley, do hereby affirm that the differences between 
me and Senator Thornton are real and that I am in 
no collusion with him to deceive the voters of Penn- 
sylvania, and that, if nominated by the independent 
Democrats, I will do all in my power to defeat him for 
re-election to the Senate.' ** 

Every ear in the hall was strained for the words. 

" The following colloquy then took place between 
us," continued George. He portrayed the dialogue 
like an impersonator, with subtle revelation of the 
shades of character. " * TliSs paper, Mr. Hartley, 
states only what your friends are professing for you, 
and what your own conduct has implied. If it is all 
true, your signature will add to your strengfth and 
persuade some of the doubtful.' Mr. Hartley turned 
white, then red. * Sir ! This paper is an insult,' he 
said. I answered ' An insult to insincerity, not to 
truth.' He blazed with anger and pointed toward the 
door. * As you please, sir. The decision is with 
yourself.' I made a motion to go. * Wait a minute, 
Mr. Bronson. Don't let us be too hasty.' 

" I waited — ^five minutes by the bronze clock on the 
mantel ; it was ten minutes after eleven. He paced the 
floor of his library, silent, nervous, irresolute." 

George imitated the candidate's misery, which 
brought titters from the audience. 

" * Sir! I won't subscribe to that paper; it is be- 
neath my dignity.' " 

The impersonator reproduced the confessional 
flabbiness of the voice. The delegates broke into im- 
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moderate laughter. Even many of the hirelings joined 
in ; they had been paid for noise, not sympathy. 

" ' Mr. Hartley, then you justify the belief that you 
are in collusion with Senator Thornton.' " 

" He twiddled his thumbs, gasped * Good-night ' 
and pointed to the door." 

George held up the papter. 

"There," he cried triumphantly, "these are the 
professions of the onion seed orator of the day. But 
mark this — ^they lack Mr. Hartley's own approval." 

Loud applause broke out at this demonstration of 
double-dealing. Richardson jumped up again with 
the expression of a gargoyle. 

" Sit down ! " roared George again, " I'm not 
through." 

He waited for absolute stillness. 

" It would be a pretty easy thing for a man to 
come here at the last moment and fabricate such n^a- 
tive testimony as this." 

He stopped, put up his hand toward heaven; they 
could see the spirit of truth kindling his body like a 
light increasing in a fog. His next assertion set every 
nerve in a tingle. 

" I am ready to write my report of this interview, 
at any time, on the book of judgment. I hope the 
recording angel will read it out on the last day." 

This was the force of his argument — ^the convinc- 
ing sincerity of the man. 

" And now, my fellow Democrats," he concluded, 
" I came here to fight against the endorsement of 
Hartley. I want to fight fair. I am tooth and nail 
against any governing class in America, and for that 
reason, as long as I live, I shall oppose the preten- 
sions of such men as Senator Thornton. He believes, 
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as I once heard him say, that the rabble should be kept 
in their place. He has no place in our republican insti- 
tutions. He is a menace to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Therefore, lest we be betrayed and 
nominate one of his confederates, I call for the ques- 
tion on the original resolution." 

It was put and carried. The rest of the proceed- 
ings, fusion being dead, lacked dramatic interest, A 
platform was drafted, and, after some genial rivalry, 
Simmons of Dauphin was selected to lead the bolters. 
The convention adjourned. 

Old Wagner rushed up to George and tousled his 
hair. 

" God bless you, lad," he shouted. " You did it. 
You beat 'em down." 

The campaign began in an uproar. Hartley de- 
clared that George had " skilfully and wantonly mis- 
interpreted the interview." Bronson published the 
pledge in the Courier and again challenged the candi- 
date to sign it. The Monitor, Thornton's organ, then 
counselled him to ignore the matter and called George 
" a conscienceless imp, leprous with blasphemy ; a 
blackguard whose pockets jingled with the gold of 
political Blackbeards." Charges, countercharges, affi- 
davits, involving many others, followed in quick suc- 
cession. The result was that by one party Bronson 
was regarded as a bold unscrupulous scoundrel, and by 
the other as a clever tactician who had unearthed a plot 
and saved reform from betrayal. 

" You must expect this sort of thing," said Wagner 
when he winced under the vitriolic abuse. " It's only 
marsh gas and slime. No one takes it seriously except 
yourself." 
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The campaign went merrily on in the old way of 
personal abuse. Crane was so vulnerable that finally 
he had to withdraw, and Simmons united the full 
strength of his party against Hartley. Thornton, to 
save his candidate, was forced to promise that he would 
not return to the Senate. His promise was futile, 
however; for Simmons and all on his ticket were easily 
elected in November. The Senator's conspiracy col- 
lapsed and the maggots of Napoleonic ambition died 
in his brain. The curse had come home to him; the 
lad whom he had deprived of an education had check- 
mated him before his game was fully in motion. 



XV. 

ECHOES OF THE WEDDING BELLS 

George closed the smithy and became assistant 
editor of the Courier. 

One morning — it was while the campaign was in 
progress — Katharine Forester saw him on Chestnut 
Street as she was about to step into the Thornton 
carriage. 

"Mr. Bronson!" 

George was smarting under the lashings of politi- 
cal abuse. He would have preferred to bow and pass 
on; for surely she must share the partisan sentiment 
of her household. 

" Mr. Bronson, I hear you are going to be married. 
I want to tell you how glad I am in your happiness." 

" Yes/' he answered proudly, and then added with 
smiling supersensitiveness, " I shall be married in St. 
Peter's, if the vestrymen will allow such a scoundrel 
to use the church." 

She sensed the keen pain beneath his smile. 

" Oh, don't speak of that. The people you care 
about don't think anything bad of )rou." She stamped 
her foot with indignation. " Those nasty articles in 
the Monitor make me boil." 

" You really believe I reported the truth ? " 

" I never doubted it — ^why, I heard the Senator " 
— her hand went to her mouth — " oh ! that would be 
treason against the family, wouldn't it? Anyway, / 
should have taken you at your own word. Mr. Hart- 
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ley, though, has convinced Uncle Edward that you did 
basely misrepresent him ; he said he was thinking only 
of his dignity in not signing." 

" So the two gentlemen do really understand each 
other, and are not enemies," said George with amuse- 
ment. 

Katharine looked startled. 

" Oh, what have I done ? " she cried out. " Have 
I betrayed any awful secret ? " 

" Don't worry, Miss Forester. Your words will 
never be repeated. I don't care what people think, so 
long as you believe in my honesty." 

" You may take that for granted, always, always ! " 
She looked vacantly down the street George some- 
how felt spiritually richer. The interest and the sym- 
pathy of this magnificent young woman from another 
sphere of life opened his soul like a walk, at dawn, in 
some rare garden, full of fountains, exquisite flowers, 
vistas of distant mountains." 

" You must be happy now," continued Katharine, 
in her low contralto voice. " It is such a solemn beau- 
tiful time — the days before one's marriage. Miss Ben- 
ard, I know, hasn't any reason to think kindly of me ; 
but if she could forget — or forgive my offense — ^I'd 
like " — she slipped hastily into the carriage with a 
rustle of silk — " I'd like to be there." She had turned 
and put forth her gloved hand and uttered the request, 
finally, with straightforward frankness. 

" You shall be there. Your presence will be a 
great pleasure and a great honor." 

He closed the door, the driver cracked his whip; 
in a moment she was gone. He went down to his 
office full of happiness and good cheer. 

Lottie was an Easter bride. She bore herself roy- 
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ally during the ceremony, consciously proud of her 
own self-possession. Katharine was there, serene and 
imposing, although her invitation was sent after an 
acrimonious dispute. Mother Bronson, dressed in 
black, sat on the left ; she wept a few quiet tears during 
the ritual. Mrs. Benard, across the aisle, in rather 
flashy attire, listened to the clergyman with dry eyes 
and seemed to take her breath like snuff. And when 
George, man-like in over-excitement, dropped the ring, 
her eye-brows lifted superciliously. 

The reception was held in the Benard house. 
Some of the lodgers, having vacated their rooms, 
claimed as fee the privilege of kissing the bride. There 
were some contrarieties amid the merriment. Old 
Wagner, beaming and effusive, leaned down in fatherly 
fashion to give his salute; Lottie pushed him away. 
He persisted; she slapped his face. His gift to the 
pair had been a set of furniture, including a rocking 
cradle. It was with difficulty that George had pre- 
vented Lottie from chopping this innocent object with 
a hatchet ; she was furious at the German's impudence. 
The other unpleasantness — less dramatic than the slap 
in the face — ^was the interchange of amenities between 
the two mothers. They met for the first time, ex- 
changed curt compliments and then studiously avoided 
each other. 

" I don't think they'll take their sewing to each 
other's houses very often," remarked one of the lodgers 
to his room-mate. " Our landlady is a little too fancy 
for the woman in black, I imagine." They exchanged 
winks. 

The luckless suitors were there and a number of 
the Jackson Club. The bridegroom was badgered un- 
mercifully by the men while Lottie was dressing for 
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the wedding journey. Of course they wanted to know 
the destination of the honeymoon. 

"Paradise! Where else?" answered George in 
an outburst of exuberance. 

The two left amid a shower of rice, old shoes and 
the rattle of tin pans. 

Some men of commanding genius pursue their 
careers alone and take love as a thing apart. There 
are larger natures, who cannot live alone, who seek 
in love the completion of mind, heart, and will. To 
them marriage is a mystical sacrament and the cry of 
their flesh is the deep calling unto the deep for perfect 
communion. The tragedy comes when the great love- 
longing souls, through blindness, shackle themselves 
to epicures. 

George returned from " Paradise " with a grave, 
stoical face. 

Mother Bronson had the old stone house in spick 
and span condition. Before Lottie had been in it an 
hour, it was evident that an alien and a termagant had 
entered the home. 

" Why, look here ! " exclaimed George. " Another 
wedding present ! " 

It was a small library in a walnut case, containing 
compends of information, general histories, Dr. John- 
son's dictionary, the essays of Addision, the speeches 
of Burke, Young's Night Thoughts and some thin 
volumes by an unknown poet — ^William Wordsworth. 

" Here is the note that came with it," said Mother 
Bronson. 

" Dear Friend," he read to himself. " I am send- 
ing you these few books — ^you see how they are 
selected for a man in public life — ^as a slight contribu- 
tion to your present joy. I have never forgiven my- 
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self, although you have, for that act of my childhood 
which had such dire consequences for you. I have 
rejoiced more than I can express to see you, in spite 
of all, steadily attaining your ambitions. If these 
volumes will aid in any way, they will help to absolve 
me of remorse. Our ways of life have had few points 
of contact, yet you will understand, I know, the motive 
of the gift and will believe me to be an interested 
though distant friend. I add my congratulations to 
you and my best wishes to Mrs. Bronson on your en- 
trance into the new life of happiness. 

" Cordially yours, 

"Katharine Forester." 

" How kind of her ! " said George, deeply touched. 

"Who is it from?" asked Lottie, idly swinging 
her hat by the ribbon. 

He handed her the note. 

She read it, dashed it fiercely on the floor and 
sprang up like a spit-fire. 

" It's insulting ! " she cried out. " She congratu- 
lates you and gives me ' her best wishes ' as if I were 
some good-for-nothing piece of baggage, the least said 
about, the better." 

" I should think it was a sign of good breeding — z 
delicate compliment," he urged propitiatingly. " If 
you congratulate a girl on getting married, you sug- 
gest that she has been making efforts. You congratu- 
late people on getting what they strive for. It isn't 
an insult; it is deference to the woman." 

" Deference ! " she blazed out. " I won't take her 
insult or her deference either. If it wasn't for her 
money, no man would go near her except Jack Frost." 

" Hush ! I won't hear such talk." 

Lottie's lips curled in derision. 
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*' It^s too bad your ways of life have had so few 
points of contact, else you might have married her 
instead of me. What a polite way of hinting that 
you are not a gentleman! Another instance of good 
breeding, I suppose." 

Mother Bronson had slipped away at the first sign 
of hostilities. 

" Lottie " — ^lie spoke in a pleading voice — " don't, 
don't I You are degrading yourself." 

Once, during a honeymoon quarrel, he had asked 
her why she married him. Her response was that he 
" pestered her into it." His reply was indignant. 
*' That's not true ; you came to me of your free choice. 
But ril pester you no more." And he came home re- 
solved to* be patient, kind, long-suffering, if need be, 
in the hope that he might some day win a love that he 
did not now possess. 

This was his second mistake — ^to be patient and 
long-sufTering with a shrew. George was caged with 
a feline creature with beauty and claws. 

The rest of that day Lottie was sullen. At the 
supper table, however, she was studiously agreeable 
and tried to captivate little Jack. 

There was constant friction in the household be- 
tween the mother and the son's wife; they cross- 
roughed instinctively. The elder had set opinions, set 
ways of doing things and her prejudices were inex- 
orable; Lottie assumed superior manners and flung 
out sarcasms. It was only Mother Bronson's capacity 
for holding her tongue that prevented violent 
altercations. 

She offered to teach her to cook. 

" I don't like to cook ; it's too dirty and gfreasy. I 
can't eat anything I've mussed over. Besides, if you 
don't know how, you can't be called on to do it.'' 
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Beauty, it seemed, granted her immunity from 
drudgery. She demanded service like some distin- 
guished guest at a manor house and spent her time 
reading novels of high life and romance. She brought 
from home a terrier, a snarling pugnacious imp. He 
couldn't get along with the family mastiff, so George 
had to keep his dog at a livery stable. 

Of course she had her good points. If she was -in- 
dolent, she often took an indolent pleasure in being 
charming. Jack caught her fancy. She romped with 
him, played draughts with him, helped him at his 
sums, heard his spelling. On a wish George bought 
her a spinet, and when she played and sang old bal- 
lads or Methodist hymns — ^her voice had the lilting 
sweetness of a bobolink — even Mother Bronson was 
temporarily melted into good-will. Then, too, she 
showed great skill in making pretty things and in add- 
ing to the rooms touches of taste and culture. 

Give her a little time, mother," said George. 
Lottie will fit into our ways, and she will teach us 
some of hers." 

Mother Bronson constrained her lips tight into 
silence. 

Meanwhile George deadened his disappointments 
in business ; he suggested to Wagner new lines of en- 
terprise. The circulation of the Courier increased ; the 
advertising patronage also. His friend gave him free 
rein and liberally shared the returns, so that, finan- 
cially, his prospects floated on a rising tide. 

The mother-in-law's shell of reticence unexpectedly 
burst. 

" George," she declared one night with a steely 
gleam in her eyes, " your wife's a hussy. God help 
you. Jack and I are going to live with your uncle." 

The demand for explanation was met by obstinate 
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muteness. If she did have set opinions, she was no 
scandalmonger. Lottie, on her part, amazed at the 
decision, for " the life of her couldn't imagine ** any 
cause of offense. George was totally in the dark. 
He concluded that the antipathy of natures had simply 
been stretched beyond the tension of tolerance. So the 
family ties were broken, and mother and brother went 
back to the old homestead at Valley Forge. 

Left to themselves, affairs took a turn for the bet- 
ter. A maid was engaged for the housework; Mis- 
tress Lottie ran the menage to her liking. The new 
regime was expensive, to be sure; the table had more 
delicacies, the parlor had a new set of furniture. New 
furniture demanded new carpets, new wall paper, new 
pictures — it was a case of one brick toppling over the 
whole row. In his hunger for happiness at home, he 
indulged these extravagances against his judgment. 
They played havoc with his bank account and lowered 
his ambition to anxiety to meet expenses. It had its 
compensations, however. Lottie was seemingly con- 
tented, often very happy. When he came home tired 
at night, he usually found her prinked up, pretty and 
fragrant. She deferred to his preferences, studied his 
comforts, and confided the events of the day, the 
shopping trips, the visits to friends, the domestic 
expenditures. Indeed she poured out such large meas- 
ures of affection that George began to feel he was win- 
ning her love at last. He forgave and forgot the past, 
raised his standard of hope and put together the frag- 
ments of his broken dream of happiness. The experi- 
ence was a belated honeymoon. 

Matters ran this way for nearly a year after 
Mother Bronson's departure. An accident then cast 
a new image of his wife's character on the blind spot 
of his retina. 



XVI. 

A PHILISTINE IN AN ART GALLERY 

The Academy of Fine Arts was not far from his 
home, but George had never crossed its portals. Art 
had little meaning for Americans; the pioneer spirit 
ignored it for the more immediate concerns of nation- 
building. The painters were only kindergartners, any- 
way. 

A chance whim, as he passed the building, one 
afternoon, took him into this temple of culture. Paus- 
ing on the threshold, he looked diffidently into the cool 
spaciousness of twilight and silence. The opposite 
wall was an ordered medley of gilt rectangles, with 
peering faces, blurred landscapes, dramatic scenes. 
Immediately on the right was an alcove with the sign 
" Hall of Statuary." He turned toward this by pref- 
erence, for he had an appreciation of form and strength 
in sculptured figures. There was a screen before the 
door, and as he was about to pass in, an attendant 
stopped him and whispered : 

"Yotf better wait a few minutes. Some ladies 
have just gone in. The sexes don't like to mix in 
there, usually; it is the room for the nudes." 

This was his first experience with art. Such a 
remark, from a man, in the world outside, would have 
touched his sense of humor, as it does posterity's. 
But he was alone in a strange place. The silence, the 
solitude, the dimness of the light were all hints of 
solemnity, and this remonstrance, in such an atmos- 
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phere, provoked a startled feeling of the shamefulness 
of sex. George was a philistine ; he had no educated 
taste to assure him that the marble is not so gross as 
the flesh. Indeed the warning of the attendant im- 
plied the reverse. The Academy, evidently, was a 
temple of mysteries, harboring the forbidden, the bane- 
ful, the unholy. The thought that unwittingly he 
might have profaned the modesty of those females 
within sent the blood of his own modesty to the roots 
of his hair. He slipped on like some Peeping Tom 
caught in the act. 

In fact he wanted to sneak out of the building at 
once. A residue of common sense, however, made 
him stand his ground. For all that, he walked into 
the main hall ashamed of his own face. To divert 
his embarrassment, he began to examine the pictures. 
Some of the portraits looked like wax dummies. The 
landscapes, many of them certainly, were eccentric 
copies of nature. The battle pictures, a surrender at 
Yorktown especially, interested him most. 

Passing along — ^the lingering compunctions of 
shame still blurring his sight — suddenly — ^he staggered 
backward — it came like a blow out of empty space. 
The air, for an instant, was a stinging vapor, making 
his brain reel. Then little by little the mental haze 
cleared into a woman's figure — at full length — ^bare as 
Eve — ^no — there was some thin drapery — ^worse than 
none. 

George stared — senseless. He drew his breath like 
a force pump. 

This was the date when Lord Byron was writing 
those scandalous poetical romances which so delighted 
his contemporaries. The Corsair was fresh from the 
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press and Conrad and Medora were the latest expon- 
ents of free love. The canvas before Greorge repre- 
sented a cave ; the cutthroat of " one virtue and a 
thousand crimes," after a revel in slaughter, had re- 
turned to his island lair and the consolations of his mis- 
tress. She was dancing before him, tambourine in 
hand, like the daughter of Herodias, and the adorer 
was lying in the posture of a lion couchant — ^threaten- 
ing at any moment to become rampant. 

George looked — ^his heart stopped beating. He 
looked — ^his cheeks went cold and white. He looked — 
his knees almost g^ve way under the weight of his 
body. There was an inward rebellion against the tes- 
timony of his own eyes. He got up close to the 
canvas somehow — ^and read the artist's name in the 
comer. The blind spot was now the most glaring 
point in his vision. 

A boy cannot grow up in a blacksmith's shop, 
where the tongues of idlers are at loose ends, without 
learning the rudiments of human nature. If George 
had never looked on Lottie with the world's eyes, that 
was because he was her lover. If he had never turned 
a suspicious scrutiny on her shopping trips and visits 
to friends that was because she was his wife. Unto the 
pure all things are pure. 

He was looking on her now, perforce, with the 
eyes of the world. Mother-wit, without from any 
artistic distinctions, told him that this exhibition was 
worse than any piece of statuary. She had lent her 
beauty as a pander to the viciousness of sex— exposed 
it, under the sanction of art, to the gaze of unsanc- 
tioned eyes, yes, flaunted it before the public. 

The thought gave him intense nausea, and the in- 
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famy lapped rotind him like flames at the torture stake. 
But it was clear intelligence that induced the next step ; 
he walked over to the attendant 

"Is that a recent acquisition?'* — he pointed to 
Conrad and Medora— " I haven't seen it before." An 
idle nonchalance masked the inward agony. 

The man replied with a twinkle. 

" Oh ! that's been here over a year. I remember 
because the' was some fuss about hangin' it. One of 
our town girls posed as the model. I've seen her here 
admirin* herself several times." 

" If she acknowledges it so openly, doubtless she 
only sat for the head." 

It was a futile remaric, for the audacious painter 
had reproduced the mole on the left breast. 

" I don't know anything about the perfessional 
secrets," the attendant answered. "You'll have to 
draw your own de-ductions. Women will go a great 
ways to show theirselves, if they've got it to show. 
That's my experience. I overheard the director talk- 
ing about Bonapart-e's sister, some time ago. She 
couldn't have stopped short o' an)rthing for Canova. 
He says she's all there in the marble." 

George walked away in a cold sweat; he had no 
straw of comfort. As he left the building he caught 
a glimpse of the modest females coming stealthily out 
of the hall on the right. 

If he had been a dunce, he would have rushed home 
in a mad fit and accused his wife. He wasn't. He 
reasoned out a course of action. For all sentiment had 
been torn out of him by the roots, and the rose fra- 
grance of love had become a rank onion. To wait, to 
watch, to search for more proof — ^that was his design ; 
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there might be a deal of deviltry which no sanction of 
art could condone. 

" Perhaps " — ^he gritted his teeth at the possibility 
— " if there is, TU kill them." The jealousy of Othello 
raged in his blood. 

Perhaps ! 

It was with the dread of this " perhaps " that he 
exercised his right of search. Lottie had a chest — 
" some souvenirs of her mother's girlhood," she told 
him — ^under lock and key. She forgot that George 
had been a locksmith. He opened it with expert skill 
one day when Lottie was at her mother's for luncheon, 
and the maid was away for the afternoon. 

Inside the chest were some manuscript of a half- 
finished novel, Rousseau's Nouvelle Helolse in French, 
a book on marriage, some slips of paper tied with 
ribbons, and two bundles of letters. The paper slips 
contained poems, in milk and water couplets, in which 
Lottie was addressed now as Venusia, now as Medora. 
A vein of rhetorical ardor ran through the early ones ; 
while the later had hints of more than sentimentality. 
The letters dated previously to the marriage were full 
of protestations, promises, excuses, parental objections 
and more promises. Those written after marriage 
were few but lengthy. George read every word. The 
first was really moving with regret, remorse, unforget- 
table love. The second was an argument against spec- 
ious scruples, and others followed, to the same end, 
quoting St. Preux from Rousseau and referring to the 
book on marriage. The sixth — ^he read no more — ^was 
a rhapsody. It demonstrated the " perhaps." 

This last sent the knife with a quick agonizing 
twist into George's vitals. He slipped on the floor 
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and lay there, moaning". That was all; there were 
no tears in his eyes. But when he rose again, he 
moved as if he were some dead body toilsomely 
dragged about by his ghost. 

The letters, everything, he put back into place. 

" Not yet ! " he agonized. " Not yet ! " 

Lottie had an enticing supper for him that night. 
He came home from the office and greeted her with a 
smile of wearied cheer. 

A week passed. 

He could have found out much and a great deal 
more if he had questioned gossips or employed spies. 
But he wanted no strangers in this affair ; the hunt was 
on his own private preserves. It was for himself to 
settle, in his own time and in his own way. For this 
reason — ^to disarm suspicion — he replaced the letters. 
It was his purpose to keep clear of the law and lawyers. 
A divine sacrament had been profaned and the atone- 
ment must be through the lex talionis of an avenging 
deity. It was a feud of man against man, like the 
feud of the redskin and the paleface, bitter as death 
in the cloven brain. 

Another week passed. 

He was biding his hour. Yet all the while a clam- 
orous devil prodded him to violent action. He woke 
with it; he ate with it; he walked the streets with 
it; he carried it down to business; he came home with 
it; he slept with it — ^this devil goading the blood-lust 
to murder. But his brain kept its sanity. 

One night he awoke from a nightmare ; Lottie was 
peacefully asleep at his side. But the devil had made 
its escape from his mind. It was out there in the 
darkness of the room — ^he could see it against the wall 
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— a hideous phosphorescent demon, with crimson 
saucer-like eyes and huge nail-like claws. 

It yelled at him. 

" Why don't you strangle her now ? To-morrow 
night " 

" Fm waiting for to-morrow night," he shrieked 
back apparently at the top of his voice. " To-morrow 
night I'm going to catch them redhand." 

There was no echo — ^no sound; the darkness did 
not stir. The wall was blank — ^black. His dead 
father's watch ticked on the lowboy, and Lottie was 
breathing regularly in refreshing sleep. 

He squirmed away f rc»n her as from a corpse. 



XVII. 

PASSION AT LARGE 

It was a dry, windless night, freezing to the bones. 
George took his post in an alley-way between two 
houses. From a court in the rear came the noisy 
carouse of a grog-shop ; but he didn't hear it, for his 
attention was absorbed by the third story of a building 
diagonally across the street. 

The ground floor was a leather shop — totally dark ; 
and above it was a bookbindery — ^totally dark. The 
third floor, with a large dormer toward the north — 
painters desire the northern light — was also daric — 
apparently. But the night was bitter cold and a thin 
column of smoke — wood smoke — was drifting from 
the chimney. 

The man on watch felt no chill ; he was heated by 
a monomania of the brain. He waited — staring. 
Hunters are proverbially patient; they have to be, — 
patient and cautious, — especially when they wish to 
take the quariy alive. If there was any restiveness 
in the hunter to-night, it was held in leash by a deter- 
mined will. He had his plan — ^to catch the game in a 
noose, let it run and, when it had exhausted its 
strength, to jerk it down. 

Ten — ^twenty minutes passed. 

Once only did a passer-by intrude. It was a busi- 
ness quarter, mainly of shops, warehouses, offices, ill- 
lighted and deserted at night. 

Thirty minutes — forty ; the State House bell tolled 
ten. 

15a 
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It was his custom to call for Lottie at her mother's 
about ten o'clock, when he was doing night work at 
the office or attending a political meeting. If he 
didn't find her there, as sometimes happened, she came 
in soon after from an evening's chat with a friend in 
the neighborhood. 

The echoes of the bell died away. A few minutes 
later the door leading to the upper story was softly 
opened. A slight figure emerged, looked out fur- 
tively, closed the door softly and went up the street. 
The figure was concealed in a long loose cloak. At 
first the watcher was msrstified ; he had never seen that 
cloak before. But the walk — ^the familiar tripping 
of the feet — ^fixed the identity. 

He made no attempt to follow her. 

Ten minutes more — ^again the door opened. A 
tallish man came out and paused on the step, stuffing 
the neckerchief into the great-coat. He walked 
jauntily down the street. The watcher followed at a 
quicker pace, slanting across to the opposite side. 
The eagerness of the beast instinct, like a bull-dog 
tugging at a chain, urged him to leap and run; the 
pursuer, however, kept his steady motion. 

Hearing the approaching steps, the pursued turned 
suddenly about, as if in fear of a foot-pad. George 
came up, and Thornton backed against the wall. He 
recognized his man and squared off. 

George folded his arms. 

" No ! Not here ! Not like rowdies ! " he ex- 
claimed in suppressed fury. The beast instinct, at the 
sight of Frank almost broke its chain, while the rest 
of the words came through the teeth, set hard. " G)me 
to the spot where we settled a difference once before — 
if you dare! " 
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" Have you any weapons ? " asked Frank ner- 
vously. 

No ! I brought none intentionally." 
Then I'll go," he answered, relieved. The sweat 
had come out on his forehead. 

They walked along, side by side, without exchang- 
ing a word. The noose was thrown ; the quarry was 
running with the rope. 

While in the agony of following the clue, George's 
higher instincts had constantly revolted at murder. 
Against the blood-lust of the beast he fought to keep 
his sanity. At the last he had found a way of atone- 
ment, bitter but righteous. Blood was to be the last 
resource. The walk to the woods was the prelude of 
a moral battle; for the consciousness of guilt, the in- 
terval of solemn reflection, the mystery of his ptupose 
would wear down the adversary's nerve. 

At first Frank assumed the dare-devil on a lark, 
and tried to whistle Sir Roger de Coverley. The lev- 
ity soon slumped, as George uttered no sound. The 
streets were hushed. On they went, past the rows of 
darkened houses, past the shivering watches and the 
sentry boxes. The braggadocio slipped into the 
weakness of a guilty soul, facing the logic of a crime. 
The preliminary ordeal accomplished its work. As 
they came in sight of the well-known woods, Thornton 
walked like a man to the gallows. 

They stopped beneath the old walnut tree. 
Against the frosty starlight the bare drooping branches 
seemed like a gigantic octopus, drowsing in oceanic 
depths. There was no snow on the ground, no moon 
in the sky ; the wind had become a whisper, and above 
its faint moan, from a distance, came the penetrating 
cry of a dog, whining in the cold. 
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" Well, here we are ! What do you want ? " Frank 
forced a brazen impudence. 

George's answer came in the shrill treble of break- 
ing chords of the heart. The finer nature is always 
at a disadvantage. It must appeal ; it cannot crush. 

" Of course," he said, " I've lost all feeling for 
my wife, after what has passed between you. But she 
has got to suffer and you have got to st^er, and your 
manhood, if you have any, will tell you how it must be 
done. The world has outgrown the old way of aveng- 
ing wrongs in blood. We may have to come to that. 
But if you've anything to say, to avoid it, for God's 
sake, say it now." 

Frank shuffled and shook within the thick winter 
coat His wits were scattered through sheer fright. 

" What do you want me to do? " he mumbled, 
avoiding the other's eyes. 

George burst out with grim ferocity. 

"You've got to stand up and take the shames— 
both of you. You've got to adcnowledge your g^ilt 
and set me free. And then " — ^his voice grew more 
determined — "as a punishment, you must swear to 
me this night that you will marry that adulteress." 
He continued with a jeer. " She deceived me ; she will 
deceive you. With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." It was the wild ironical 
jeer of one who laughs at his own despair, but in it was 
the satisfaction of the ancient law — ^the eye for the eye, 
the tooth for the tooth. 

Frank shrank away, aghast. To him, as to most 
people in high social station, publicity is the most har- 
rowing of punishments. When he found that George 
sought to avoid the shedding of blood, he began to 
hope they might compound and hush the matter up. 
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He viewed the affair in the light of the aristocratic tra- 
dition. From time immemorial the moral law had not 
been so strict with the pleasures of the rich. The poor 
man's sensibilities were dull; his wounds had been 
healed with the golden ointment. The dread of pub- 
lic scandal flung Frank back, for defence, upon the 
antique requital of his class. America, in sentiment, 
if not in law, still continued some of the privileges of 
high caste. 

Thornton's muddled wits were now in complete 
panic. He tried to assume a conciliatory tone. 

" Well, Bronson," he stammered, " I don't suppose 
there's any use of my denying the facts. You've 
caught us. I've done you a wrong, I'll admit. But 
two wrongs don't make a right. We got going before 
you were married, and it was pretty hard to stop. 
Suppose I swear to quit and let her alone hereafter. 
I'll make the past all right — I'll pay down handsomely 
— ^you can name your " 

He couldn't finish. George leaped and struck him 
with the swiftness of a catapult. Frank toppled over 
and lay on his back like a turtle, sprawling. A mad- 
man's fingers went straight for his throat, but the 
neckerchief and the thick collar prevented a grip. 
Over they rolled in the struggle, clutching, warding, 
holding, wrestling; the great coat foiled direct attack. 
It was like a tussle between a bear and a man in armor. 
At last Thornton, by a quick movement, shook him- 
self free. He jumped to his feet and ran, scatter- 
brained, toward the truck-farms of Moyamensing. 

George rose and looked after him with the maniac's 
glare. The beast was loose and raging. The higher 
instincts, the sanit)'^ of the clear intelligence, the de- 
sire for the nobler ethical code — ^all lapsed into chaos 
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and impotence. One passion swept through him like 
the blasting flash in the bore of a cannon — ^the blood- 
lust to get a pistol and shoot the scoundrel down. 

Rage had torn his reason into shreds. His mind 
had temporarily reverted to savagery— even below that 
— where thought is lacking and action follows the 
immediate stimulus of sensation. The blood rushed 
to his head and roared in his ears. To his giddy sight 
the heavens were riven with darts of red lightning. 
He started for home, running, stumbling, panting, 
slackening, hurrying, and as he sped on, through his 
imagination flitted the pictures, hideous, obscene, that 
had tortured him through waiting days and nights like 
Indian fiends around a victim at the stake. They were 
loose now, uncontrolled by the will, and they fired him 
on to hell's work. 

To get his pistol ! To lie in wait ! 

A faint light came through the parlor window. 
He wrenched the key in the lock and dashed into the 
house. There on the table stood a lamp. It illumi- 
nated the world of external things — ^the familiar things 
of home — -the new furniture, the new carpet, the new 
luxuries of adornment, bought at the sacrifice of sav- 
ings to please her and win her affection. And there, 
in its brass cage, the starling, the dearest tribute of 
the belated hone3rmoon. A revulsion of feeling made 
him pause. 

A stirring overhead; the old timbers creaked. He 
heard the patter of Lottie's bare feet, the opening of 
the door, the call of her voice down the stairway. 

" George, dear, won't you go into the pantry and 
get me some cinnamon cake? Fm as hungry as a 
wolf. What made you so late ? " 
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How natural it sounded! How different! How 
horrible! This appetite for dainties, hot on the heels 
of sin ! 

The fit flashed again into frenzy. Distance only 
was her safety from a blow. Crazed for violent ac- 
tion, he sprang for the bird-cage, swung it, crashing, 
smashing, against a chair, while the house resounded 
with a volley of curses. They burst out like the howls 
of one whose fingers have been mangled in machinery. 

He made for the stairs, reeling. 

Lottie, hearing, knowing, had bolted her door in 
fright. He broke it in with the driving impact of his 
body, steadied himself on the recoil and stood on the 
threshold. A forewarning of dreadful possibilities 
sent a shock of paralysis into his limbs. 

The late moon had arisen and the moonlight lay in 
a broad band across the floor. Over in the comer, 
trembling, crouching in shadow, a piteous animal ter- 
ror in her eyes, was the woman, white as her night- 
robe. 

Brute force — ^beauty with cunning! They faced 
each other with only a bar of moonlight between. 

It was no emotion of pity that made him pause ; it 
was a memory rushing back with an appeal to charac- 
ter. This was the spot where he had knelt at his 
mother's knee and learned his first prayer. This was 
the room where he had lain abed and heard her read 
nightly from the Holy Bible. And as he paused, 
tempted to the brutal vengeance, he could hear her 
voice sounding through the vanished years : 

" Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord." 

Oh ! Eternal Mother of Love, where hidest thou 
in the mystery of the Godhead? Where didst thou 
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dwell ere Time was? Where boldest thou thy watch 
from everlasting unto everlasting? Thy daughters 
have descended among the sons of men and endured 
the travail of the world. They have borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. They have been wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities. 
The chastisement of our peace is upon them and by 
their stripes are we healed. Oh, mothers of the earth, 
weary in well-doing yet fainting not; yours is the 
strength when all else fails, even in the lands of dark- 
ness and among the breeds without the law. 

George flung his passion-racked body across the 
bed and sobbed like a beaten child. 

Lottie, creeping in her bare feet, shivering with 
cold and fright, approached him stealthily. The feline 
instinct served her instead of brains. She put her arm 
across his shoulder, her cheek against his and snuggled 
close. He pushed her away — ^pushed — pushed. She 
clung to his arm and would not let it go. 

" YouVe heard ! YouVe heard," she gasped. " I 
have lived in terror that some day you would. You 
know I warned you that night and said there might 
be scandal. You know I said then I wanted your pro- 
tection. You don't understand. I didn't tell you all. 
Come, listen ! " 

He fought himself free by main force and flung 
her back on the mattress. He dragged himself to a 
chair and sat with his head in his hands. She fol- 
lowed, clasped his knees, huddled at his feet. 

" Oh, George, listen, listen. Don't condemn me 
unheard. It's too cruel." 

In the scuffle the gown had been torn, disclosing 
the soft delicate flesh with the mole on the left breast. 
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"Well, clear yourself!" he cried in a kind of 
ghoulish glee. His will, for the time, was paralyzed. 
His anguish spent itself in a license of mental cruelty. 

She had a ready tale, and she was confident, more- 
over, of her wonderful powers of acting. 

" I met Mr. Thornton at the dramatics of our 
church guild. He came to me and apologized for that 
affair of our schooldays — you remember it. I didn't 
like to be rude and low-bred, so I excused him." She 
did not cease to shiver all through the recital, nor to 
cling to his knees. "He flattered me by telling me 
how beautiful I had grown. I'm vain; I like flattery; 
I never denied it. And when he asked me to sit for 
a picture, I consented, and sat for his * Lass Among 
the Lilacs.' I wasn't engaged to you then. You 
were away." 

She glanced up. He was gazing at her with the 
grotesque merriment of a gnome. 

" Don't look that way, I'm telling you the truth. 
Mr. Thornton fell in love with me — desperately. It 
turned my head, I confess it. I love luxury and he is 
rich and in a high social position. 'WKose head 
wouldn't be turned ? He could gratify all my tastes, 
my whims, my love of excitement. I had to weigh 
all that against your love — ^your noble loyal love. I 
was weighing it when you came home — ^you felt the 
struggle without understanding." 

She put her hand out for his ; he swung it out of 
reach. 

" Oh, how shall I ever make you understand," she 
wailed. " I'm lost through my folly." 

He was held by the spectacle of this feline crea- 
ture trjring to escape from a trap. 

" Mr. Thornton wanted to marry me, for he was 
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desperately in love, I tell you. But he couldn't; his 
father threatened to disinherit him. He has to marry 
that Forester girl or be cut off. I first learned that 
the night of the picnic. Oh, the horror of that night ! " 
She shuddered and the words came in tremors. " He 
proposed that I let him — do you wonder I demanded 
your protection — and flew to your love? Afterward 
— he copied my face " — in the pallid moonshine her 
face was unspeakably beautiful — " he copied my face 
for another picture — a vile disgraceful thing — ^put it on 
exhibition — ^he thought by that — ^he could — compro- 
mise me — ruin me — get me back into his — ^power. 
He's written to me — oh, such letters — ^you must read 
them to-morrow — I've gone to him — plead with him — 
again and again — ^to take the picture down — I knew 
if you should ever see it — ^your faith — would be de- 
stroyed. I couldn't defend myself. He promised to 
remove it if I would " 

" Stop ! " cried George, starting up, enraged at 
these abominable fictions; her soul was a polluted 
fountain of lies. " \\^ere were you to-night ? " 

His laughter had the strident ring of returning 
madness. A new terror convulsed her, gave her the 
inspiration of feminine guile. She lied again, by in- 
stinct, though knowing she was lost. 

" I left mother's early. I went to Sarah Patton's 
to help her make some things for the baby that's com- 
ing. Didn't mother tell " 

" You fool ! " he yelled. " I saw you come out of 
his studio." 

She gave a shriek in the dread that her hour had 
come. Like all those who live in the senses, her mas- 
ter passion was the lust of life. Already she had 
recklessly sacrificed the lover to self-preservation, and 
II 
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now caught in the net, she beat about blindly for 
escape. It was the feline nature that again came into 
play. 

" Pity me ! Oh, pity me, George ! I'm not to 
blame if I've gone wrong. I got it from my own 
mother. Your mother taught you to pray. Mine " — 
there was wailing, beseeching, pitiful depravity in her 
despair — " mine— oh, I was a baby — ^no more — ^when 
I got the first lesson. I can see the house, the bay, 
the palm trees of Hayti. Father was a supercargo — 
he made voyages to France. A man came when he 
was away. Sometimes I woke up in the night — in 
the dark — I was a baby — I tell you — I can just — ^just 
remember — ^the sound of the kisses. They took me 
away, when I was older. The man carried me down 
to a ship, wrapped me in a shawl. We came to 
Charleston — then to Philadelphia. When I grew up 
— when I questioned, she justified herself — she had 
been so miserable. What did I know about the right 
or wrong of it? Happiness was right — ^misery was 
wrong. We found the warrant in books." 

Lottie stood up on her feet in the full power of 
the actress. Ideas gave her new assurance. 

" Good books — the people who wrote them were 
intelligent — respectable. They preached the new gos- 
pel of freedom for women which everybody will adopt 
in time. There is no sanctity in marriage without 
love. It's a business arrangement that women are 
driven into for support. The world won't let them 
make their own way. They can't always marry where 
they want to — it's caste that prevents them. Lots of 
women have married as a form and kept their lovers — 
women in high station — even queens. Don't blame 
me ; I was bred up to it. I was justified by principles.*' 
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That was the generation of William Godwin, phi- 
losopher of anarchy in politics and in domestic morals. 
A feature of his sublime system was the regulation of 
the marriage tie by heat and cold. He made a great 
roar in his day among the rebels. " Tom Paine," 
writes De Ouincey, " was a Tom Fool alongside of 
him." He is long since forgotten, but the scrofulous 
aliment o-f his work survives in that corruption of the 
otherwise fragrantly clean life of Shelley. 

Justified by principles ! 

Such talk was as incomprehensible to George as the 
confusion af tongues. For an instant he saw the 
saturnine humor of it. It did seem funnv, it did seem 
funny to break the law of chastity and sully the sacred- 
ness of marriage — on principle. He laughed, though 
his nerves were now unstrung by this ordeal of lies. 
The fiends must have been rending the filaments of his 
brain, for the laughter — no longer ghoulish — resem- 
bled the sound that conies from padded cells. 

And then it broke into despair. 

" Oh," — ^he lifted his hands to heaven — " she has 
covered me with filth." He collapsed on the floor, 
groaning, " I don't want to live." 

He lay there in a kind of torpor, yet as wide awake 
as if his eyelids had been clipped and his eyes exposed 
to the tropic sun. His brain began to hurt ; it was like 
a mass of iron, heating, expanding against the cranium. 
Yet his limbs were chilly and even his rage was cool- 
ing under the disgust of life. 

" Come, George, get up — ^you'll take your death 
of cold. We'll talk matters over to-morrow." 

Lottie knew that she had got a reprieve from vio- 
lence. She had gone back to bed and settled herself 
comfortably among the quilts. 
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George picked himself up wearily and left the room. 
He went down-stairs, put on his overcoat and mourn- 
fully, as if it was his last look, surveyed the pretty 
fixtures of the hcwne. The starling, escaped from the 
shattered cage, was flying about in a flutter. 

" Come, bird ! " he called out to it. " This is no 
longer a place for us." He opened the front door. 
The frail creature felt the fresh air and darted into the 
darkness. George followed like a man meditating 
some new design. 



XVIII. 

SUBMISSION TO CIVIL LAW 

He went like some animal, stricken with a mortal 
wound and seeking a hole in which to die. All heart 
was gone clean out of him. The mania for vengeance, 
constrained by some silent force in his nature, now 
changed, by reaction, into a mania for self-destruction. 

" I don't want to live — I don't want to live " — ^this 
was his moan. 

He came to the stone bridge that spanned the 
Schuylkill. Leaning over the parapet, he looked down 
at the great cakes of ice in the swollen current — ^pass- 
ing fragments of matter that would soon melt and lose 
all identity in the infinite wastes of the sea. The skep- 
ticism of his father, which had always filled him with 
awe, recurred to him with a fascinating power. Was 
he anything more than a fragment of matter, sooner 
or later to merge into nothingness? If there was any 
watchful Providence, where was He while all this hell '3 
work was a-doing? 

An owl's hoot, borne across the river on the wind, 
seemed an utterance of cosmic irony. The devil of 
the blood-lust, foiled hitherto, was at his ear as a wily 
agent of doubt. 

" You will be the jest of the whole town. Every- 
body will laugh at you. Be wise — escape it. Go 
down with the ice into oblivion. That is the end of 
all things." 

He was in the mood to listen ; the burden of shame 

16s 
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was too great to bear. The wounded honor, into 
which the golden ointment of the libertine had come 
as vitriol on lacerated flesh, had distorted his vision 
of everything. He saw himself, in the future, only as 
the buffoon of his enemy. He couldn't, he couldn't 
endure the disgrace. 

But the man whose mind has been stored from 
youth with the images of the things that are true and 
lovely and of good report — ^he has the strength of the 
invincible. For these images are motive forces 
which rush to the rescue in the hour of need. 

It seemed to George, in his delirium, that he actually 
saw with his physical eyes the loving face, the white 
robe, the aura of divine radiance — saw the apparition 
moving out there on the black waters. The voice 
surely was real. 

" Come unto me." 

Was there no watchful Providence? In the fury 
of his blind bestial rage, had not some invisible power 
gathered him in great strong arms and held him — safe 
— even as a father gathers a child and withholds it 
from danger. There had been no pillar of cloud by 
day, nor of fire by night, to lead him like the Israelites 
of old; but a benevolent being had guided him, none 
the less. Otherwise he might now be a murderer and 
a fugitive, forever shrinking from his own shadow in 
the sun. 

" Vengeance is mine ; / zvill repay, saith the Lord." 

The covenant — ^the covenant of the orphan boy on 
the battle-ship, beside his father's dead body — ^he had 
forgotten that. It drove him to his knees; his fore- 
head touched the rude stone altar of the bridge. 

" Oh, God, I thank thee that my hands are not red 
with human blood." 
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Now his eyes were brimming with joyous emotion. 
Buoyantly up to the heights he rose, high above the 
dark wilderness of the beasts. . The guilty might drag 
his name into ribaldry, but they could not rob him 
of this inward peace. As an astronomer, looking at a 
haze, sees through the telescope the individual stars 
and their bearings to some central sun, so George's 
mind, clear-sighted again, saw the central truth which 
the nebula of rage had obscured. The burden of re- 
venge was his no longer, nor the burden of the shame. 
He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh. 

He crossed the river and wandered along the coun- 
try road, pondering. The way out became clear; it 
was the rejected way of the civil law. And he thought 
of it now with comfort and a sense of its majesty. The 
maintenance of the law ! therein only was the security 
of the republic. He had almost violated it. He had 
indulged in a riot of passion like a mob, as if such 
conduct had been his personal privilege. Riot is 
license. Liberty is found, and found only, in submis- 
sion to the higher law. The savage, wreaking his 
wild unfettered will, knows nothing of real liberty. 
It is the civilian who enjoys it — the man who observes 
the regulations of the social code. Ah ! what a flash- 
light all this dreadful experience threw upon the mean- 
ing of Katharine Forester's vague inspiring phrase. 
" Fight for your ideals and be a real American." 

A true American! 

The true American must maintain the law, at all 
hazards: else the democracy would degenerate into 
another French orgy of mobs. The personal avenger 
— ^the man who denies the majesty of law — is an anar- 
chist. George had come into a clearer conception of 
American citizenship, however bitter the means. 
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As he paced along, calm, wounded, victorious, an 
old hymn, learned in the Methodist meeting, b^^ 
to throb along the chords of his being. The tune re- 
peated itself and repeated itself — ^insistently — to the 
rhythm of his steps. 

"Guide me, oh, thou great Jehovah! 
Pilgrim through this barren land 
I am weak, but thou art mighty; 
Hold me with thy powerful hand. 
Strong Deliverer! Be thou still my strength and shield." 

The dawn came as a cloudless updrift of yellow 
light, dissolving the stars and paling the sombre purple. 
He recrossed the bridge and re-entered the city. The 
streets were bathed in the morning glow of peace, and 
in the midst of that peace stood the horror — the pol- 
luted home. 

He entered boldly, and went up-stairs. She was 
dressing unwontedly early ; usually she was a sluggard. 

" Lottie," he announced after a silent pause of 
observation, " In a few days I shall enter a suit for 
divorce." 

Her back was toward him, but he could see the 
blood leave her cheek by the mirror. The dulness of 
sleep was in her eyes. Biting the underlip between her 
beautiful teeth, she continued to twist her hair without 
a word. 

" In the meantime," he continued, hinting the wish 
below the words, " any arrangement you may make 
for your personal convenience will be agreeable to me. 
My duty to you is at an end — forever." 

" George, don't be hasty." She spoke broken- 
spiritedly, yet earnestly. For she would be an outcast, 
and could expect no diivalry from her gallant. 
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" Don't be hasty," she repeated. " If you take this 
case into court, we shall become the talk of the town. 
It will make an awful scandal, especially since he 
moves in such fashionable society. Why can't we — 
you and I — ^keep on as the French do? It's much 
more sensible than washing all our dirty linen in pub- 
lic. I'll not be jealous. You can take all the free- 
dom '' 

" I enter the suit this week," he broke in flatly. 

She spat out her last words ; the venom in the eyes 
gave them a baleful sting. 

" Then I defy you — do your worst. If you drag 
me into court, I'll make you sick before you get 
through. And the Thorntons — do you think they'll 
let me fight it out alone? Between us we'll have you 
by the ears until you shriek." 

He left the room abruptly. As he went down- 
stairs, her parting shot came from the head of the steps. 

"You haven't got your wits back — you're crazy. 
Don't you suppose I'll have a defence? Don't you 
suppose I can blacken you until you'll be glad to 
be a brown- faced nigger ? " 

He took breakfast at a coflfee-house. In his office, 
at his regular work, he was surprised to find how far 
he could detach himself from his misery. The hurt 
was there and the brooding pain, but not the agony. 
When he went back at night, Lottie was gone. It 
was not until he surveyed her dismantled room and 
noticed the absence of the chest that he remembered the 
letters. To his lay mind, branded as it was with 
visual evidence, the loss did not then seem material. 
He didn't realize their importance until he found him- 
self in the hands of those gracious agents of justice — 
the lawyers. 
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Three days later — it \yzs the very morning that 
George was going to put his case in the hands of 
counsel — the Monitor published the following card : 

" The subscriber desires to infonn the public that a dastardly 
attemirt has been made, out of personal and political spite, to 
associate his name with the unhappy affairs of an ill-mated 
couple. A man of low birth, unable to rise to the level of his 
wife, has seized upon the flimsiest pretext to assail her character, 
and at the same time, to feed a longstanding grudge against 
the subscriber and his honored parent The political feud is 
already a matter of notoriety. The latest intrigue of this 
audacious churl has not hitherto been brought to public notice. 
When investigated, it will reveal the situation of a lovely Desde- 
mona in the power of a filthy blackamoor, who seeks to make his 
pretended jealousy a source of profit More might be said 
of his motives and of his impudent proposals to compromise. 
There is nothing to compromise. The subscriber's dealings in 
the past with the outraged lady have been purely professional 
and have always been attended with the strictest observance of 
the proprieties. The present statement is made with her full 
knowledge and consent. It is given in advance of any action, 
legal or illegal, which this scurrilous assailer of those above him 
may take, and it is to be read as an open challenge to the 
judgment of a court of law. 

Signed, Frank Thornton." 

The cold sweat came out on George when he read 
the challenge. He was anticipating no such tactics. 
The defence was out before the attack, and so won the 
first points of vantage. 

He went at once to a lawyer, an Irishman named 
Leary, with the reputation of a bull-dog fighter. 
Leary was chosen on Wagner's advice. 

" This means me," he said, showing the card. 

The lawyer listened to the detailed story with a 
sober countenance and the relish of battle. 

" They've drawn first blood," he commented. 
" But that makes no difference, for we've got the evi- 
dence in those letters." 
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" No," responded George shakily, " I put them 
back so as not to give her the alarm. I wanted to 
catch the two together. In the excitement of the last 
night— I— I didn't— think of them." 

Leary's face became a gargoyle. 

" Well, of all the damned fools I ever ran against, 
you're the brigadier-general." 

George gave his excuse. 

" I intended to settle it myself — ^in the old way. 
I didn't expect to make a law case of it." 

"You won't make a law case of it, at this rate. 
You've got to have something more than jrour personal 
testimony. Those Thorntons have got a big name to 
defend and you will be fought with lies and perjury 
and hell knows what. Your story, supported only by 
yourself, isn't worth a rotten apple — ^not a rotten apple. 
Why, they'd skin you, they'd flay you, they'd break 
your bones up so fine that they couldn't be used by 
a button-maker." 

" There's no doubt about the facts," cried George 
aghast. 

" Damn the facts. You get me the evidence," 
roared Leary. 

" Isn't there any justice in the courts ? " 

The Irishman roared again — ^with laughter. 

" Why of course there is justice, if you can get it. 
But you've got to go for it through a labyrinth of law 
and drag it out. Did you ever try to untangle a lot 
of string? Suppose, while you were doing it, an- 
other fellow should keep banging you in the eyes and 
punching you in the belly, how far would you get out 
of the muddle? But you bring me the evidence and 
I'll attend to justice and the tangle." 

George was smarting under the lash of the " filthy 
blackamoor." 
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" All right," he exclaimed with determination. 
" We'll get the evidence, we'll put some ferets on their 
tracks." 

" You will have to let the challenge lie for a while. 
I've no doubt we shall find plenty of testimony." 
Leary chuckled and rubbed his hands. " It's going to 
be a beautiful case — a beautiful case! By Saint Pat- 
rick, it will smell to heaven ! " 

George went to Valley Forge to ask his mother to 
come back home. She met him with open arms and 
hugged to her heart the alienated son, while both wept. 
But at the recital of the story, the woman's dignity, 
greater even than an implacable antipathy, sealed her 
lips ; she uttered only one comment. 

" You couldn't expect me to live with that trollop." 

The challenge of the card, which made a great sen- 
sation, was allowed to lie for some days. RunK>r fed 
the hunger of curiosity, and the interest, naturally, 
became general and intense. At last Leary an- 
nounced that he was ready to institute proceedings. 
It seems to you a dear case," he said to Georg^e. 
Don't be too sanguine, however. The burden of 
proof is on us and the lack of the letters makes it 
heavy. It is going to be a %ht, in the main, to make 
your personal character prevail against the Thornton 
reputation, with your wife as a third incalculable 
factor. She's a bad woman, but she's a beauty, and 
you never can tell what a beautiful woman will do with 
twelve putty-heads in a jury-box." 

George was full of confidence. 

" If my personal evidence weren't the absolute 
truth, what motive could I possibly have ? " 

Leary laughed. 

" Oh, you listen to the other lawyer ; he'll tell you 
all about your motives." 
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XIX. 

THE TITLE OF GENTLEMAN 

The Thorntons continued an open aggressive 
policy. The Monitor painted Bronson as a conscience- 
less mudlark, revived the charges of political knavery, 
and branded him as a menace to all decent citizens. 
Other Federalist organs joined the attack. Though 
only a civil suit, involving two private families, the 
case assumed a broader significance, appealing to par- 
tisan prejudices. 

" The Silk-stocking is trying to crush you, that is 
evident," said Wagner to George. " He's sharp, he's 
casting an anchor to windward by all this political 
rant. If you beat him, he'll cry * party bias ' against 
the jury; if he beats you, he'll recover some of his 
lost ground." 

The trial was on before it began, and the city was 
agog with discussions, opinions and prejudgments. 
When the day came the Court-house at Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets was jammed— overflowing to the 
curb — ^with politicians, society folk, and populace. A 
whole day was necessary to impanel the jury. Some 
wealthy merchants, contrary to custom, did not beg to 
be excused from service. 

It would require a volume to report the aflfair in 
full. The trial lasted ten days, and the newspapers, 
during its progress, almost doubled their circulation. 
Ribaldries were bandied about. Everybody argued 
about the latest developments, and criticized the testi- 
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mony till Philadelphia was in an unsavory broil. One 
connoisseur of beauty, after a sig^t of Lottie, declared 
that " if Frank was guilty, a man couldn't blame him ; 
and if he wasn't, he was a cow." Wagers were laid 
on the verdict until the fifth day, but after that there 
were no takers. 

George was not altogether fortunate in the choice 
of counsel. Leary was a strong determined fighter, 
but he had the Irishman's delight in clubs and broken 
heads. The opposing advocate, Crawford, was a 
courtly, imperturbable gentleman, an abler man in the 
law. He took great pains to conduct the examinations 
on a high plane, and he never lost his temper, while 
Leary did frequently. 

It was during this trial that the Irishman made 
the retort which has been credited to later masters of 
repartee. The judge was a Federalist — ^most lawyers 
at that day were Federalists — ^and his rulings on the 
admission of evidence repeatedly aroused Leary's ire. 
At one point he could hardly contain himself; he 
walked up and down before the bar in high dudgeon. 

" Sir," said the judge haughtily, " are you trying 
to show your contempt for this court ? " 

" No, your honor," the Irishman flashed back, 
" I'm trying to conceal it." 

When George was on the witness stand, he gave a 
clear-cut positive statement of the facts within his 
knowledge. The suspicion aroused by the picture ; the 
search for the letters and their contents ; the espionage 
before the studio ; the walk to the woods with Thorn- 
ton ; the attempt to placate with hush-money ; the rush 
home for the weapon; the explanation of the wife; 
the tangle of falsehoods ; the confession of guilt— every 
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ear was on the words — every nerve was on the strain 
of attention — the hush made the atmosphere seem a 
painful pressure. It was his chance to convince by 
the simple power of truth. 

When he was repeating her story of her childhood 
— suddenly — ^the hush was shivered into agonies by a 
short sharp shriek. The eyes of all turned simul- 
taneously toward the sound. There sat Lottie— on an 
elevation — ^her fingers gripping each other like the 
splicings of a drawn cable, her cheeks white-crimson, 
her expression full of anguish — indignation — appeal 
for mercy. 

" Oh ! " 

It followed the shriek — softly — rising into the help- 
lessness of misery — falling into the wail of indescrib- 
able despair. 

It took the breath like a panther's scream in the 
night. A half a dozen auditors — no one thought to 
identify them — cried out " Shame ! Shame! Shame!'' 
The judge gave no heed to the order of the court. 
He, too, was stricken with the woman's distress. Lot- 
tie deserved a martyr's crown for playing the martyr 
so perfectly. 

The cross-examination gave George no trouble 
until Crawford made inquiries about the letters. 

" Why didn't you keep those letters, which, accord- 
ing to your testimony, were so incriminating? " 

" I wanted better evidence." 

" What better evidence could you want than such 
proof in black and white ? " 

" I wanted the testimony of my own eyes and I 
got it." 

" You mean that you assert that you got it," said 
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the examiner sarcastically. He turned toward the 
judge. " I submit to the court that this witness is 
either a fool or a knave. If there were any such let- 
ters, it is inconceivable that a man of honor would not 
have seized them, instead of trying to decoy his wife 
into further relations with a paramour. Those letters, 
if they contained the facts stated, would have proved 
a case of infidelity absolutely before any jury in the 
land. Mr. Bronson's well-lmown abilities forbid the 
assumption that he is a fool. The alternative is that 
he is a knave and that there were no such letters. We 
shall prove him a knave. We shall show that he was 
in money straits, living beyond his means, aping the 
gentleman. We shall establish, before we get through, 
a motive of extortion. Happily his criminal intent 
was foiled and he has been forced into court by the 
courage of my client." 

George came down from the witness stand appalled. 
An elderly woman in black shut her eyes, as if pray- 
ing. She had a talisman beneath her shawl ; her fore- 
finger was inserted between the leaves of a Testament, 
the tip touching a passage of promise. 

For corroborative testimony Leary had a number 
of witnesses against the past life of the principals. 
The judge ruled much of it out and Frank's private 
record was protected almost inviolably. There is a 
common complaint, in the memoirs of the early law- 
yers, against the rulings of the judiciary. Many of 
them were by caprice. Precedents were few; and 
the American legal system was undeveloped. Leary's 
zeal to break character and destroy credibility, more- 
over, was offensive, sometimes brutal. The suave 
politeness of Crawford was more effective. These 
witnesses, mostly of the uneducated class, were easily 
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fuddled, and masses of evidence sifted down into mere 
rumor. George's chief witness, after himself, was a 
watchman who had observed the goings and comings 
from the studio. On the stand, he would do no more 
than identify a slim figure and a long cloak and then 
he refused to swear that the unknown person came 
out of the studio entrance. 

" Nothing but a blunderbus full of wads," groaned 
Leary at the close of the day. "That fellow has 
been tampered with. Bronson, why in the devil didn't 
you break in and shoot them both on sight ? " 

This watchman was the main support of the prose- 
cution. The drift of the battle seemed to change. It 
was George on trial with the defense now eagerly 
assuming the burden of proof against him. 

Lottie was the centre of disturbance in a magnetic 
field. She sat in constant view of the jury. Her 
dress was altogether unworldly; nothing flashy, noth- 
ing gaudy; only a few touches of piquancy in good 
taste. She looked like a sweet frail girl dragged into 
shameful publicity and flinching under it as one might 
under a surgeon's knife. Her eyes became red, with 
dark sleepless rings, and her face wore the expression 
of unutterable heartache. She must have put herself 
through a harsh discipline of fasting and wakefulness 
to get the pale spiritual cast of purity on her counten- 
ance. 

She made her greatest impression — it was posi- 
tively poetic — ^\vhile George was on the stand the sec- 
ond time detailing the incidents of the dreadful night. 
The grief of Niobe has an appeal to the artistic imag- 
ination like marble : Lottie was there in the flesh, sub- 
jected to torture before all eyes. She bore herself 
heroically, sitting rigid, absolutely rigid, except for 
za 
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the little flinchings — with head erect — ^an air of scorn 
for the traducer. Yet with all this majesty of scorn 
the tears trickled — trickled and wet the pallid cheeks. 
No! The spectacle was too real, too human, to be 
poetic. 

On the fifth day she told her own story. In gentle 
timid tones it went from point to point with ludd 
explanation. Before marriage she had posed for 
" The Lass among the Lilacs." The other picture 
(there had been a great rush to the Academy but 
" Conrad and Medora " had been taken down) she 
had never sat for, never seen except in the gallery. 
The night of the alleged infidelity she had been with 
her mother. She denied making any confession of 
guilt. Her husband had come home, excited about the 
academy picture, and, in a jealous rage, had made 
wild accusations. He made no mention of having 
met Mr. Thornton, but declared the latter would have 
to pay heavily or face a scandal. There had been 
high words between her and her husband and some 
violence. 

Then Lottie fulfilled her threat — the threat to 
blacken George. 

Reluctantly, crimson with modesty, while coimsel 
drew her out with leading questions, she exposed her 
domestic relations. Her marriage was an unhappy 
one. George was selfish, stingy, tyrannical and — ^her 
language became indefinite but the import was clear — 
she was forced to live in constant subjection to his 
brutal desires. His attempt to make her an accom- 
plice in extortion had driven her from his home. 

It was during this recital, while struggling for 
delicate words to describe her chamber of horrors, that 
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she broke down, covered her face and wept. The 
court had to suspend for five minutes. 

George sweated through these dramatics, cold as 
a figure in stone. 

Mrs. Benard followed her daughter and substan- 
tiated her testimony. She had always opposed the 
match, regarding Bronson was a vulgar fellow, socially 
beneath them. 

" It's a case of Beauty and the Beast," remarked 
a constant attender on going out of the court-room. 

Thornton was called in his own defense on the 
sixth day. Society turned out in scores ; the rector of 
Christ Church w^as there and many of his feminine 
parishioners, with whom Frank was a great favorite. 
He took his seat with a haughty contempt for the situ- 
ation, yet in all his replies to both counsels he was 
affable and studiously polite. The judge addressed 
him with the deference due to his social rank. When 
Leary took hold of him, he parried questions snappily, 
brilliantly and showed a front like a fortress, bristling 
with guns. 

He admitted, as a trifling circumstance, an old 
diffiailty with George; admitted that "Conrad and 
Medora " was painted from " The Lass among the 
Lilacs " ; admitted a pleasant acquaintance with Lottie 
before her marriage. At Leary's suggestion that he 
and George were rivals for her hand, he graciously 
answered, " Hardly that." Yes, he had met George 
that particular night. Bronson had stopped him-, act- 
ing very strangely, as if under great excitement. He 
talked about the picture, his wife, and flew off into 
a lot of incomprehensible ravings, ending with a de- 
mand for money. No amount was mentioned ; Thorn- 
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ton hadn't given him time to name any sum. He 
had told him " to go to the devil '' and had walked 
off. Bronson's tale was preposterous ; he hadn't been 
at his studio that night. Early in the evening he had 
been at home ; later he had gone down to Mike Daly's, 
who kept his hounds. He left the witness stand like 
one disinterested. 

Leary flung up his hands. 

" Bring on Daly and prove your alibi," he called 
to Crawford. " Make him earn his money." 

" Sir," cried Crawford, jumping to his feet. , 

" Of course," replied Leary with open irony, " I 
onlv referred to the witness fees." 

Daly came and delivered the knock-out blow. He 
testified that between nine and ten o'clock, of the night 
in question, Frank Thornton was at his kennels. 

The court adjourned for the day. 

George had a spasm of faintness. As he walked 
out of the room, he saw everybody dim and double. 
The Thorntons were annihilating him ; they were put- 
ting upon his brow the ineffaceable brandmark of a 
criminal. 

Old Wagner threw his arm over his shoulder and 
walked home with him. 

" They've got us, I fear, boy. You've made a mis- 
take, through inexperience with the wicked ways of the 
world. But don't get downhearted. It will come out 
all right in the end." 

" If I can't break that alibi," said George, and 
his brain still reeled, " I've got to go under as a black- 
mailer — a blackmailer/' 

" Hush ! Don't speak it ! " protested Wagptier. 
"Your friends will never believe that. Why, if all 
the angels in glory should appear against you, I 
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wouldn't doubt you. Suppose you have to bear some 
infamy — think of the Man who was crucified between 
two thieves. The suffering will make you strong." 

The note was unsigned, heavily sealed, and in a 
masculine hand. It was delivered by a messenger 
while George was at the supper table, eating nothing. 

" Call at 386 South Third Street to-night without 
fail." 

" It is the hand of the Lord," said Mother Bron- 
son solemnly. " His promises are sure." 

George obeyed the summons with a bounding pulse. 
He had a fluttering belief that he was going to be 
saved. The person who opened the door at his rap 
was the rector of Christ Church. 

" I was expecting you, Mr. Bronson." 

He led him into the study and they exchanged a 
few commonplaces. The kindly old gentleman was 
greatly agitated. 

" Some one now in this house desires to speak with 
you, sir. I have been asked to advise, but cannot take 
the responsibility. It must rest wholly with you." 
Without another word he put his hand on George's 
shoulder, bowed his head and began to pray : " Oh, 
Lord! Be with this young man in this hour; visit 
him with thy wisdom and lead him into the path thou 
wouldst have him choose, in Christ's name. Amen." 
A moment of silence, a grave fervent shake of the hand 
and George was alone. 

Then, a little later, the door opened and Katharine 
Forester entered, holding fast to the knob. 

It was not the serene yet exultant woman whose 
image he treasured in memory. The girl, in whose 
presence he now stood, looked like one of the mediaeval 
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martyrs of the faith, just * issuing, exhausted, still 
resolute, from the rack and the torture chamber. The 
eyes had lost their light, but not their intelligence. 
She sank into the chair which he thrust forward — ^tried 
to speak — faltered — trembled helplessly. 

He put his first impulse into words. 

" Please say nothing," she begged. " I shall get 
— ^my strength — ^in a moment. I ought — ^not to have 
waited — so long. I was hoping that — I have sent for 
you — ^because — oh, I had to, I had to — I couldn't carry 
it any longer." 

The throbbings of his own heart beat with hers. 
He waited, bewildered. 

She gathered her courage in tremors and the 
tremors broke the continuity of her langfuage. 

" Two weeks ago — ^just before the opening of the 
trial — I went into an old clothes press — at home — 
to — ^get a gown that I seldom wear. The press is up- 
stairs — an inner room adjoining another which Frank 
Thornton uses — ^he calls it his sporting den. I ex- 
plain — I want you to understand. While I was in the 
press — ^he came up with Daly." A tinge came into the 
pallor of her cheeks — the pink flush on the tea rose. 
" I was penned in — I couldn't come out — I wasn't en- 
tirely — dressed. So I stayed there, very quiet, sup- 
posing Daly had come up — as he sometimes does — to 
get a dram with his wages." 

George squirmed. 

" They spoke low — ^but I heard them. I heard 
him tell Daly what he was to say in the witness box. 
He made him recite it, sentence after sentence, over 
and over again. Then he counted out some money — 
Daly protested — demanded more and Frank gave it 
to him. That's all." 
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She gave an explosive gasp of relief. George 
stared in a kind of frozen stupor. 

" Thank you," he said mechanically, and continued 
to stare. 

For the instant he had no emotion. His heart was 
crushed to insensibility by the clash of two irresistible 
forces. He saw now the meaning of the rector's 
prayer and the awful insoluble dilemma. She had 
come there, goaded by conscience, to sacrifice herself, 
her home, her foster parents; to destroy her ties of 
affection, her foster family's name, her future peace — 
all — ^that justice might be done to a casual acquaint- 
ance. She was the involuntary agent of nemesis. 
There was tragedy for one of them. He had to 
choose. It was either to triumph over his enemies or 
to press upon his own brow the crown of thorns. 

He still stared at the blank wall. 

She spoke up heroically. 

" You must do your duty. Of course you under- 
stand my position and the natural obligations. I can't 
volunteer to testify, but I should have to answer a sum- 
mons to court and I'll tell the truth when I get there.'.' 

He got up and paced to and fro in the limited space 
of the room. His situation was that of a general los- 
ing a battle that would end his career. Yes, he was 
being annihilated, and by perjury. 

The reenforcements that would save him were at 
his call. Yet he hesitated. For it was equally clear 
that if he should drag this pure noble girl into the 
dirty scandal and sacrifice her happiness to his triumph, 
he would himself be as pusillanimous as the barbarians 
who put their women and children in the front to re- 
ceive the darts of the foe. There was no doubt that 
he would ruin her life. Frank — ^a perjurer — ^perhaps 
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in prison ; the elders — ^broken — in irreparable disgrace ; 
she, herself, forever driven into exile from her home. 

Oh! but the unspeakable injustice of the alterna- 
tive ! The blasphemy against Truth ! 

He sat down again and passed his hands before his 
eyes. 

" I can't reason it out," he said. " It is awful 
either way. Reason can't help me. I've got to throw 
myself on my instincts." He paused, looked at her in 
adoration. " You were the first one who ever talked 
to me about ideals. You helped me then — inspired 
me. You must help me now to find my ideal." He 
tried to smile* in order to break the tension, " It's 
been a hard fight for you, hasn't it ? " 

" Oh, I saw the way. I had no doubts. I didn't 
have the courage; that was all. The Senator, I must 
tell you, is deceived. He believes Frank. He is 
proud, vindictive, intolerant; but he's honest in his 
convictions and to me he is lovable. He's all that a 
father could be. Oh, I didn't mean to say that," she 
interrupted herself impetuously. " That doesn't enter 
into it. I'll see that justice is done to you, cost what 
it will. I have waited this long in the hope that you 
might win your case without me. But you can't; 
you must have my testimony." 

To the last words he was not fully attentive, for his 
ears were ringing with Wagner's grim comfort. 
" Think of the Man who was crucified between two 
thieves. Suffering will make you strong." 

He pursued the thread of his own thought aloud. 

" We were talking about ideals. They are vague 
things; they dwell in us as dim aspirations. It takes 
a crisis, usually, to make them definite and clear." 
He stopped, looked at her again with a firm, smiling. 
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searching inquiry. " Miss Forester, do you regard 
me as a gentleman? ^' 

The query took her by surprise. She flushed, 
stammered, tangled her words. 

" Why, yes — certainly — of course. There are 
many meanings — I never considered the subject — ^why, 
certainly — you are upright and noble." 

Her confusion gave energy to his instincts, and his 
ideal suddenly flashed into clearness. If he had been 
irresolute before, he was immovablv resolute now. 

" People do define the word differently," he went 
on calmly. " Fine clothes, rare wines, simiptuous 
food, polished manners, generations of culture, — these 
make one kind of gentleman. I haven't had these 
things. My father was something of a reader; he 
did his own thinking. My mother has always baked 
her own pies " — ^he laughed — " and such pies, oh, such 
pies." He proceeded with an easier good-humor. 
" Some folks draw the line more loosely ; they fix it 
at soap and water. I might claim my share of gentil- 
ity by that test, I dare say." He grew earnest. " But 
these distinctions are all external. The real test I pre- 
fer to think, is inward. A gentleman is one who 
takes his code of conduct from noblesse oblige, I 
should like to add that he takes the obligations gladly. 
Let us set this up as our standard in the present 
instance." 

She flushed redder in a surge of warm blood. 

" No, no," she cried out. " You forget the right — 
the awful wrong — ^the horrible injustice ! " 

" One of us must suffer," he answered quickly. 
" Which one ? The man or the woman ? Judge by 
your own code of gentility. I will not set mine below 
it" 
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Her protest became a plea ; yet her face glowed. 

" You are blinding yourself to duty, to the higher 
inexorable duty. You are obscuring the issue. Think 
of the indelible blot on your reputation! Think of 
the outrage against Truth." 

" I am obscuring nothing ; the issue is sun-clear. 
There is no argument at all." He drove hcwne his 
point with telling, irrefutable illustration. " Suppose 
I were drowning and, to save myself, I laid hold of you 
and dragged you down — would I be a gentleman or a 
dastard? Answer me." 

She made no answer. Her face glowed. 

" Who is to suffer, I say, by the code. The man 
or the woman? Why," he went on eagerly, vehe- 
mently, " you are urging me to destroy my self-respect 
— in my own eyes and in yours. You urge me to 
stand you up before a morbid crowd of sightseers 
and to shatter your whole life — and what for? To 
whitewash my reputation before public opinion. You 
ask me to make a god of public opinion — ^to offer up 
to it my — ^my — ^my — ^greatest benefactor. I will make 
no god of public opinion," he cried out scornfully. " I 
would rather have my own self-respect — ^your respect 
— the title of gentleman — than all the public opinion 
in the world." 

" Justice ! Justice ! " she murmured faintly. The 
glow on her face became more luminous. 

" Justice and reason ! Honor and the higher law ! 
No ! No ! No ! There is only one way open to me 
— noblesse oblige — and for your sake I take it — 
gladly/' 

Her eyes denied the language of her lips and the 
wild upleap of her heart stifled the last remonstrance. 
She looked at him — ^in wonder — ^in admiration — ^and 
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then she hid her face from him and, as a welter of joy 
surged through her body and shook it into trembling 
— ^she shrank away from him — ^away. 

He stood erect in the gvtst calm bronze-like 
strength which one feels in the statues of men of pur- 
pose and power. His reward went through him in a 
wave of emotion also. He had lifted himself up to a 
iplane of absolute equality and had won, in her sight, 
the incontestible title of gentility. 

All at once she lifted her eyes, came toward him 
and caught both of his hands. 

" It is going to be hard, very hard, for you to bear 
it. But I shall bear it with you." He could feel the 
strength rushing through her fingers into his own. 
" I wanted you to take my aid. You didn't Thank 
God for your sake." 

When he left her, a little later, she was in a kind 
of trance, gazing at him, fascinated yet shrinking 
away. 

George lost his case. Leary made a great oratori- 
cal plea in closing, but the judge, in his charge to the 
jury, with a seeming warrant of fact, laid strong em- 
phasis on the motive of extortion. There was a great 
shout from a large contingent when the jury filed in 
and the foreman pronounced Lottie " Not guilty." 
George issued from the trial, still legally bound to a 
wanton and with the inferential stigma of blackmail. 
The subtle forces brought to bear against his simplicity 
of truth were too formidable. An unaided commoner 
had lifted a lance against two powers as ancient as the 
dawn of history, the witchery of woman and the pres- 
tige of social rank, and had gone down before them. 

George walked out of the court-room, pale, dazed, 
with his hand unconsciously at his forehead, as if to 
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conceal the branding. The pavements swayed like Ihe 
decks of a ship and the trees like masts. Of course 
there was a joy behind the open face of shame ; for his 
character had gained what his reputation had lost. 
And he had also illuminated for himself the meaning 
of the fundamental paradox of human existence : He 
that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life shall find it. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. 



it 



XX. 

IN A SUIT OF SPIRITUAL ARMOR 

After the verdict George became morbidly self- 
conscious and a prey to suspicious imaginings. He 
suspected the greetings of his friends, and sometimes 
even took their professions of faith as sham courtesy 
to his feelings. And yet, as if craving such sympathy 
and support, he met people with challenging glances 
of inquiry and an unwonted haughtiness. 

Wagner laughed at him and chaffed him. 
You're going about strutting on stilts." 
I'm shaking in the knees," replied George with 
an effort to smile. 

" What are you doing that for ? " The old man 
wore a grin of amusement. " You are in no danger 
of jail, as the Monitor announces that you will not 
be proseaited. How magnanimous! Thornton is 
content, he declares, with driving into obscurity ' a 
dangerous and polluted wretch.' I think we ought to 
make some formal reply to that. Come down to my 
rooms to-night to talk it over." 

George spent the afternoon in the smithy, taking 
counsel with himself. The shop had been closed 
against a tenant since Lottie had objected to the noise. 
It was now a junk-shop of old iron and rusty tools. 
He cleared a pathway and paced up and down. A 
timid impulse was urging him to go back to the trade 
of his father. He ought to resign his position with 
Wkgner, at any rate ; for his continuance would doubt- 

zSg 
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less hurt the influence of the paper. At times he de- 
bated the question of emigrating into the unsettled 
West and of beginning Hfe anew out there. His 
despair played with this idea. But such a cowardly 
suggestion was put to flight by a chance glimpse of 
Katharine Forester, seen through the window as she 
was entering the mansion. The thought that she was 
suflfering with him sent the courage back to his com- 
mon sense. He decided, however, that he ought, in 
all decency, to leave the Courier. 

In the evening he went down to Wagner's rooms, 
as requested. The German was at his pipe and beer. 

" Well, how are you feeling? " asked the old man 
jovially. 

" I feel like a hunchback — ^living on sufferance." 

From below came the rumble and the crash of the 
presses, printing the morning issue. 

" Bah ! Listen to that music down-stairs. Isn't 
it stimulating? It stirs me like a brass band. When- 
ever I get despondent, I sit here and listen. Isn't it 
grand, isn't it inspiring — the thought that every time 
you hear that rumble, a sheet is being printed to go 
out among the people with light and intelligence. It 
may sound only like noise, but it's a drumbeat. And 
the pen is mightier than the sword." 

The thought almost made George waver in his 
resolution. He spoke up quickly. " I want to talk 
about a change in our business relations. I'll spare 
you the pain of discussion by simply stating my decis- 
ion. I am going to resign from your employment." 

" Good ! " retorted Wagner. " You have antici- 
pated my wish." 

The answer came like the blow to Caesar from his 
friend, " Et tu Brute/' His heart sank. Was Wag- 
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ner, chief of all, about to surrender friendship to 
prudence ? " 

" Why do you want to leave ? " 

George gave his reason; to save the Courier from 
the stigma of his own disgrace. 

Wagner lay back and roared. After a while he 
rose — it was labor for him to rise — ^and opened a 
drawer of his desk and took out a pile of newspaper 
scraps. 

" Look over that," he said with a guttural grunt, 
passing a clipping. " That is what an editor wrote 
when one of the purest and noblest characters in 
human history left the presidential chair to return to 
private life." 

George read: 

"The man who is the source of all the misfortunes of our 
country is this day reduced to a level with his fellow-citizens 
and is no longer possessed of power to multiply ills upon the 
United States. If ever there was a period of rejoicing, this is 
the moment. Every heart in unison with the freedom and the 
happiness of the people ought to beat high with exaltation that 
the name of Washington from this day ceases to give a currency 
to political iniquity and to legalized corruption." 

George looked up in amazement. 

" It seems humorous, doesn't it ? after twenty 
years," remarked Wagner, calmly smoking. "You 
would never suspect that George Washington had been 
that kind of man, to hear people talk about him nowa- 
days." Three short puffs from the pipe. " Character 
lives; reputation dies." He straightened up, bent to- 
ward his assistant and shook his finger. " If George 
•Bronson lives out his character, what do you think 
people will be saying about him, twenty years from 
now ? " 
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It's a far-fetched comparison." 
No, it isn't. It's comparing the big with the 
little, to be sure, but the parallel is there. Why, look 
at me ! I may read the service any day in the Luth- 
eran Church. Yet it hasn't been so many years back 
that the pastor came to me, with laboring doubts on 
his soul, and asked me if there was any truth in the 
rumors that — ^that I had more brats running loose than 
I could recognize. And I can remember the time — it 
was just after I had written those articles against the 
infamous Alien and Sedition laws in the reign of 
King John — I can remember the night when twenty 
roughs broke into my office, beat me till I was sense- 
less and threw my body into the street. I survived 
all that," he went on laughing, " and you will survive 
all the pin-pricks of the Monitor. Stand up on your 
own feet, laugh at their abuse, and always keep the 
view-point of twenty years later. It makes a man big 
and strong to have a crowd against him. In fact, a 
man doesn't really get his strength except by standing 
up in opposition to public opinion and conquering it." 

What did the German's ugly battered face amount 
to while this valiant personality was behind it ? George 
had long since ceased to see the deformities. 

" Thornton says you have been driven into obscur- 
ity," continued the veteran. " That's what he thinks. 
But this is what / think; I think that if you take the 
Courier, adapt it to the new conditions, run it accord- 
ing to your notions and put the stamp of your person- 
ality on the paper, / think, before the twenty years are 
out, you will be one of the foremost men in Pennsyl- 



vania." 



George sat as speechless as a heathen idol. 

" My time is up. My eyes are hurting me and I 
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want rest." Wagner reached for a bit of folded 
sheepskin. " But before I quit, I'm going to take a 
last fling at Thornton. Here it is/' he cried, wrought 
up, shaking the paper, " here is your passport out of 
obscurity. I've transferred to you a half interest in 
the Courier. The rest of my money will go to the 
Orphan Asylum." 

Surprise, gratitude, joy kept George still mute. 
He jumped forward, flung his arms around the old 
man's neck and hugged him. Two virile natures 
mingled in one supreme moment of expression. Sen- 
timent had been dammed up in one lonely life for half 
a century. It rushed forth now to his cheeks, trick- 
ling like rain on a window pane. 
It isn't right," sobbed George. 
It's my response to Thornton. The announce- 
ment will appear in to-morrow's issue." 
" It isn't right, I say. I have no claim." 
" It is my legacy to my adopted country then. 
You are the trustee ; I shall expect you to continue my 
work. In my time I helped to save the nation from 
drifting into an oligarchy, and it will be your work to 
make the people understand, for they don*t yet, the 
meaning of a pure democracy. The Federalists, I 
believe, are on their last legs. But we are still con- 
trolled by a ruling class who regard themselves as 
superior to the masses. Some day a man of the people 
will come along. He won't wear silk stockings; he 
won't have learning ; he won't have a grandfather that 
anybody has ever heard of. He will have his faults ; 
the faults of the soil, of poverty, of fresh untamed 
blood ; but he will also have a big, warm, brave heart 
and a love of his country. When he arrives, demo- 
cracy will have its first real triumph. He*s coming, 

13 
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he's coming, I tell you. Ah, how I wish I were forty, 
thirty, twenty years younger ! I may not even live to 
see him. It is for you, George, and young men like 
you, to prepare the way for him. Take the Courier, 
push it ahead of the times, wake the people up, make 
them think — that's what they must do — think — think 
for themselves — if this great republic of liberty is to 
endure and its light is to illumine the world." 

They talked until late in the night, discussing mat- 
ters of policy and detail. Before they separated, 
George felt constrained by gratitude to share with his 
generous benefactor the secret of Katharine Forester's 
rejected testimony. Wagner's large eyes opened wide 
at the tale. 

" I couldn't have done anything else, could I ? " 

The elder mused a long while before replying. 

" It seems quixotic. Yet I don't know ; if you had 
done otherwise, you would have lost something; more 
than you could have gained. The sacrifice will refine 
your nature. It has cased you up in a kind of spiritual 
armor that will protect you from the coarsening and 
degenerating influences of politics." 

He looked into vacancy rather sadly. 

" I never had a chance to serve a woman like that. 
If I had, I might have been of finer grain. No, no," 
he broke out impetuously, " you did the only thing you 
could do and be yourself. What a blind prophet Ed- 
mund Burke was, after all, when he railed against 
democracy as the decay of chivalry." 

Geoiige rose to go. 

" I can't say what is in my heart, it is too full." 
He put out his hand. " Good-night, Uncle Fritz." 

The veteran's eyes grew moist at this name of 
kinship. The big fat hand shook with emotion. 
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" Good-night, my boy/' 

From that moment the tie between them had the 
sacredness of the blood-bond. 

The Monitor was naturally astounded by the an- 
nouncement in the Courier. Wagner's action, it de- 
clared, was an insult to the community and a defiance 
of the courts of law. And in this defiance it perceived 
" the sinister seeds of anarchy." 

A few of the patrons objected. 

" The paper belongs to me," the owner replied. 
" Why shouldn't I dispose of it as you would a house ? 
I've put it in the hands of one of the most able and 
upright young men in Philadelphia." 

One of the objectors closed his nostrils with his 
fingers. 

" Yes, I understand you. The legal decision was 
against him. He made a mistake by marrying a bad 
woman. Some day we will put him up before the 
court of the people and get their judgment." 

So George began his career as a modem editor. 

American journalism was in the third stage of de- 
velopment, the stage of antagonism between patrician 
and plebeian principles. The spirit of the times insisted 
that if a man held opposite political opinions, he was 
personally a viper. Hence the style of the papers ran 
to diatribe and abuse. Now George grew up in an 
atmosphere that was heavily charged with scurrility, 
and he could not depart wholly from the current style 
and be effective. Every successful advocate has to 
use the dialect of his day, else he is like some classical 
musician, tinkling above the comprehension of his 
hearers. 

The time-spirit, however, was changing. The 
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Federalist party was going to pieces, and the " Era of 
Good-Feeling " was setting in. George, whose nature 
was more naturally grounded in love than in hate» 
readily adjusted himself to the more gracious mood. 
The Monitor continued to rant in the dialect of the 
bludgeon, but the young editor of the Courier studied 
Addison, " the satirist who struck no imfair blow/' 
and from this master he learned the subtle power of 
the rapier. 

" It is reported," he wrote in reply to one furious 
onslaught, " that the ex-senator from Pennsylvania 
is suffering in the head. He has tried a diet of fish, 
which is commonly supposed to be a remedy for slt^- 
gish wits. Obtaining no increase of intelligence, he 
called in a surgeon who bled him. When the vein of 
his arm was opened, it was found that, contrary to 
general belief, the blood of this tribune of the well- 
born was not blue but white. The precious fluid was 
tested by various chemicals and, wonderful to say, 
it was found that the strange color was hot due to an 
excess of ' the milk of human kindness,' as was first 
hoped, but to a strange infusion of ass's milk." 

The whole town laughed. Nothing delights the 
American public so easily as ridicule of the socially 
elect. The Senator fumed. The Monitor answered, 
in Hercules' vein, proclaiming the banter " a piece of 
vulgar blasphemy." The town laughed again. The 
vocabulary of Hercules was passing out of fashion. 

George made another innovation. Polite style still 
followed the ponderous model of Dr. Johnson. 
** Johnson," Macaulay wittily said, " wrote a learned 
language ; one which no one hears from his mother or 
his nurse ; in which no one ever quarrels or bargains or 
makes love." George developed a style that strudc 
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out boldly for the living words of the tongue and 
street. Of course it gave shocks to some. It Was as 
startling as a blunt speech at a conference of diplomats. 
The Monitor scorned " the rude vernacular " like the 
prim maiden lady in " Cranford " when she first read 
Dickens. George defended himself by parody. He 
printed at the head of an editorial column: 

" When the Monitor was performing its customary 
ablutions this morning, the Courier was washing its 
face. The difference is that while the first process 
gracefully eliminates all deleterious substances from 
the integfument, the second cleans the skin." 

He made another experiment ; he reduced the price 
of the Courier to two cents, hoping to reach the masses 
and inoculate them with the reading habit. The cut in 
price brought on a war, a combination against him and 
a boycott by the newsdealers. George engaged boys 
as sellers and distributors. 

What an indignity! What an affront to the re- 
spectability of the press! To peddle a newspaper in 
the streets like fish ! The Courier was dubbed " The 
Huckster Sheet." 

The coalition broke down finally. One by one the 
other papers were compelled to meet the competition. 

Then, when he found himself in a secure situation, 
George made a move that turned the traditions of 
journalism topsy-turvy. Great folk, and their affairs, 
hitherto, had monopolized the space. The young edi- 
tor commenced to champion the interests of the ob- 
scure. He published notices of landlords who had 
taken advantage of their tenants ; he exposed rich men 
who had driven hard bargains with the poor; he 
recorded extortionate settlements with the ignorant 
and helpless. He introduced discussions concerning 
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wages and the conditions of labor, reporting the meet- 
ings of the guilds and trade associations. 

" The demagogue ! He is trying to foment dis- 
content ! " 

One heard such comment in the counting rooms, in 
the clubs, at the tables of those who fed on game, 
drank wine and wore imported linen shirts. The men 
who ate in their shirt-sleeves were reading the Courier. 

" The time has come for a demonstration," said 
Wagner to George. " I want to show you what the 
people think about * the polluted wretch.' " 

"How?" 

" Fm going to have you nominated and sent to the 
State Legislature. Don't shake your head. You may 
have to stand a hot fire, but you will win or your 
Uncle Fritz has lost his smell for public sentiment." 

He was nominated. There were no large issues 
before the voters, so his opponents made him the issue 
and fought him with the old wornout weapons of 
abuse. At Wagner's advice, George reprinted the 
worst of it in his own paper; it was an effective part 
of his campaign capital. The temper of the new age 
was not merely callous to scurrility, it was downright 
resentful. George went through the legislative dis- 
trict, night after night, and addressed crowded meet- 
ings. Once, when a man got up and questioned him 
about the blackmail, the audience howled the inquirer 
down. 

" Go ask the Thorntons," George replied with per- 
fect good-nature. " I don't know anything about it." 

He was astonished at the general enthusiasm for 
him. But the reason was not far to seek : the people 
have sharp eyes, and it is difficult for an earnest sincere 
man to conceal himself. 
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" I want to go to the Legislature," he said some- 
where in every speech, and the ring of conviction was 
in every tone of the voice, "I want to go because I've 
got what the Quakers call * a concern/ I want to see 
if we can't start a movement for free schools. I want 
to see the day, and I want to see it soon, when the 
children of the poor will no longer be educated on the 
charity funds, but, without distinction of rank or 
station, will receive the rudiments of knowledge as 
their birth-right from the State. Until every citizen 
is armed in youth with the weapons of intelligence, I 
shall never be satisfied that the rights of man are 
secure.'* 

" We can explain the returns," said the Monitor 
after the election, " only on the theory that the people 
are corrupt and want a rascal in office." 



XXL 

A FALSE RUMOR AND SOME BURNT 

CINNAMON 

The dowager Curtess had come with the pomp of 
coach and liveried attendants to call at the Thornton 
mansion. As Mrs. Thornton was ill, Katharine came 
down to receive the garrulous old lady. The conver- 
sation soon became a monologue, with the young hos- 
tess as a polite but uninterested auditor. 

" I've always admired your reserve," declared the 
visitor. " I hold you up to my grand-daughters for 
a model. La ! La ! the young girls nowadays do seem 
so raw and impudent. I vow it all comes from read- 
ing novels. In my day our mothers prescribed our 
books for us like a physician, unless it was something 
safe by Mrs. Edgeworth. Why, when I was your 
age, I was fed on bread and w^ater for two days for 
taking a few sly peeks at Tom Jones. I suppose it 
was vulgar to do it. But then, if the young men are 
such rakes, why shouldn't we know about it? I do 
say, and I say it yet, that a man makes a better husband 
for having sowed a few wild oats. The experience 
gives them a little reverence for a modest woman. 
They are naturally such — ^you know I divide men into 
three classes : animals, beasts, and brutes. You never 
can tell which kind you are going to get." 

" No, I suppose not," said Katharine, studying the 
wall-paper absently. 

'* I hear you are going to enter matrimony ; sev- 
eral people have mentioned it. I am so glad you show 
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such good sense not to let that — that disgraceful affair 
disturb you. I don't see how that shocking scamp ever 
had the audacity — Frank Thornton is such a gentle- 
man, so courteous, so considerate. You are the envy 
ol the town, my dear! It will be so romantic, after 
you have grown up like brother and sister, to ^' 

"Excuse me," broke in Katharine, rising, "let 
me close that window. I fear you are in a draft." 

She went and pulled down the sash. 

" The frost came early this autumn," she remarked 
very sweetly as she took her seat. " It reminds me I 
must make my visit to the Coulters of Highland Farm. 
I go every October and have a feast all by myself in 
their orchard. Once a year I like to gorge myself 
with apples. I eat — eat — eat — ^till — ^well — I'd be 
ashamed to say how many. I'm simply omnivorous — 
pippins — russets — pearmains especially — the red color 
adds a spice to the flavor. Apples taste so flat 
in the house. They ought to be eaten out of doors 
v/hen the bite of frost is in the air." 

" What a connoisseur ! Fm fond of apples, too. 
But I like them baked and served with burning 
brandy." 

The gossip's talk was easily diverted. She rattled 
on from apples to preserves — ^housekeeping — the ser- 
vant problem — and from servants to her personal 
ailments. 

When she rose to depart, Katharine said to her, 
with a gracious firmness, " If you hear any further 
reports about — ^my engagement — ^to anybody — will 
you please deny the truth of them — on my authority." 

" Fancy ! " gasped the old lady. " You don't say ! 
I'm so sorry. But what good news for your other 
admirers ! " 
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The dowager shook a coy finger in her face. 

" Don't be too particular, my dear. It's a danger- 
ous trait. You are past twenty-one." 

It was not until the door had closed upon the visi- 
tor that Katharine's face flushed with resentment. " I 
wonder who dared to start such a riunor," she ex- 
claimed, stamping her foot in anger. 

That same week — it was during the heat of 
George's campaign for the legislature — :a young wo- 
man with a waving feather in her hat knocked at the 
Bronson door about five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Mother Bronson was sweeping, with sleeves rolled up 
and a towel about her gray hair. She answered the 
summons, the broom in one hand, but, on recognizing 
the summoner, her other hand went to her hip and 
she stood in the doorway as a barricade. 

" What do you want heref " 

" I've come back to make amends to George/' re- 
plied Lottie, quavering with downcast humility. " I 
thought I'd come to you first. You will be sympa- 
thetic, I know, because you are such a good Christian." 

Mother Bronson glared through the steel-rimmed 
spectacles, while involuntarily she lifted the broom;. 

Lottie flared out defiantly. 

" I'm still George's wife and I have my legal rights 
in this house." 

The broom was voluntarily lowered. 

" You may be my son's wife still — in the eyes of 
the law. But in my eyes you are a wench — a common 
shameless wench/' The dudgeon took her breath. 
" I don't know what your rights are; you'll have to set- 
tle that with my son. I won't say you can come in, 
I won't shut you out ; it might be against the law." 
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She turned and left her abruptly. 

Lottie entered with a breezy manner, passed into 
the parlor and took off her hat. Two hours would 
elapse before Greorge came home. The room — it was 
no longer a formal parlor — had been denuded of all 
her pretty decorations ; even the spinet was gone. She 
got a book and settled herself in an amt-chair. 

Mother Bronson, who sent indignant glances across 
the hallway, vented her ire in the increased vigor of 
the broom. The dining-room clean, she went up-stairs 
and bustled about. A little later down she came again 
in bonnet and dress for the street. 

" I expect you're going to stay here until my son 
returns," she said, confronting Lottie. 

" I'm expecting to." The tone was suave, sweet, 
and malicious. 

"You tell him then, for me, that I have gone 
around to Gardners' and that I shall stay there as long 
as you are under this roof." 

" Very well," answered Lottie, unperturbed. " I 
hope you will have a pleasant visit. Don't stay too 
long ; you might wear out your welcome." 

As the door closed behind Mother Bronson, Lottie 
made a grimace and stuck out her tongue. " I knew 
you'd go, you fat old charwoman. That's what I 
came early for. Now I've got the house clear." 

Considerably after nightfall, George entered by the 
front way. He foimd a lamp in the dining room and 
the table set with the best china — for two. 

"Hello! Motherkin! What's up?" he called 
cheerily. 

There was no response. 

He started for the kitchen, opened the door and 
stood stock-still. 
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A Dutch master would have delighted in that in- 
terior picture. The fire-place was smoking, and there 
was an appetizing odor of roast meat from the spit. 
A boiling kettle and a frying pan were having a wordy 
altercation. Lottie was toasting bread over embers 
with a long fork. She turned at the click of the 
latch ; the smoke made her eyes blink, the fire had red- 
dened her cheeks. 

" How did you get in here ? " 

She dropped the toast and ran toward him, falling 
at his feet, and crying out : 

" Oh, George, I've come back home. I'm 
changed and broken-hearted. I want your for- 
giveness." 

" Where is my mother ? " 

" She went out ; she said you were to decide. It 
was her idea to leave us alone to talk things over by 
ourselves." 

Lottie clung to his feet while he pushed her gently 
away with the tip of his shoe. 

" Gk> get your hat and coat." 

" Oh, George, don't put me out. I've come to do 
you justice. People are saying those awful things 
about you again and trying to ruin you. I want to 
put you right before the world. I'm the only one that 
can do it. If you would only sit down at the table and 
talk things over — I've got a nice supper " 

" If you are hungry, eat for yourself, then go." 

He turned and passed into the living room. 

She followed, flung herself on the settee and 
wailed : " You don't know what it is for a woman to 
be cast oflF. You have no pity, no heart. You are 
stone. For God's sake, George, have a little mercy. 
To err is human; to forgave divine." She wept 
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copiously, but he studied the ceiling as if to endure the 
siege of tears in silence. 

She began to play out her other resources, passing 
from humility and sighs of imutterable woe to the dis- 
plays of personal attraction with which a woman of her 
kind seeks to kindle a man's senses. They made no 
impression, for she had now no more power of physi- 
cal charm than a ghost. To him, indeed, she was 
dead, irrevocably dead. 

" I don't blame you, George, for thinking I was 
unfaithful to you. I was infatuated, I'll admit ; I was 
lured by the excitement of playing with fire. But 
that's all we did ; we only played with fire. He and I 
never actually sinned. The appearances were against 
us, I confess, so that we had to lie at the trial in order 
to bring out the real truth." 

" Do stop this twaddle," broke out George angrily. 
" It's no credit to your intelligence." 

" Mike Daly perjured himself, I can prove it. I 
will, if you say so, and clear your reputation. 

"Mike Daly perjured himself?" he exclaimed in 
mock surprise. "Who could believe that? Oh, if I 
could only have had the proof at the trial ! " 

" It's not too late yet," she cried, jumping up and 
coming toward him. " I'll clear you and you can have 
a fine revenge on the Thorntons. We can send Frank 
to jail." 

" Don't touch me ! " He pushed her away as if she 
had been a loathsome leper. " Leave the house. I 
want nothing from you, and you can get nothing of 
me. 

" I don't want anything except your forgiveness 
and your protection. Oh, George, I'm alone in the 
world — al-o-ne." She walked the floor in helpless 
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despair, wringing her hands. " Mother and I have 
quarreled. I've had to go out and earn my living — 
with a dressmaker. It's hard work, but I don't mind 
that. What I'm afraid of is the temptations — tht/re 
terrible. Why, since that trial, every loose fish in town 
seems to know me. I can't go on the street without 
being hunted. They run after me ; they write to me ; 
they send me invitations and gifts — one of them says 
I'd have a great chance on the stage, if I'd only take it. 
He's rich and offers to make a way for me. Oh, 
George," she gave a shriek and flung herself at him, 
" you know what all that leads to. I'm afraid of it — 
the temptation. Save me, save me from myself." 
Her voice became husky with volubility. " I'll work 
for you, I'll slave for you, I'll do anything, I'll help 
you to become a big man — ^you and I — ^we two — ^you 
took me for better or worse — ^we've had the worst — 
let us have the better — give me back my good name — I 
want to be an honest woman." 

He stood rigid; she might as well have pleaded 
with a bronze figure on a monument. For her his 
heart was hard, his judgment keen and firm, because 
he had learned by experience of the arts of devious 
women. His answer to her plea of virtue and repent- 
ance had worldly wisdom, the irony that is callous and 
definitive. 

" You would make an admirable heroine — on the 
stage." 

She knew then that she had not budged his resolu- 
tion one inch — ^and could not. Her game was played 
and lost. 

" I'm your wife ; you can't deny that," she blazed 
out in the fury of the woman scorned. " You can't 
get a divorce and I won't — ^to spite you. Some day — 
when you are prosperous and prominent — ^you'll fall in 
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love with another woman — ^maybe that guardian angel 
across the way. Then you'll be caught in a fix. 
You'll still have a wife — ^and then you'll know what 
it is to be tied to one woman and love another. Oh I 
oh ! " The exclamations were full of malicious glee. 

He looked sober. One of his thoughts was that 
already he had risen above his former standard of love ; 
he couldn't now love such a creature as Lottie even if 
she had been pure. 

She read his face with sharp feminine intuition for 
hidden thoughts. 

"Oh-ho! I see! I understand! Wild arrows some- 
times hit. What a de-1-i-ghtful situation ! And I hold 
the key." 

He replied to her taunts rather sadly. 

" Yes, you are my wife — in the law. But you have 
released me of all other obligations. I will never 
recognize your right to any claims. We part here, 
now and forever; we go our own ways. If you die 
before me, I will give you decent burial — nothing 
more. I don't want to be inhuman, only firm." He 
took up his hat. " I'm going out for my mother. 
When I return, I trust you will be gone." He left in 
a great calmness. 

A tour of two or three houses found Mother Bron- 
son with Jack at the Gardners'. 

" Go in, George, and see if she has gone," said his 
mother on their return. 

He found the lamp still burning, the table un- 
touched, the house deserted. There was a jeering 
note, with allusions, which he tore up at once with a 
woeful smile. 

After Mother Bronson had cooked for George a 
belated supper, she took some cinnamon and burned it 
in each of the three rooms down-stairs. 



XXII. 

BURIED TREASURE 

The year 1818 was better known to the poor as 
*' eighteen hundred and starve to death." That winter 
George met Katharine Forester a number of times in 
the woric of relief associations. Out in the world his 
own life showed a healthy optimism; but within, his 
thoughts dwelt in a dark subterranean cavern of vain 
dreams. A sullen fate held watch at the opening, and 
the current of his vital happiness ran cold in the 
stony gloom. There was just one crumb of comfort 
for his hunger — ^his mind played with it without dar- 
ing to devour — the fact that when he met her, on the 
rounds of charity, she sought to avoid him. That was 
all, though it was rich food for the spirit. 

He took to books. At Wagner's instance, he began 
to study the theories of government; the divine right 
of kings, the consent of the governed. He balanced 
tlic French theorists against the practical Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen. The writer who impressed him most was 
Edmund Burke, one of whose sentences printed itself 
on his memory like a golden text. 

Nations are governed by the same methods and on 
the same principles by which an individual, without au- 
thority, is often able to govern those who are his equals 
or superiors; by a knowledge of their temperament 
and a judicious management of it. 

He pondered deep into this statement ; it suggested 
the dangers of a republic ; the selfish rulers, the menace 
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of mobs; from it he evolved the safeguards; free 
schools and universal intelligence. 

In the legislature he made a strong speech for popu- 
lar education, but the subject was too radical in Penn- 
sylvania at that date. Nevertheless he planted his 
seed and watered the soil. 

The spring of the next year, his routine was broken 
by a note from Miss Forester asking him to call upon 
her again at the rector's. He went in suspense. The 
prospect of a private interview sent the current of 
thought rushing through the subterranean cavern. 
When he knocked at the rectory door he had the timid- 
ity of some rural baron, summoned into the presence 
of a royal mistress. 

His appearance, however, was not rustic. Experi- 
ence had brought him polish and social ease. His 
dress, while having nothing of the dandy's display, 
marked the man of good taste. His erect figure would 
have given distinction to any attire. Pantaloons of 
buff nankeen ; coat black and skirted ; waistcoat of gray 
moleskin ; high collar and stock ; smooth face, alert eyes, 
waving hair that took naturally the " hurricane disor- 
der " then affected by fashion. He would have made 
a refractory subject, nevertheless, for a portrait 
painter, for he could never stay long in repose. While 
waiting for Katharine to descend, he fingered coins in 
his pocket. 

There was a rustle of silk on the stairs. The 
lamp flashed up seemingly with more brightness on her 
entrance. He stood still — entranced. She made one 
of those low old-fashioned curtseys, the loss of which 
has robbed life of a grace-note. The significance of 
such a greeting sent a thrill through him* No words 
were needed, after that, to quell any sup^rsensitiveness 
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of social difference. The rest of the trance was a 
vague perception of black lace spangled with crescents 
over lavender silk, a brooch of amethyst and pearls^ a 
bunch of violets, broad gold bracelets and a distincter 
vision of white blue-veined arms. This was the first 
time he had ever beheld her in evening dress. 

He dwelt for that instant in a rapture. A sense 
of beauty shivered his nerves to the tips; a tremor 
escaped as he touched the offered hand. 

" We've had a little dinner party," she said with a 
slight flush; the tinge increased his rapture. Never 
before had he been so conscious of the sweet warmth of 
those gracious dimples. But still it was the voice, 
the low contralto, appealing as some old familiar song, 
that stirred him most. Yet it differed slightly from 
the echoes lingering in recollection; it was now 
strangely subdued. 

He stammered his words of greeting and momen- 
tarily lost his ease. 

" I think we had better go into the study. We 
won't be disturbed there." She led the way in and 
closed the door, secluding them from the world. 

" I wanted to see you about something," she began 
composedly. " I couldn't well ask you to call at the 
Thorntons'. It's a rather embarrassing situation, 
isn't it ? '* She laughed in amusement " In fact this 
is really clandestine." 

He recovered his wits. 

" The clerical atmosphere, I trust, is a guarantee 
of respectability." 

She delayed coming to the explanation. 

" Tell me what you have been doing lately. I am 
so much interested in your project for free schools. 
I don't often get the tnitib about you, only the jijisreprf^ 
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" Yes, I suppose most of the people you meet think 
I am a scamp with cloven feet." 

" Please don't talk about that; we've had too much 
of it. Tell me about yourself/* 

She listened eagerly as he detailed his work with 
the Courier, his plans for the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and his experience in the Legislature. 

" My election," he added, " seemed to prove that 
the voters, generally, believe in me. I haven't really 
had to suffer; I haven't even had the exhilaration of 
fighting down a bad reputation. The opposition hasn't 
carried much weight. To tell the truth, it looks as if 
the dominant class were losing the confidence of the 
people." 

" I wanted to talk to you about the old charges 
and about the future." She became grave, earnest. 
" I wish I could convince you that my Uncle Edward is 
quite sincere in his attacks on you. He has a distrust 
of the masses ; he sees a danger ahead for the country 
in this decreasing respect, as he puts it, ' for the edu- 
cated and the well-bom.' He raves so twtterly against 
you because you seem to be the most prominent local 
* agitator ' — it's his word — for the change. Of course, 
I don't agree with him, and I can't understand how he 
can be so blind and so intolerant To me he is all 
affection and tenderness." 

" Then I shall try to be more considerate toward 
him — for your sake." 

" I wish you would, I really do. Remember, he 
is an old man. Let him rave ; he can't hurt you. He 
belongs to the past." 

She opened a drawer in the study table and took 
out a paper. 

*' There is another member of the family who may 
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do you harm. I haven't any loyalty to him and you 
needn't ever spare him for my sake. He's a knave, a 
brilliant, daring one. Now that he has quit trifling 
and made up his mind to enter public life, you must 
be armed against him. He's dangerous." 

She held out the paper. 

" This is an affidavit containing my testimony. If 
he should ever revive that unpleasant matter, I want 
you to have this evidence, and I want you to use it. I 
couldn't go away from Philadelphia without leaving 
you this means of defense." 

" You — ^go away — from Philadelphia? " He made 
no motion to take the paper. His throat became sud- 
denly dry and choked. 

" Yes, I am going to live with my relatives in Bos- 
ton." The explanation had a flutter of the voice. 
" I can't live in the Thornton family and keep still ; 
the constraint is unbearable. Frank is — oh, these are 
private affairs, they can't interest you. I shall stay 
away until he marries — until he leaves the house." 

She was going away ! Not until that moment did 
he fully realize how his longings went after her, how 
his heart cried out for her comradeship. The news 
came as a swift cloud; covering a radiant sunset with 
chill ashen gray. An upleap of the rebellious spirit 
prompted him to catch her and hold her back. His 
face must have betrayed the impulse. 

She recoiled. A rush of redness covered her 
cheeks. It seemed at once the florescence of virgin 
youth and the alarm of distressing knowledge. 

" Promise me you will use it," she said with gjeat 
agitation, holding out the affidavit. " The Thorntons 
are Indians in their grudges. You mustn't think of 
me, if you are pursued by him ; you must defend your- 
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self." The words almost bubbled out, as if there 
were some central spring of commotion within her 
breast. 

" rU promise to use it — if I want to. I don't be- 
lieve there will be any occasion. People will forget. 
The nasty incident will die a natural death." 
You are evading." 
I am only leaving room for discretion." 

" You will continue to spare me at your own 
expense." 

" To spare you could be no expense to me." 

" Promise, please ! I can't go away happy unless 
vou do, for I have been a coward." 

" You have been brave and noble always. I can 
never show my gratitude." 

" Yes, you can, by promising." 

" Well, then I promise to use it — at need — in my 
own way." 

The dialogue was rapid; the moment was riotous 
for both. Rapidity of speech was a kind of protection ; 
for it was evident they were talking in one vein and 
thinking in another. He watched hungrily for signs. 

The dialogue continued, apparently with more 
calmness. 

" I wish Frank Thornton would go into public life. 
I'd like to meet him on the platform some day. Does 
he know that I have this paper? " 

" No, I have as little to do with him as possible. 
You can't realize the embarrassment of my position. 
His father thinks he is. a genius and he has blind, abso- 
lute faith in him as a man of honor. And Frank is 
plausible — if I didn't know — ^if I hadn't lived with him 
he might seem charming — some girl will doubtless 
marry him and she will be a very miserable wife. Oh, 
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how I pity her." She gave a quick start " Excuse 
me, I ought not to indulge in such confidences." 

" You couldn't expect me to be otherwise than 
interested — ^as far as I have the right." 

As far as he had the right ! 

The conversation came to an abrupt halt It was 
tangent to the circle that enclosed the forbidden. She 
averted her eyes. The silence became an invasion of 
awe, the prolonged silence hinted that there was noth- 
ing more to say. The object of the visit was attained ; 
the affidavit was in his possession. It remained only 
for him to thank her and to bid farewell. 

He was loath to say the parting word. He craved, 
as a souvenir, some little evidence that their lives had 
touched in the perfect sympathy, some little regret that 
would sanctify the memory with a rose fragrance. 
There was no sign except the averted eyes; no utter- 
ance except the silence. And yet the air was charged 
— ^he could feel the tension. 

Suddenly she spoke. 

" I thank you for coming to-night, Mr. Bronson. 
I shall go away much relieved." 

It came as a hint of dismissal. He rose. She rose 
also. " I shall never be able to thank you for all you 
have done for me," he said with fervor. " I shall 
never forget you — ^never. I will always endeavor to 
live up to the standard you have set. Where you go, 
may you be as great a blessing to others as you have 
been to me." 

She smiled upon him very graciously; the smile 
grew into light laughter. 

" I fear you overestimate. Yet one is always glad 
to be of any service in the world." 

It was so impersonal. She was going to pass out 
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of his life without a sign, without the rose fragrance 
for memory. 

" I have been interested in your career, you know, 
and I shall be always. Will you send me the Courier 
occasionally?** She gave him the Boston address. 
He wrote it down and then looked into her eyes. 

" And a letter, now and then ? " he queried while 
his heart stopped. 

She straightened up, drew back with conscious dig- 
nity, almost resentful. 

" No, no letters," she answered, somewhat sharply. 
If there was any tragedy in her spirit, it was unvoiced, 
choked. But as she gave the rebuke, she put out her 
hand. He caught it, felt the chill of reserve. Yet as 
his clasp tightened for the last touch, he felt a warmth, 
a throbbing warmth within the chill. 

" I beg your pardon for my impertinence." His 
face burned with the shame of presumption. It hurt 
painfully. 

The woman^s tenderness broke the woman's re- 
serve. She gave the sign — innocent — almost confes- 
sional — ^and snatched her hand away. 

" No letters — ^please — under the present con- 
ditions." 

It said so little; it told so much. 

He bowed his head before her scrupulous observ- 
ance of decorum. The phantom of the other woman 
slipped between them, but the rose fragrance enveloped 
him and lifted him up into joy. 

" Good-bye, Miss Forester." 

She made no response. She fell back into the chair 
and covered her eyes. 

He waited — feasted his sight— exultant in her re- 
fusal to say " good-bye." He was to go with her in 
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unbroken remembrance. He could ask no more, nay, 
he could desire no more, in the sanctity of honor. 

Another look, one last, long, lingering look, rever- 
ential as a prayer, and then he slipped away on tiptoe, 
like one passing from a friend, lying amid the last 
tributes of funeral flowers. 

She listened to the door closing softly, to the foot- 
falls on the pavement, growing fainter and fainter, and 
when the sounds were mute she continued to sit, star- 
ing on vacancy w ith the rapt gaze of a seer into the 
magic crystal of divination. Unawares fine seed pearls 
of moisture gathered upon her eyelashes, the pearls of 
a maiden love beyond price. 



XXIII. 

A HISTORICAL INTERLUDE 

Ten years have passed. 

The Federalist party is extinct. The Era of Good 
Feeling under Monroe has come and gone like a pacific 
summer that ends in an uproar of the elements. The 
statesmen of patrician and plebeian instincts are fight- 
ing within the Democratic fold. America is in the 
throes of a new phase. John Quincy Adams, the last 
of the gentry line, and Andrew Jackson, the first of 
the commoners, are contesting for the Presidency. 

At the close of Monroe's second term, no one of 
the Presidential candidates received a majority, so the 
choice devolved upon Congress. Jackson stood high- 
est in the popular vote, Adams second, with Clay out 
of the race, holding the balance of power. Clay's 
constituents had expressed a preference for Jackson, 
but the Kentuckian was the General's personal enemy. 
Having failed to be President, Clay desired to be Secre- 
tary of State, an office which, hitherto, had practically 
insured the succession. He asked for a conference 
with Adams. " I walk on fires," wrote the second 
choice of the people in his journal in Latin. The elder 
Adams had educated the son to be President; the son 
had coveted the honor as a life-long ambition. It was 
now within his reach. What took place at the inter- 
view with Clay (Adams did not record it in full) no 
one really knows. 

Afterward, in the House, disregarding the prefer- 
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ence of his constituents, Qay cast his influence for 
Adams and elected him. Adams, pla)ring fine with his 
conscience, or else so honest that he defied the suspic- 
ion of a deal, appointed Clay as his Secretary of State. 

The affair had all the outward appearance of a 
barter for personal advantage. John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, that free lance of politics, called it " a coal- 
ition of Blifil and Black George ; of the Puritan and the 
blackleg." Jackson had certainly been the popular 
choice, and it looked as if the popular will had been 
defeated by the intrigues of candidates. The exasper- 
ation took the form of the famous cry of " Bargain and 
Corruption." 

General Jackson had been an unwilling candidate. 
He was old, troubled with wounds ; well content, after 
long years of service in the field, to end his days at The 
Hermitage. He came out of his retirement, however, 
and endured an abusive and venomous campaign. At 
first, he took his defeat with great dignity. He called 
upon the President-elect and paid his respects. But 
when his arch-enemy. Clay, after defeating him, took 
the fruits of a suspicious intrigue, with the prospect 
of the succession, his fiery, impetuous nature burst into 
indignation and he vowed that he would be the next 
President, " by the Eternal." 

The bitter campaign of 1828 was now opening. 
John Quincy Adams, once a Federalist, desired a sec- 
ond term. The charge of " Bargain and Corruption " 
had clouded his administration, and he wanted a vin- 
dication from the country. He was a disciple of the 
old school ; able, prudential, well trained in the cautious 
methods of European diplomacy; but, unfortunately, 
without one spark of natural affection. The nation 
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had outgrown his type of leadership. It had become 
conscious of its own crude lusty strength. The people 
demanded a ruler like themselves; one whose restless 
energy does things, in defiance of the delays of diplo- 
macy. General Jackson was that man; a product of 
the soil, every jot and tittle of his being. In the popu- 
lar imagination he loomed up large and dramatic 
against the background of his stormy, successful 
career. Of all the great leaders in American history 
his nature was richest in love and hate. Moreover he 
was the very incarnation of energy. 

Old Wagner, who foresaw, lived to see Jackson^s 
coming, but not his triumph ; for he died shortly after 
the inauguration of Adams. In the last years he be- 
came blind and helpless. Then George took him from 
his solitude and led him home; it was like dragging 
The Fighting Temeraire to her last moorings. Mother 
Bronson made a goodly nurse, for her rigidity melted 
even to serving him his beer. He was a lovable in- 
valid, sitting in a capacious armchair, talking of old 
times and singing songs in the twilight. Toward the 
close his vigorous mind lapsed into second childhood 
and reviving memories of the Fatherland ; one in par- 
ticular made him weep. George gleaned the story of 
a broken romance with a forester's daughter. He had 
been betrothed to her and durii^ the second year of 
his forced service in America she had died of the 
plague. After that he had married himself to Fm- 
heit and Brtcderschaft until he could join his first bride 
in the other world. Among his papers George found 
some verses which the lover had written after the news 
of her early death. One stanza struck a poignant 
poetic note ; he had it engraved on the tombstone. 
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Liehchen stirbt und ich so wett; 

Gott, lindere meine QuaUn. 
Liebchen schon in Seeligkeit, 

Mir pocht das Herz in Dunkelheit, 
Der Traum wird uns vermahlen, 

Wagner slipped away very quietly. Going* into 
his room one morning to help the blind man down- 
stairs, as usual, George found him lying with his head 
upon his arm, still asleep. When he tried to waken 
him he could not. They buried him among the 
Lutherans, the pastor preaching from the text, " There 
were giants in the earth in those days." Hundreds 
were gathered about the grave and other hundreds, 
orphans, the " little folks " of his dreams, later found 
homes in the Wagner orphanage. 

The decade had been profitable to George, but un- 
dramatic. Continuous service in the State Legislature 
— ^he was now in the upper house — ^had made him a 
seasoned politician. He had gained a reputation for 
pugnacity, and had aroused new enmities, sealed new 
friendships. One of the latter was with Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Lancaster. They joined forces in the fight 
for free public schools ; but they were still imsuccessful. 
Many sectarians, believing that State education must 
necessarily be divorced from religion, and therefore 
unchristian, fought the movement. It was an un- 
pleasant antagonism, that of the churchmen, and 
George, in the heat of debate, was called " a traitor 
to his God '' and classed with infidels and the enemies 
of religion. 

Free schools were lost sight of during the national 
campaign of 1828. It looked, on the surface, like a 
mere personal feud between Clay and Jackson with 
President Adams as the buffer. But below the cry of 
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" Bargain and Corruption " vital issues were at stake 
— ^the sovereignty of the popular will and the obedience 
of a representative to the voice of his constituents. It 
was a battle to discredit the machinations of office- 
holders and to put authority directly in the hands of 
the people. Amid all the enthusiasm for the candi- 
dates, there was a deeper clamor against the last feeble 
echoes of monarchical tradition, — ^the clamor for a 
change of elective form, which was pithily expressed 
in the phrase : 

" Dethrone King Caucus." 

The republic was about to pass from the guardian- 
ship of the well-bom statesmen into the immediate 
control of the people. 



XXIV. 

THE AMERICAN IDEA 

The crowd streamed out High Street toward 
Centre Square; carpenters, butchers, grocers, store- 
keepers, clerks. Some jolted along in wagons, shout- 
ing hilariously at the pedestrians. A fife and drum 
corps marched briskly by, tootling a quickstep ; a squad 
of urchins, carrying flags, escorted the music. It was 
early September. The followers of Old Hickory in 
Philadelphia were inaugurating the campaign. 

All noise ceased before the Thornton mansion, and 
the vehicles wheeled slowly over a temporary road-bed 
of tan bark. The ex-senator's " lady," it was reported, 
was " very low." 

Katharine Forester had been summoned from Bos- 
ton to attend the last hours of her foster-mother. Cal- 
verly, having business down this way, had escorted 
her by the stage route. He and Thornton were now 
sitting on the terrace, watching the procession. 

" I wonder how many of them change their shirts 
more than once a week," remarked Calverly. 

Thornton grunted. The gout and occasional at- 
tacks of apoplexy had left him feeble and morose. 

"If that ruffian is elected President, the country - 
won't be fit for a decent man to live in," continued the 
Bostonian. " The government will become a military 
despotism like the South American republics; he will 
be worse than Bolivar or Pinto. You couldn't find a 
more disreputable character in the gaols. There is 
hardly a crime on the statute books that he hasn't com- 
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mitted; murder — ^blasphemy — ^treason — ^adultery; you 
can^t count them." 

" He's a bad man, a very bad man, without doubt, 
Calverly. Still, you can't convict him of all those 
charges." 

The Bostonian snapped back with virulence. 

" Yes, I can, on every one of them. Didn't he 
try to assassinate Benton? Didn't he kill Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister in cold blood? Didn't he plot with 
Burr? Didn't he run off with another man's wife? 
Hasn't he put his heel on the law whenever he dared ? 
And he dared whenever he wanted to. You forget his 
invasion of Florida, and his conduct with the courts 
at New Orleans. You forget the time he rushed into 
the Capitol itself with a drawn sword. Why — ^why — 
damn him — somebody ought to shoot him." 

Time had made Thornton more temperate. 

" He's a bully and a desperado, I'll admit ; as imfit 
to be President as a Hottentot. Still, that affair with 
his wife, it was irregtilar to be sure, but hardly culpa- 
ble from his point of view. And that Burr matter — 
it was all smoke without fire. Who gave you that 
Capitol and sword tale ? " 

" It was — I don't know — it's common knowledge — 
a man with such lawless passions — ^wouldn't stop at 
such a thing," stammered Calverly. " It's just like 
him." 

" The mischief is that the rabble have set him up 
as a hero and worship him. If he should be elected, 
if he should — anarchy will break loose all over the 
country. We shan't be safe on the streets. Well, my 
time is pretty nearly out. I won't be sorry to go ; I've 
had enough of this world." 

Calverly was wroug^ht up. 
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" How did you ever lose your grip down here, 
Thornton ? Pennsylvania is a hot-bed of Jacksonism. 
Up in New England we shall do our duty ; Jackson will 
not get a single electorial vote there. President Adams 
will carry every district." 

" My health was bad, so I haven't been able to 
follow politics closely of late years. My son Frank 
has been active. He thinks we have a good chance of 
carrying Philadelphia for Adams, but the State, I 
suppose, will go for Jackson. For some reason I never 
could understand, his boom started here." 

An organization, two hundred in number, well 
dressed, wearing high beaver hats, marched past in 
excellent form. A band preceded them, and a stand- 
ard-bearer carrying a silken banner — gold on a blue 
field. 

THE JACKSON CLUB. 

ORGANIZED 1815. 
THE FIRST IN AMERICA. 

GEORGE BRONSON, Preset. 

" Bronson ! Bronson ! " repeated Calverly, rum- 
maging in memory. " Isn't that the youngster who 
lived in the shanty across the way and made that neat 
little speech?" 

" The same fellow ! " Thornton scowled. " His 
tongfue has talked him into notoriety." 

Just then Katharine stepped out of the front door. 

*' Come, Uncle Edward, it is time for your after- 
noon nap. I'll entertain Mr. Calverly." 

In a minute. Puss," he answered affectionately. 
I suppose you ought to be called Tabby now. You're 
past thirty. Sit down a bit. I was telling Calverly 
about that scamp who lives opposite. You remember 
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that blacksmith shop, don't you? He's got up in the 
world by his chicanery and corruption in spite of us. 
The way of the wicked has prospered. He lives on 
the same spot, in that new comer house. Girard put 
up those dwellings on his lumber yard." 

Katharine looked vacantly at the row of plain brick 
houses across the street. 

" They've improved the neighborhood, haven't 
they?" she said absently. 

A truck bearing the trunk of a tree went by. 

" There goes the hickory pole," commented Thorn- 
ton. " They are going to set it up in Centre Square. 
This Bronson, I expect, will open Jackson's campaign 
with a speech. He's usually the chief speaker of the 
ragtails." 

" Come, Uncle Edward," insisted Katharine with 
heightened color, " you must go in and take your nap. 
It's the doctor's orders." 

" I suppose I've got to obey commands," he an- 
swered cheerilv. 

She led him into the parlor, fixed pillows on the 
lounge, drove out the flies with a fan and darkened the 
windows. 

" There now, you must lie here one whole hour. 
You shouldn't talk politics, it gets you too excited." 

" Puss," he murmured, " do you remember how 
you used to pull off my boots ? " 

She tugged at them and got them off. 

" You used to kiss me on the eyelids." 

She bent over and soothed his agitation with her 
lips. 

"Why did you run away from us? Your Aunt 
Mary and I haven't been happy since you left; Frank 
is so headstrong. If Mary shouldn't " 

IS 
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" Hush ! Aunt Mary is going to get well and I'm 
going to make you a long visit." 

She stood beside him, fanning, until the old gentle- 
man dropped into drowse, then she joined Calverly out- 
side. A few belated stragglers were hurrying west- 
ward. 

" Mr. Calverly," she asked, after some silent irreso- 
lution, " did you ever see a hickory pole set up? " 

" No;" he replied. " The Jacksonians are rather 
scarce in Boston." 

There was another long pause. 

" rd love to see the ceremony. Centre Square 
isn't far up the street." 

" There won't be any ladies there ; only common 
women." 

" Then we couldn't be recognized by friends." 

He gazed at her admiringly; the duty of escort 
from Boston had been most enjoyable. 

" Well, suppose we go and take a look. I'm a little 
curiou3 myself. I don't think the speeches will con- 
taminate a strong-minded Adams girl like you." 

She ran for her hat and parasol, and they sauntered 
up the street, Katharine urging the gait. 

The hickory pole was already in position. It bore 
an American flag, a garland, and a shield with the in- 
scription, " Jackson Forever." A chorus of some fifty 
young women, dressed in white, were singing an an- 
them, while the bands and the marching clubs stood 
around the foot of the pole. To the right was a stage, 
draped with red, white, and blue, upon which sat the 
speakers and prominent citizens. The audience, five 
thousand or more, thronged close to the stage and 
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packed the greensward, while the wagons and carriages 
formed an outer rim in the street. 

Katharine's eyes went searching among the men on 
the platform. 

The anthem ended. There was a clapping of 
hands and a weaving of handkerchiefs printed with the 
eagle emblem or Jackson's face. 

" Is that Bronson ? " asked Calverly of a bystander 
when a man arose on the stage. 

" Oh, no, sir, that ain't George. That's him a-set- 
tin* on the front row with his legs crossed. Don't he 
look easy now? Just wait till he gits fired up; then 
you'll hear thunder. I suppose you know how he 
broke up an Adams meetin' and turned it over for 
Old Hickory?" 

" No, how was that? I'm a stranger here." 

Katharine assumed disinterested attention. 

" Well, sir," began the man rubbing his head with 
his thumb, " some fellows in this town thought they'd 
get up a de-monstration for that nob with the mutton- 
chop whiskers whose been playin' billiards in the ' pal- 
ace ' an' tryin' to be President. They wanted to en- 
courage him, I expect. Well, sir, they got the meetin' 
a-goin' and introduced some resolutions, picturin' the 
nob as a great man and a great patriot and endorsin' 
him to run agin. George was there " — ^the man began 
to chuckle — " and he gits up and moves that the meetin' 
puts Jackson's name in instid of Adams's and then he 
lets loose — a gust from the sou'west chock full o' 
greased lightnin' it was — for the General. The people 
begun to cheer an' at last they got to rampin' all over 
the seats. The Adams fellows up on the platform — 
well, sir, it was painful to the bowels — ^they was the 
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sickest, sorriest, meachinest lot o' functionaries I ever 
seen since Tc«nmy Sanders come back from the whip- 
pin' post. But that's George; he don't care a mud 
puddle for nothin', that boy don't" 

" H'm ! " grunted the Bostonian. 

" What's that you say, sir? I didn't ketch it." 

" He must be a very clever chap." 

" Cles^er ? I should say so. But that ain't what 
makes him so solid with the people. It's his honesty. 
When George Bronson says * I assert,' you can take it 
for gospel. There is always some folks, to be sure, 
who want to throw stones, but they can't hurt him. 
He lives as straight as a plumb-line. He may cuss a 
little when he gits mad, for he's tempery, but he don't 
gamble, he don't drink and he keeps clear o' women. 
Old Wagner, who sort o' adopted him, used to say 
there was only one person he'd believe before George 
Bronson and that was God Almighty. Look, sir! 
He's gettin' up to speak — ^that's him." 

The chairman, having finished his preliminary re- 
marks, was announcing the orator of the day. 

George advanced to the edge of the platform amid 
tumultuous cheers. Katharine held her breath and 
studied him with a woman's eye for details. 

He appeared rather weary. The figure gave an 
impression of bony rather than muscular strength. 
His appearance lacked spruceness; the attire was de- 
cent and no more. Looking over the multitude as if 
his sight were following some vanishing point, he 
stood still, lax of limb. 

" Posing," muttered Calverly under his breath. 

Suddenly the limbs stiffened, the shoulders bent 
forward, the impassive features became solemn, set, 
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and flushing. A pointing finger slowly rose into the 
air. 

" There is a Great Being in the heavens above us " 
— ^the finger beat with the rhjrthmic fragments — " and 
I believe — ^and you believe — that this nation of the 
free — ^is a part of the divine plan — for the establish- 
ment of His earthly kingdom." 

Katharine felt a chill of emotion. 

" If America has a mission to perform and a des- 
tiny to fulfil " — the voice began to rise and ring — " it 
is to show the despotisms of the old world that the 
men who swing the hammers and ply the looms and 
follow the plough can govern themselves and be wisey 

He entered at some length, upon a historic survey, 
showing that most of the progressive ideals had been 
conceived in the brains of men bom poor and humble. 
He cited instances from the lives of St Patrick, Gut- 
tenberg, Columbus, Luther, Rousseau, and Franklin. 
He eulogized the genius of Bums, declaiming to a wild 
outburst of applause the greatest of all the battle songs 
of democracy : 

"The rank is but the guinea's stamp; 
A man's a man, for a* that." 

" Sop ! Sop ! '' growled Calverly sourly. Kath- 
arine did not hear him. 

" Who represents the genius of our American re- 
public ? " The speaker's brows drew in ; the face dark- 
ened with the lowering premonitions of invective. 

" Is it the man who has lived so long abroad and 
imbibed the notions of foreign courts and who, when 
at home, has been continuously feeding upon the sweet- 
ened fruits of salaried offices ? Is John Quincy Adams 
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the representative of our people ? I ask you and you 
and you. The voice of the nation is a clamor of indig- 
nation against him. John Quincy Adams, all his life, 
has striven and schemed, planned and plotted, to sit 
in the Presidential chair. Ambition is honorable; a 
noble ambition should heed self-respect. John Quincy 
Adams, in pursuit of his ambition, has foresworn his 
political creed; he has cast off his Federalist coat 
and has dressed himself in the garb of Democracy. 
And to-day he sits in the coveted seat against the 
people's will. How came he there? By secret in- 
trigue. He made a corrupt bargain — with a pedlar of 
the people's confidence — and he bought that exalted 
honor — as the conscienceless buy from the receivers of 
stolen goods." 

There was venom in the curl of the lips and hate 
in the flash of the eyes. All of the masculine energy 
in his body went hurtling into the words. The inten- 
sity was vitriolic. 

" Damnable ! " muttered Calverly in heat. Kath- 
arine blanched, and her breath came in rebellious 
pulsations. 

" Against the nation's wish he has been our chief 
executive for nearly four years. And during this time 
we have been under the thraldom of an autocrat. Yet 
he has done us no harm. An evil star has presided 
over his administration, so that he has accomplished 
nothing. He has not even made a single friend. No 
man has received from him the clasp of a warm hand 
or a smile of human kindliness. No one has ever 
heard from his lips the * what cheer ' of common fel- 
lowship. He has lived in the secluded temple of his 
own selfish ambition, remote from the life of our 
people, like the heathen god Dagon, whose outward 
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form has the lineaments of a man and whose heartless 
substance is naught but unfeeling stone." 

There was no personal animus driving him on at 
present. The heat was rather the natural reaction 
from the malignant bolts of slander that had been 
hurled at the old veteran General, the lust of rage 
in battle for defence. The anathema was so fierce that 
it became solemn, sublime. 

The audience made little demonstration. 

" There is another man before us whom duly has 
dragged into an involuntary prominence. He is no 
vain hawker of self in the streets. He has asked no 
reward for his self-sacrificing services to his country. 
He has made no intrigues for office, for he didn't want 
to be President. When the crisis came in our national 
life and the people were demanding a leader against 
the oligarchy of politicians who stood between them 
and the constitutional intent, he was found in retire- 
ment, happy in the belief that his work was done and 
that he could die in peace. The call came, an impera- 
tive call from the mountains, the valleys, the plains. 
Protesting his unworthiness, he was drawn from the 
easy-chair and the fireside of The Hermitage, and old, 
gray, suffering from his wounds, he stood forth again 
for patriotic duty. And what confronted him? An- 
other ambush of Indians ? Another hail of British bul- 
lets ? Oh, my friends, the shame of it ! the shame of it ! 
This man whose life has been one long exposure to 
danger in defense of our homes, this man was con- 
fronted by storms of abuse and vilification from his 
own countrymen. They have accused him of all the 
crimes in the catalogue, and foremost of all, the envious 
Clay has accused him of the unpardonable crime of 
being a military chieftain." 
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He paused and shifted his position. 

"A military chieftain! Shades of Washington! 
What was he ? And why do we call him great ? " 

The audience shook with the rhythms of fervid 
emotion as he proceeded. 

" It was because among faint hearts and faltering 
footsteps, amid the scattering fragments of forlorn 
hope, he stood up in his strength and stood firm — 
a gigantic figure — a cohesive force. And it was this 
and this alone which gave us our liberty." 

Another pause. 

" And what is the striking characteristic of this 
other military chieftain ? " 

The orator clasped his hands behind his back and 
stood like a blind man revealing the visions of the 
dark. 

" I close my eyes and I see before me that band of 
raw militia lying in the swamps of New Orleans. I 
see the advancing ranks of Wellington's veterans, fresh 
from the triumphs of the fields of Spain, outnumbering 
the defenders two to one. Why do they not sweep the 
recruits away? Why do they not conquer this rem- 
nant — put an end to the war — silence this American 
impertinence — and bury our national pride in disgrace? 
They had beaten the armies of Napoleon. I know and 
you know, my friends. In the midst of those raw 
militia there was the unsubduable will of one man — a 
gigantic figure — a cohesive force. And when the bat- 
tle was over and the glory was ours and the disgrace 
was theirs, he came back to us, to those who had stayed 
at home, and he delivered to us — ^an eternal souvenir 
of our national dignity — ^the unsullied triumphant 
flag." 
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The audience was on the verge of a delirious out- 
break 

" Stop ! One moment," cried the speaker with a 
choking voice, and the thrilling hush of a demonstra- 
tion suddenly checked fell upon the crowd. 

" He brought us the flag ; he brought us the glory 
for our archives — to sweeten the memory of bitter- 
ness, and then he rode back on his horse to The Her- 
mitage to one whom he loved far more than glory — 
that plain elderly lady — oh, Heaven help the wretches 
that have dared to befoul her name — ^that wife of his 
devotion, who had never ceased, while he was gone, to 
pray to the God of his battles." 

There was no demonstration now, not a sign of it. 
The audience was held static by a tumult of contending 
feelings. As he came to the close every muscle of his 
body vibrated with the melody of the sentences, and 
the tense resounding voice sent forth waves of fervor, 
beating the air, shock after shock. 

" Andrew Jackson ! Incarnate spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. He is ours by the tie of sympathy. The 
sweat of our labor is on his brow. Through him the 
ambition of our desires is transformed into action and 
achievement. Bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
heart of our heart, he comes from the ranks of the 
hardened sons of toil and mounts to his lofty station 
to show to us the magnified image of ourselves, to lead 
us on to the fulfilment of our divine destiny, to prove 
to the despotisms across the seas that the many-headed 
multitude of their scorn can rtde themselves and be 
wise. He stands for us. Through him the utility of 
republican government is put 'to the final test. With 
him we fall or rise." 
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The voice stopped ; the speaker stood erect and th 
last words rang out like an exultant paean. 

" And if we fall, we fall to rise again. And if we 
rise, we rise to tread on kings." 

He turned slowly and went to his chair. Seated, 
he looked off into vacancy, oblivious of the frenzy tliat 
had broken loose from the pent-up auditors. The re- 
sponse had been as instant as a mass of nerves to 
a live wire. And as it grew and rolled and roared, the 
clamor became a sort of seismic convulsion, a mountain 
of sound rocking on its base. 

" Come," said Calverly to Katharine. " Don't let 
us get mixed up in this crowd." 

He had to shake her arm. 

" Oh," she exclaimed with a wakening start. " Is 
it all over?" 

" I suppose they'll end with a ring dance of hoydens 
around the hickory pole. We can't see it from here." 

He drew her away — ^her eyes lingered on the plat- 
form — ^and guided her through the stamping, rearing 
horses. As they passed down High Street, the strains 
of the brass band burst into the subsiding enthusiasm. 
The people joined in the music of the old familiar 
hynm: 

"The year of jubilee is come, 
Return ye ransomed people home." 

The echoes, reverberating along the rows of dwell- 
ings, gave a lift to the feet. 

" Well, what did you think of the exhibition. Miss 
Forester?" 

The question did not immediately lodge in her at- 
tention; he had to wait a little. 

" I never realized before that General Jackson was 
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such a magnificent character," she replied with a lump 
in her throat. 

" Jackson a magnificent character ? Bah ! He is 
nothing but a reckless bravado. This admiration of 
the rabble is nothing to his credit. It's of a low sort, 
like that for a prize-fighter in his dotage. Why, the 
man can scarcely write his own name." He mused 
for several paces. " That Bronson fellow — ^well, he is 
certainly a success on the hustings. He's got power, 
he's got power, by ginger ! '* 

She walked home, silent, unconsciously twirling 
her parasol. 



XXV. 

PHANTASMS AND REALITY 

George came down street, giddy, with a dull ring- 
ing in his ears. A few doors from his home one of the 
residents of the block stood on the steps, awaiting his 
approach, evidently fuming and ready to explode. 

" Mr. Bronson I Sir ! " There was fire in his eye. 

George stopped and drew himself up before the 
manifest hostility. 

" At your service, Dr. Maiden.** 

" I went to hear your address this afternoon out 
of neighborly interest and courtesy. I was amazed, 
sir, amazed and affronted, by your infamous slander of 
the President. This malicious charge of * Bargain 
and Corruption ' from you — from a man of intelli- 
gence — is at once outrageous and pitiable. I cast it 
back into your teeth. The President, sir, is a gentle- 
man, a man of honor ; and you ** 

"Well, what am I?" asked George good- 
humoredly. 

The doctor spat it out with venom. 

" You are beneath notice." 

" If I were you, then, doctor, I'd go into the house 
and keep quiet." George's good-humor broadened. 

The doctor sputtered with rage. 

" You are poisoning the minds of the people with 
lies. You have no warrant for such an assertion ex- 
cept the wild raving of the low-bred ruffian who covets 
his place." 

George lifted his shoulders, still smiling. 

a 36 
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" Infamous slander, sir ! I hear it with amazement 
from a man of intelligence and cast it back into your 
teeth. General Jackson is a gentleman — 3, man of 
honor — ^and you " His eyes twinkled. 

"Well, what am I?" cried the doctor, coming 
down the steps menacingly. 

" You ? You are excited." 

It acted as flame to powder. 

" Jackson is a ruffian, a low-bred ruffian, I say it 
again. And his supporters are native desperadoes or 
filthy fugitive Irishmen." 

George drew out a note-book and pencil. 

" Jackson's supporters are native desperadoes and 
filthy fugitive Irishmen," he wrote, pronouncing the 
the words aloud. " Statement of Dr. Maiden." He 
slipped the book into his pocket. " I'll print that in the 
Courier to-morrow. Doctor. It will probably delight 
some of your patients to get your views." 

" Stop ! I don't want to be quoted, I don't author- 
ize you to print it," stammered Maiden, cooling with 
fright. 

" Ah ! " answered George, smiling blandly. 
" However much we may disagree in opinion, you 
must give me credit for having the courage of my 
convictions. What I said, I said in public." He took 
a step forward, his eyes flashing lancets of light. 
"And I'll abide by it — ^in public or private. Good- 
day, sir." 

He walked on with a sense of heartburn, for per- 
sonal friction with neighbors always strikes into the 
quick. The incident turned the exhilaration of the 
afternoon into depression. He entered the house 
trembling. Mother Bronson was in the parlor listen- 
ing to Jack's account of the speech. 
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" Well, Buck," cried his brother using the pct- 
namc, "you certainly made a sensation with a fire- 
brand in one hand and a laurel wreath in the other." 

It was fraternal pleasantry, but the irritated nerves 
were craving sympathy. He sank into a chair, biting 
in an angry retort. All his bones seemed to yield 
under his weight like a flexible substance. 

** Don't tease him," protested the mother. " Jack 
said you made a wonderful speech. I thought you 
would come home hungry, so I have made a peach pud- 
ding for your supper. It may bum." 

She had little interest in politics, so she hurried 
out to look after the pudding. Prosperity and a ser- 
vant at beck and call could not keep her out of the 
kitchen. 

The two brothers faced each other in silence. 

Jack understood George better than any one else in 
the world. There was a tacit comprehension between 
them, and when the attacks of the " blue devils " came 
upon the elder, as they often did come after a great 
mental strain, the younger knew the root of the misery. 
Jack had gone to Harvard (George sent him), and he 
had therefore been close to Katharine. The reports 
of her life in Boston were as avidly received as the 
news of the outside world would be by a starving be- 
leaguered garrison. It was not until George, in a 
moment of fraternal confidence, showed the guarded 
affidavit that Jack fully understood. Then he knew 
that he was a slight filament between two severed lives, 
and the secret let him hear the throbbings of his 
brother's heart. He carried reports of her with a feel- 
ing of reverential awe. 

They sat alone in the parlor now, the one lolling 
uncomfortably in his chair, the other restive with some- 
thing" on the tip of his tongue. 
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I imagine Mrs. Thornton must be dangerously 
ill." 

I infer that from the tan bark." 
They have evidently sent for Miss Forester; I 
saw her this noon on the terrace." 

The tired man sat bolt upright, his hands grasping 
the chair arms. The startled expression was neither 
joy nor pain, or rather it was both. 

" Mrs. Thornton must be dying! " he gasped with 
great agitation. 

"Yes, I suppose so." 

They relapsed into silence. 

And silent George sat through the supper. The 
maternal pudding — it was a masterpiece of odor and 
taste — ^he ate as a mechanical duty — like so much dry 
bread. The meal over, he slipped up-stairs to his den. 

It was his sanctuary of retreat. There he escaped 
from the present, the humdrum, the acid atmosphere 
of politics. There he could live in the unforgettable 
past. It was the private office of his soul. He could 
close the door and commune with a silent visitor, the 
frustrate ghost of a dream. Amid all the degrading 
influences of politics, this was the inviolable temple of 
his spiritual life. To it he came to purify himself, 
sometimes to pray for strength. Temptations sought 
him. There was vigorous blood in his veins, and our 
grandfathers were not very scrupulous about some 
points of morals. But in the sanctuary he fought the 
tempter down, facing an emblem. 

A walnut frame — a red cross on a field of white — 
a legend : IN HOC SIGNO. 

It had been sent by some one — ^he had to divine the 
sender — ^as a Christmas greeting, the dreariest Christ- 
mas he had ever known. To an intruder it was only 
a card, reminiscent of Constantine and the early 
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church. For him it had the magician's power of con- 
juring phantoms. 

He saw one to-night : a pale slim girl, clad and tip- 
peted for the winter snow. Aloof yet sympathetic, 
she was talking earnestly to an apprentice lad with his 
kit of tools. 

He saw a second: a young woman, riven with 
grief, offering herself as a sacrifice to justice. She 
was closer, drawn irresistibly by the code of noblesse 
oblige. 

He saw a third: a gracious one, in black and 
lavender, an amethyst at the breast; the head bowed, 
the heart beating vainly, the lips in rigid honor sealed. 
Only a refusal to say " good-bye " — ^this was all to 
warrant a faith that they were closer still. 

The phantoms lived in his gray atmosphere of 
dreariness. Yet there were shimmers of light on the 
soul as they came and lingered and melted again into 
the gray. 

It was a rich life, rich as a poet's who creates a 
heroic epic out of some glorious remnants of the past. 
The imagination is the sublimest temple of joy. Out of 
scanty materials he had fashioned a little world with 
her in the midst. Hid in his desk was a map of Bos- 
ton, with a marked spot on it — ^her home. And with 
this as a starting point, his pencil would trace fanciful 
excursions through the tortuous streets; walks to the 
Common for fresh air; walks to the shops for pur- 
chases; walks to the Atheneum for books; walks to 
the church at the foot of Beacon Hill. Jack found out 
what books she read, and he read them. He learned 
of the plays she saw at the theatre, and he saw them. 
Shakespeare — ^her delight — he knew like a Bible. Her 
favorite music — ^he sought to hear it whenever he 
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could. The Boston exchanges he perused like an exile 
seeking news of home. There were occasions in the 
civic life of the New England capital when his heart 
beat as hers must have done in the popular enthusiasm ; 
notably when Webster delivered the great patriotic 
oration by the Bunker Hill monument and when Lafay- 
ette was joyously received as the guest of the city. 
Webster's address he committed to memory and its 
noble sentiments (ah! the mutterings from the South) 
reenforced his zeal for the preservation of the Union. 
Katharine had heard the speech ; she sat in the ladies' 
pavilion, and at the reception which followed she had 
shaken hands with Lafayette. Weeks afterwards, 
when the beloved Frenchman, on his triumphal tour, 
reached Philadelphia, George felt a strange tingling 
of the fingers when he was introduced to the visitor. 
He touched a hand that had touched hers. 

Yes, it was a rich life ; it had its supreme moments. 
Sometimes it was swept by gusts of rapture and then, 
like the city of fable submerged on the sea-floor, it rang 
with the music of sunken bells. 

The news of her presence in Philadelphia struck 
George like an unskilful hand on the strings of a harp. 
It jarred. He had grown into the mental habit of a 
mystic to whom the intangible is the vital reality. It 
was so strange to think of being near her in the flesh. 
Long absence had dehumanized her into a phantom of 
the imagination. Yet she was now actually across the 
street, within the reach of his voice. The nearness 
brought him a feeling of exquisite torment. Time had 
probably brought alienating changes, the magic of that 
supreme hour of parting had doubtless been dispelled 
by other interests, other ties. He trembled at the idea 
x6 
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of speaking to her lest some change might rob him of 
the possessions of memory. That night he lay long 
awake in a mood of ecstatic distress. Before he slept, 
he resolved to avoid a meeting. 

It might bring disenchantment; it certainly could 
bring no happiness. The situation was unaltered. 
Lottie, still legally his wife, was leading a gay life on 
the stage, one of the idols of the footlights. Beauty 
and talent had made her a prominent actress. She 
wrote letters to George, now and then, which he de- 
stroyed imopened. Yes, it was the better part of wis- 
dom to avoid a meeting with Katharine. Where the 
tree had fallen, there must it lie. 

" I say. Buck," spoke up Jack at the breakfast 
table, " don't you think I ought to call on Miss Fores- 
ter? She treated me royally while I was at college." 

" I hope you will do nothing of the kind," pro- 
tested his mother. "The Thorntons have always 
ignored our existence, and you certainly are not going 
to recognize theirs. If Miss Forester desires to see 
you, she will send you word of her arrival and ask you 
to call." 

" Mother is right. Jack. At the Thorntons she is 
on forbidden ground. It is not for you to break down 
their social bars, even if you are a Harvard graduate 
and a lawyer. I'm surprised you would think of such 
a thing." 

George hurried away to the office, first making a 
furtive inspection of the mansion. He was in dread 
of being caught by a glance from the window ; it would 
be so awkward to bow and merely pass on. His back 
turned, he strode down the street resolutely. Yet all 
through the day his peace was vexed by a conflict of 
emotions. Some magnetic force was acting in opposi- 
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tion to his will. In his business affairs, he felt a vague 
timidity, an indefinable apprehensiveness. It was like 
going about with a precious fragile vase in the dark, 
fearful of shattering it. 

A man thinks one way in private council with him- 
self and another way, often, when facing a condition. 
As George came home late in the afternoon, he saw 
Katharine in the garden picking flowers — a luminous 
figure in the glow of his imagination. His heart beat 
like a hammer. His impulse leaped and recoiled. He 
halted — debated. To advance — ^bow — enter his house ? 
supersensitive weakness. To retreat — delay until she 
disappeared ? cowardice. To go boldly up — ^say a few 
commonplaces and leave her? that would be poetry 
turned to prose. The old memory was too precious. 

He stopped thinking and did the natural thing. 
He cut diagonally across the street for the Thornton 
garden and, reaching the iron railing, he called out : 

" Miss Forester, have you forgotten an old acquain- 
tance?" 

She was plucking some marigolds a little distance 
away, her back toward him. 

She turned, dropped the flowers in a heap and 
hurried forward with extended hand. 

" Oh, how you startled me ! I never forget an old 
friend" 

The years had touched her with little change. To 
the eyes of a man of maturity that little was for the 
better. More sober than an impetuous girl, yet none 
the less beautiful — not a whit. The color was health- 
ier; the figure more fully developed. The voice was 
as sweet and musical as ever and the dimples — ^those 
enchanting blossoms of a smile — ^had preserved the 
maiden grace and freshness. 
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" I am sorry the reason for your return is sudi a 
sad one. How is Mrs. Thornton to-day? We get 
only occasional reports, through the butler and our 
maid.'* 

The route of the information had its suggestive- 
ness. 

" It is only a question of days, I fear." She stud- 
ied his face. " It is too bad the breach between you 
and the Senator has never been closed. You have been 
living within constant sight of each other and are still 
strangers." 

" Hardly strangers, though not friends. But we 
are no longer active enemies." 

" No, I suppose not. The Senator is no longer in 
public life, although you " 

" Fm still a politician and as pugnacious as ever," 
he broke in mirthfully. " I wouldn't need to tell you 
that, if you had heard my speech yesterday afternoon." 

" I^-did — ^hear it," she spoke with a strange inde- 
cision. '' It was a magnificent speech — ^most of it." 

The reservation sent a chill through him. 

" I fear you do not share my admiration for 
General Jackson." 

There was an ominous contraction of her brows. 

" I have lived in New England for ten years," she 
replied gravely, " and up there, I dare say, we do not 
get the truth about the General. But we do know 
President Adams and we feel that he is the victim of 
baseless calumny." 

They had hurtled against an estranging difference 
of opinion. It would have been a small matter in 
ordinary campaigns, but this great feud had the bitter 
intolerance of two bigoted religions. He felt himself 
to be tacitly condemned. 
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" You see the two candidates, doubtless, with the 
eyes of New England, and I see them with the eyes of 
Pennsylvania. The difference of environment has 
given us different points of view. I have uttered the 
truth as I see it — sincerely." 

He spoke sadly, in the gentleness of strength. 

" I believe you. I believe you would not utter 
such a strong denunciation unless you were convinced. 
I feel the force of environment already. Since I have 
been here, since I heard you, I realize that General 
Jackson has been horribly maligned. I must confess, 
I did believe he was something of a — ^monster — ^blood- 
thirsty and cruel. But what hurt me — a little — in 
your speech was the fact that you, who have suffered 
so much from false accusations, should be willing to 
condemn another good, pure, conscientious man so— 
ferodoiisly/' She made a jest of the strong word 
with laughter. Yet the sting of the rebuke was there. 
" I don't believe the charge of * Bargain and Corrup- 
tion,' not a word of it," she added lightly. 

He met her gaze with firmness. 

" And I do believe it." 

He was not yielding an inch under the shadow of 
her gracious displeasure. He was rather proclaiming 
his independence of judgment at the risk of snapping 
the tenuous threads of sympathy. Her feminine 
nature felt the force of the masculine decision of 
character. 

" I must admit that the appearances are against 
him. But the rest of his record — oh, don't let us dis- 
cuss politics. I haven't any business to meddle in such 
things." 

" You were not discussing politics ; you were dis- 
cussing me. You were telling me that I had failed to 
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maintain the standard of conduct which I set up for 
myself long ago." 

** Hardly that. At any rate, it was only a trifle, 
a feeling that you had let prejudice run away with your 
sense of justice." 

Ah! there it was, that rigorous love of justice 
which had made her his champion in the days of his 
own distress. The edge of the sword was turned 
against him now. He quailed a little before this 
censor, and his glance dropped to the grass at her feet. 

" I can't say I doH't believe when I do. I suppose 
I might have kept silent." He paused. " But then, 
I heliezfe it, I believe he ought to be defeated — ^in 
justice." 

She saw the misery in his face. 

" Now, don't magnify my remark into anything of 
importance. It was stupid of me to let it slip out so 
inopportunely." Her s}mipathy was stronger than the 
spirit of argument. " Oh, dear me, this is always the 
way. When friends meet after a long absence, they 
can't say what is uppermost in their minds. They 
have to prattle; our deepest thoughts are as shy as chil- 
dren before strangers. You haven't even said that 
you are glad to see me again." 

She spoke cheerily, but he was still solemn. 

" I can't tell whether your return has brought me 
more of joy or of pain." 

The flushing crimson betrayed her full comprehen- 
sion ; she drew back into a distance of reserve. 

" I do not understand," she faltered, with the 
woman's privilege of mystification at such moments. 
" What authority have I ever given you to indulge 
in such — such unintelligible feelings ? " The obvious 
fault of her logic increased her embarrassment. 
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To him It brought back suddenly between them the 
spectre of the wife. She had been only an indistinct 
ghost, so long had she been out of his memory. 

" Forgive me," he said humbly. " I meant no 
offense. Perhaps I had better go." He turned away, 
yet lingered. " If we do not see each other again dur- 
ing your visit, Miss Forester, I beg you to carry away 
the faith that I have been trying to do my duty. I 
have nothing else to live for." 

" I am not offended." 

The words brought him a flood of peace. 

" I don't think you did understand. It is difficult 
to express what — ^may I write you* one letter while you 
are here?" 

" Yes, if you wish. It is too bad that you cannot 
call upon me, so that we might talk about your work. 
Jack kept me posted for a while, but there is now a 
considerable blank. Perhaps, though, it is just as 
well that we cannot." She looked up with heroic 
cheerfulness, adding, " The stars cannot move out of 
their orbits." 

He lifted his hat to say farewell. 

" Stay ! One moment ! Let me look at you." 

She searched his face with eager scrutiny. 

" Tell me before you go— life has been beautiful, 
has it not?" 

He relived the years in an instant. 

" Yes," he answered, gazing hungrily at her stead- 
fast glance, " it has been hard, but it has been beauti- 
ful — ^very beautiful." 

" Then I am content. Now go." 

He crossed the street in the mood of a traveller 
starting upon some long solitary journey into the 
desert. 



XXVI. 

THE CLEARING UP 

The mild reproof seemed the dreaded discord that 
might rasp in the hidden music of their lives. Only 
after much scribbling and tearing of paper did he send 
the letter of justification. The style was like a law- 
yer's plea before a supreme court; argument driven 
home like raps of a hammer. 

" Esteemed Friend," it began solemnly. " I have 
given public utterance to the charge of * Bargain and 
Corruption ' against Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay. You 
have taken me to task for it, implying that I have been 
swept from my moorings by prejudice and passion. A 
criticism from you bears great weight with- me. In 
deference to it, I have set up the standard of justice, 
no more, no less^ and have re-tried the case before the 
bar of my intelligence and judged it, as it should be, 
with a sense of the responsibilities of men in politics. 

" What is a bargain ? It is a give and take. 
What is corruption? In this instance, it is the abuse 
of a public trust for personal advantage. Mr. Clay 
professes the principles of democracy; he betrayed 
a trust. Mr. Adams, professing the same principles, 
took the fruits and conferred the reward. Each ob- 
tained for himself the cavtted position. Later each 
tried to justify his action. General Jackson was tmfit 
to be President, said Mr. Clay. Ah, but the people, 
whom he represents, had said otherwise. Mr. Clay 
was the ablest man to be secretary of state, said Mr. 

248 
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Adams. That office has been the stepping stone to the 
Presidency, and the people had signally rejected Mr. 
Clay's candidacy. It looks as if Mr. Adams, to say 
the least, had been playing blindman's buff. 

" There is no visual evidence of a formal trade, I 
will admit. Technically, on a strict construction of 
law, a jury might render the Scotch verdict of * not 
proven ! ' But the moral conviction is there ; the viola- 
tion of democratic principles; the indisputable ex- 
change for personal profit. 

" I an> not ashamed of the animosity displayed in 
my speech. There is no golden mean in this battle. 
The cry is ' Havoc and let slip the dogs of war.' I 
cannot, while in the midst of such a fight, stop to put 
on a pair of gloves. One cannot defend himself 
against street rowdies by the etiquette of the parlor. 
I am fighting the rowdies, the infamous slanderers of 
General Jackson. Yes, I am fighting Adams and 
Clay, too. They are the enemies of our representa- 
tive system. I hated the aristocrats of the Federalist 
party. I hate the humbugs, who disguised as Demo- 
crats, seek to rule in scorn of the consent of the gov- 
erned. And I attack these two loud professors of 
rectitude who- have confused their selfish lust of power 
with the commonweal. I intend to fight them to the 
end, honestly, fairly and in the open. 

" Before I made my speech, I gave to the case the 
most studious thought and reached a decision. Then 
I applied to the situation the maxim of my life : When 
the time for action comes, stop thinking, 

" It may be that I am supersensitive, but your re- 
buke came as a shock. I felt mean without any reason 
for the meanness. I have searched my conscience 
for mean or malicious motives and find none. Apart 
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from the firmness and the zeal which a man must have 
to beat his way through to victory, I find nothing 
which needs explanation or apology. So I am writ- 
ing to you, and my hand trembles as I write, asking 
you, since we are so far apart, to hold your judgment 
of me in suspense. It has been many years since you 
met the ragged boy in the snow and out of a generous 
heart gave him some noble words of encouragement 
and stirred his ambition for higher things. And be^ 
cause I hold that memory sacred, I value your esteem 
more than anything else in the world. Possessing it, 
in some measure, I am loath to lose one jot of it. 

" Yours respectfully 

" George Bronson.'' 

He waited impatiently for the reply. It came after 
the lapse of three days under a heavy red seal. George 
was in his shirt-sleeves, writing a leading article, when 
the boy laid it on the desk. Before opening it, he got 
up and put on his coat. 

" My dear Mr. Bronson," it ran. " I wish I had 
that ragged boy of the snows within reach; I should 
like to box his ears. I told you, sir, not to take seri- 
ously what I said to you. You disobeyed orders. 
You went home directly, wrote down the words in the 
blackest ink, examined them with a magnifying glass 
and saw all sorts of horrible things writhing about. 
Then, like one of those old morbid soul-searching Cal- 
vinists, you turned yourself inside out. You say you 
felt a shock. Tm glad you did. A shock usually 
brings morbid people back to common sense. Your 
letter seemed to look at me with a long woeful stare. 
I laughed at it from beginning to end. 

" I read your fine-spun argument a second time 
with as much intelligent comprehension as I could 
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command. It hasn't altered my opinion a particle. 
I have no especial affection for President Adams and 
I understand why he is unpopular. I once shook hands 
with him and it was like touching a corpse. But I do 
believe that he is an honest upright God-fearing pa- 
triot, according to his lights. And I don't believe that 
he ever made any corrupt bargain with Mr. Clay — I 
simply don't believe it. That is an unanswerable argu- 
ment, isn't it? It is a safe one, at any rate, for you 
are too courteous to contradict a lady. So, if you 
will keep your opinion, I will keep mine, and both of 
us, I tnist, will keep the peace. I may add that I am 
quite open-minded about General Jackson. Your 
eulogy of him made a great impression upon me. I 
never did really think that he was * a stalking demon 
in human form,' yet I must confess that I did have the 
idea that he was very brutal, very ignorant and very 
dangerous. 

" Dear me ! What a strange letter this ! And 
the strangest thing about it is that I am writing as if 
we were not at all strange. Ten years ought to bring 
great changes, I suppose. But they have not. You 
look very much the same as when I left Philadelphia, 
except that the old cheery sunshine has gone out of 
your face and (this is a criticism) you are more care- 
less about your clothes than is necessary. I hope a 
man doesn't have to dress badly in order to be a good 
Democrat. 

" I have just re-read your long-faced letter, and it 
still makes me smile. If a friend of mine weren't 
editor, orator, state senator, and general dignitary, I 
should like to box his ears. 

" Cordially yours 

" Katharine Forester.'' 
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He finished with a gasp of relief. A cramped spirit 
within his body was inhaling fresh air and stretching 
its limbs. The phantom which he had been cherish- 
ing so long and sacredly vanished like a spectral image 
at the break of a dream. In its place a living breath- 
ing woman, whom he had known all his life, was talk- 
ing to him like a woman whom he had never known 
before. 

What did it all mean — ^this frankness, this famili- 
arity, this ease of mind ? Had she disciplined a fugi- 
tive desire into an abiding sentiment of friendship? 
The letter certainly was written from some height of 
self-conquest and freedom. 

At any rate some change had come over him. He 
put the letter in his pocket where it lay on his heart 
like the touch of a soft cool hand. He had ceased to 
be a wanderer in space. He felt the earth firm be- 
neath his feet, though his eyes were still fixed on the 
stars. 



XXVII. 

A DUEL BEFORE TEN THOUSAND 

To offset the impression of Jackson's strength, the 
" friends of the administration " planned a demon- 
stration in Independence Square, behind the State 
House. Some one had to reply definitely to George 
Bronson's charges against Adams and Clay. Frank 
Thornton, who had managed the Monitor of late, had 
his eye on the postmastership, and naturally he sought 
to give himself dramatic prominence in the campaign. 
He was a keen, witty speaker, always able to amuse 
a crowd and brighten a dull meeting, and his dash and 
brilliancy had brought him considerable popularity. 

" Let me answer Bronson," he said to the commit- 
tee. " I've got that fellow right under my thumb. 
I'll cow him into silence with his past record, for he 
cannot answer the conviction by a court of law." 

The committee assented and the Monitor accord- 
ingly announced that Frank would speak at the Adams 
meeting and expose "the blackmailer at his trade." 

The town became a bee-hive, buzzing the old 
scandal. 

George read the announcement with savage delight. 
He printed in the Courier an open challenge and sent 
an open letter to the committee, asking, in fair play, 
ten minutes to answer Thornton's accusations. 

The prospect of this duel on the stump stirred the 
town to fever heat ; for, in those days, nothing had such 
interest as a personal encounter between politicians. 

353 
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The committee found themselves in a dilemma; they 
feared George might carry the Adams meeting with 
him, as he had done once before; and yet they could 
not refuse his request without a show of the fear. 
They were forced to grant him ten minutes for " a 
strictly i>ersonal defense." 

'* I think vou are foolish," said one of Bronson's 
friends. Thornton will only rake up the old muck 
and he has a jury's decision to support him." 

There was a glitter in George's eye. 

" I've been waiting for this chance for ten years. 
All the muck he stirs, he will have to eat right before 
the eyes of the public," replied he. And during the 
days that followed he fairly snorted like a starved 
animal at the smell of meat. He intended to pay the 
score against the Thorntons with one sweet satisfying 
blow. His plan, however, involved no brutality; an 
Italian prince, in the days of artistic assassination, 
could not have despatched his enemy more deftly. 

The mass-meeting was dated for Friday and the 
hour was four o'clock. About noon George went on 
the hunt for Frank and found him dining with friends 
at the Scroggs Tavern. He stared impudently as 
George approached the table. 

** I want to see you in private, Mr. Thornton." 

They had not spoken to each other since the night 
in the woods. 

Frank tilted back his chair. He had become stout 
from high living, and the signs of indulgence were 
marked under his eyes and in the florid cheeks. One 
hand, with a flashing diamond ring, leisurely lifted a 
cigar, and a polished finger-nail flicked oflf the ashes. 
George was acting as if under great stress of agitation. 

"A backdown, eh! Well, I expected that. I 
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thought you were bluffing, from the start, to get the 
committee to take me oflF. I advised them to call 
your bluff." He spoke with a jovial sneer, supremely 
confident. Why shouldn't he be? The court record 
was with him, Lottie was out of range, Mike Daly 
was dead. Ghosts do not appear at mass-meetings. 

" Possibly a backdown," answered George. " Will 
you come up-stairs and arrange it." He still seemed 
uncomfortable. 

" Lord, I thought we were going to have a tilt. 
The crowd will be disappointed," he declared, getting 
up from his chair. 

George led the way to a private room up-stairs, 
which, by a survival of old English custom, was dis- 
tinguished by the name of " The Ladle." Frank en- 
tered, humming " Money Musk " gaily. 

" Sit down, if you please," requested his conduc- 
tor, closing the door. He was neither uncomfortable 
nor agitated now. The two men were seated at a 
small table, face to face. 

" Well, out with it. What do you want? " drawled 
Frank as if bored by an importunate agent. 

George took a paper from his pocket, unfolded it 
and laid it on the cloth. 

" Read that." 

He spoke quietly, but he watched his man like an 
Indian in an ambush, clutching hard on a tomahawk. 

The florid hue whitened on the full-fed cheeks, the 
hands, the paper, began to tremble. Then, when the 
document dropped, his observer beheld the beatific 
vision of his revenge. Thornton's face had the glare 
of a devil, twitching, terror-stricken. 

George leaned back in his chair and stuck his 
thumbs into his waistcoat. 
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" That will be my argument of defense/* 

The nervous sweat oozed out of the fat face, the 
eyes had the blear of the vacant mind, and the teeth bit 
into the lips. He breathed like the chug-chug of a 
small engine. Then the panting ceased as the man 
recovered his wits. He picked up the paper, glanced 
over it again. Suddenly, like a house-breaker caught 
at his work, he jumped up and ran, tearing the paper 
in frenzy of haste and flung the bits out of the window. 

The room echoed with a laugh. Geoi^ge was still 
sitting with his thiunbs in his waistcoat 

" You can't drag her upon the platform as a wit- 
ness, and you can't get another aflidavit before four 
o'clock," cried Frank triumjrfiantly. 

"I don't need to." George smiled blandly. 
" The one you destroyed is a copy. The original is 
in my pocket." 

" Damn you ! There never was any original. 
This is another of your tricks, played as usual at the 
last moment." 

" If you think so, you go make your speech and I 
will make mine." He rapped the table with his 
knuckles. " See here, Thornton, I had this testimony 
before the trial was over, but I didn't use it." The 
savage glitter flashed in his eyes, " I didn't use it then, 
but I shall use it to-day, if you do not take my orders 
and follow them absolutely." 

Frank was in the chair again, flabby in mind. 

" Why didn't you use it at the trial? " 

" That is my business," retorted George curtly. 

" If I were only sure you had an affidavi t " 
He chewed his lip. The dare-devil and the moral 
coward wrestled within that crumbling stronghold of 
lies. 
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" You back down here or you back down out there 
— in public. Take your choice." 

" Show me the real affidavit. 1*11 play fair." 

" No, sir. I've had enough of your fair play." 

Thornton ground his teeth. 

" Well, I'll throw up my hands. What are your 
terms ? " 

" You are to go to that meeting, sit on the front 
row and not open your mouth, except, when you are 
called on, you are to get up on your feet and say to the 
audience these words; not one more, not one less: 
' Citizens of Philadelphia, I have no charges to make 
against George Bronson.' Then you may talk about 
politics if you wish." 

" I won't agree to it," snarled Frank, squirming in 
obstinate pride. 

" All right, I've given you your choice. My propo- 
sition will be the pleasantest all around." 

" Let me make a speech without any reference to 
you." 

" No, sir ! You will carry out my instructions as 
I give them. Come, come. We are wasting time. 
I'll give you one minute to decide." He toc4c out his 
watch. It ticked fast ; the heart of the coward ticked 
faster. 

" Thirty seconds ! " called George. 

" I'll agree," burst out Thornton, cowed by fear 
into a stupor of obedience. His intelligence expressed 
itself in a spiteful discharge of venom. 

" Damn you! I say, damn you! You've got me 
for once, but I'll have you yet.'* 

" Damn all you want to and go to the devil," said 
George coldly. " Don't forget that hereafter I'm your 
master." 
17 
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It was the only note of triumph that escaped him, 
but it gave an idea to his adversary. If he could only 
involve George in a broil — ^a tussle with fists — some- 
thing that might serve as an excuse for absence from 
the meeting! Tlie wile of Lucifer flashed into his 
thought. Bronson's plan was in great danger. 

"My master! My master!" spat out Frank. 
" Well, may be so; but don't you forget that your wife 
was also my mistress." 

It might, under some circumstances, have brought 
the blow, but it failed utterly. George had no longer 
any pride about that matter ; Lottie was an annihilated 
memory, except as an occasional nightmare. He 
looked at Frank with a self-control that made him feel 
small. 

"Say, Thornton, how can you ever lay claim to be- 
ing a gentleman? That doesn't touch me. I pass it 
by, as a cur's vomit." 

Frank lunged out with doubled fist and struck him 
a blow that glanced from the shoulder to the jaw. It 
jarred him, but George endured it, contained and 
smiling. 

" No ! no ! We've gotten beyond that way of set- 
tling our scores. I don't fall into that trap." 

He went to the table, wrote a few words and 
handed over the slip of paper. 

" There, that's your speech. I am afraid that, in 
the excitement, you might not get it exactly right. If 
you make it, as it is here, there won't be an3rthing for 
me to say. Of course, you can understand that, after 
keeping the affidavit so long, I don't desire to use it." 

Still fuming and cursing, Thornton started to leave. 

" Remember," called George, " the front row and 
nothing but what I have written down. If you don't 
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appear at all, I shall give the explanation in full ; I will, 
so help me Gk)d/' 

The door slammed and George was alone. He 
pulled the bell-cord; a waiter entered. 

" Bring me a cut of beef, well-done, with vege- 
tables." 

He ate his dinner, leisurely, smoked a cigar, read 
the journals. A little before four he walked up to 
Independence Square. » 

As soon as his head appeared above the platform 
there was a hip and a hurrah, followed by some vocife- 
rous shouting. The audience, nearly twice as large 
as that at the hickory pole, almost packed the square 
to Walnut Street, a testimonial of the relish for an 
oratorical combat. 

George at once advanced to the edge of the stage 
and called out : 

" I hope my friends here, all through the exercises, 
will remember that this is an Administration meeting 
and that I am here by courtesy." 

He went to the chairman, paid his respects and sat 
down on the front row. He was practically alone 
among his enemies. One of the committee, however, 
came over and said : " Mr. Bronson, I want to tell you 
that this personal attack on you is contrary to my wish 
and judgment." 

" Thank you, sir," answered George with a warm 
hand-clasp. 

He was sitting in the shadow of the historic build- 
ing, in the belfry of which now hung the symbol of 
liberty. Before him were eight or ten thousand fel- 
low-countrymen, a compact mass over which towering 
elms threw patches of shade. Bright skies, cool 
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breezes, brass music, and the prospect of the long- 
delayed vindication — the glitter of the scene affected 
him as a sunburst of diamonds might strike the sense 
of beauty in a woman. 

Frank Thornton came at the last mcxnent, and got 
a fairly enthusiastic reception. He took a seat on the 
front row and squirmed in his chair as if badly attacked 
by stage-fright. 

The chairman, after a short introductory address, 
presented the first speaker, a congressman from Mary- 
land. This gentleman echoed the arguments of Clay, 
the polemical genius of the party : Adams was a states- 
man of the highest ability, tried and true ; Jackson was 
a warrior, hot-headed, inexperienced in statecraft and 
as such a danger to the liberties of the people; the 
revolutions in Chili, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia were 
warning examples of popular rights ground under the 
heels of military despots. The applause was consider- 
able. A second speaker indulged in a diatribe against 
Jackson's character and contrasted with it the pure 
disinterested devotion of the President to the welfare 
of the nation. He asserted, in closing, that the adher- 
ents of Old Hickory were becoming desperate and were 
preparing to force him into office at the point of the 
bayonet. The applause for him was generous also. 

" Mr. Thornton," announced the chairman with a 
few flattering words. There was whooping and yell- 
ing, as when a prize-fighter appears in the ring. 

Frank shuffled forward, while George watched him 
with the eyes of a lion-tamer. 

" Fellow-dtizens " — he had trouble in articulation. 
Surely he had a case of stage-fright ; the words came 
out with a dry swallow. 

" Fellow-citizens — there — has — been — an — 
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unexpected development — in the illness — of my be- 
loved parent. It is therefore — ^unfitting that I — ^at 
such a time — should make an attack — upon Mr. Bron- 
son. I'm sorry — I must be excused/* 

The stag-e-f right was intelligible; it was distress 
for the impending death of a mother ; a sacred emotion 
before which all heads must bow in reverence. Be- 
tween decency and disappointment the crowd didn't 
know just how to feel ; George even, for an instant, was 
disconcerted. Frank had dared to evade on the chance 
of his confessed reluctance to make public use of the 
affidavit. The whole game was blocked by this crafty 
subterfuge. The man had brains; he certainly had 
brains. But before he could turn and stumble back 
to his seat, George was up with the lust to crush. 

The lightnings were flashing in his brain. The 
Thorntons, he reflected, could verify Frank's statement 
and make George seem an unfeeling brute before the 
sanctity of death. Mrs. Thornton was nearing the 
end; Katharine had said so. And he didn't want to 
use that affidavit — no ! no ! no ! 

" Stop ! " he thundered at Frank, while searching 
for new tactics. 

Frank stopped, paralyzed by the intensity of his 
energy. The chairman tried to rule George out of 
order. There was a tumult in the audience and cries 
of " Shame ! " and calls of " Bronson ! Bronson ! " 
George knew he had to dominate, dominate everybody 
or lose the day. It was the supreme crisis of his public 
life. He held up his hand for silence and shouted : 

" Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thornton has violated an 
agreement with me. The unexpected development of 
illness is in his own conscience." He turned toward 
the crowd. " I have been waiting for ten years to face 
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this man before the supreme court of my townsmen of 
Philadelphia, and to-day, in their presence, bereave- 
ment or no bereavement, he must stand and answer 
me. 

The ring of his fiery indignation rebounded from 
the brick wall. Frank quailed. George took out the 
affidavit and waved it in his face. Agajn the chair- 
man tried to stop him. 

" Sit down ! '' yelled George. " I tw// be heard ! " 
He turned to his adversary, with a sweep of his hand 
toward the people. 

" Frank Thornton, stand up before your peers. 
Years ago you accused me of attempting to extort 
money — ^we all know the circumstances. Now answer 
— ^here imder the open heavens— did I ever attempt to 
extort money from you for anything? ** 

The culprit was blue in the face. 
No," he responded weakly. 
Say it louder," cried George. 
No," repeated Frank as loud as his terror per- 
mitted. The shaking knees were an answer to the 
eyes. 

George's blood was up; a delirium of power pos- 
sessed him, else he might have spared the next question. 

" Did you pay Mike Daly to perjure himself against 
me at the trial ? " He shook the affidavit before his 
face. 

" Yes, I did." Thornton had lost all volition in the 
whirl of events. 

" At that trial, who was the guilty man ? " 

" I — I — ^was." The confession was hardly audible. 

" Say it louder," yelled George. " I want the dead 
to hear. Who was guilty ? " 
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"I was," he mumbled, giddy, beginning to reel. 
All at once he fell in a heap and lay like a quivering 
pulp. The victor surveyed the cringing body as a 
hunter, after a tussle, might look on a wild-cat in its 
death throes. It was really painful to see a human be- 
ing in such abasement. 

George turned full front to the assemblage. 

" A long while ago, in that court," he said, point- 
ing to the building west of the State House, " I was 
a plaintiff, as many will remember, in a suit involving 
my domestic honor; and this man was one of the de- 
fendants. I will not rehearse the details of that melan- 
choly affair. It has been fully discussed this past 
week, no doubt, in tavern, club and on the street. I 
was poor; he was rich with all the prestige of a great 
family name. His word prevailed over mine with the 
jury. I went out of the court-room with the brand- 
mark of a blackmailer." 

He felt his voice about to break with emotion. He 
stopped, afraid to go on lest he make a spectacle of 
himself. Unconsciously he began to tear the affidavit 
to shreds. 

" This is my vindication, before the great bar of 
public opinion," he cried, flinging the crumpled paper 
at the prostrate form. "It has been a Ipng time — I 
thought it would never come. Meanwhile I have tried 
to make my record clear and conquer esteem by works. 
Many of my friends, against the evidence, have gener- 
ously given me their faith, and that, thank God, has 
been justified to-day when my enemy has been deliv- 
ered into my hands." 

His head was swimming with a weltering surge 
of feelings, the long suppressed misery, the violence 
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of the moment, the triumph of the truth. He 
checked the overflow by a stem repression of the 
will. Turning to the chairman, who sat and list- 
ened aghast, he forced a smile. " My ten minutes 
are up, sir. I ask your pardon for this interruption." 

Men on the platform rushed forward and grasped 
his hand. He was beset by a babel of congratula- 
tions, hearing nothing clearly. Amid a confused roar- 
ing of cheers he made his way down the ladder. The 
roaring grew fainter in the damor immediately about 
him on the ground level. 

" This way. Buck," a familiar voice called. It 
was Jack on watch at the foot of the stand. But he 
was of no avail as a guard. Enthusiasts laid hold 
of him, picked him up bodily, pushed a passage 
through the press and confiscated a landau by the 
curb. Accompanied and pursued by a crowd of admir- 
ers, he was borne up the street. The last glimpse of 
the square showed the chairman vainly trying to re- 
store order and regain the attention of the assemblage. 

For half an hour George had to endure rounds of 
ovations. Wilson, the tavern-keeper on Chestnut 
Street, contributed a barrel of jubilation and passed 
around glasses and cups. In the furore — ^the occas- 
ion demanded the unusual — George drank whiskey for 
the first time in his life. He swallowed one gulp, and 
it almost choked him. The crowd, who knew his tem- 
perate habits, yelled with delight at his wry face. 
When he got his breath again he laughed with them 
and refused the offer of another libation. 

They drove him home just as the meeting was 
breaking up; the carriage ran through a gatmtlet 
of cheers. When they got him to his house, he was 
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pretty far gone in an intoxication of mental excite- 
ment. 

" Mother, Vm cleared," he shouted. " I've got 
back my good name." 

A reservoir of joy, dammed up for ten years, broke 
loose. It was then, clasping her neck and hiding his 
eyes, that the tears came. 
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XXVIII. 

A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 

" See here, Buck ! " called Jack, entering the edi- 
tor's office. " Here is the Monitor's latest, just out." 

He spread on the desk a startling cartoon on a 
broad sheet, different from the cartoons of the period 
in that it made its effect at the first glance. 

It was a caricature of " Death on the Pale Horse," 
all black, horrible, and revolting. On it seemed to 
rush, like some messenger from hell, a grim fire-blaz- 
ing demon, in iron armor, astride of some hideous 
monster of fable. In the speed of motion rider and 
beast appeared to scream and bellow with ravage and 
destruction. To a child it was one of the terrifying 
bugaboos of the dark; to a man it was an illustrated 
argument. 

The ogre, on close examination, was seen to be 
an ingenious mosaic of weapons. The body of the 
demon was a huge petard, the arms and legs car- 
ronades, the fingers, knives. At the shoulders hung 
pistols as epaulettes. The face was a mortar, with 
grape-shot eyes, pistol nose, and flaming fuse at the 
mouth. One arm swung a dripping sword aloft, and 
rider and steed — the beast was a ponderous cannon — 
were trampling down the " Constitution of the United 
States." Underneath was the legend: 

ANDREW THE FIRST— DESPOT OF AMERICA. 

"That is Frank Thornton's work and it is cer- 
tainly clever," commented George. " There are all 

366 
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of Clay's speeches concentrated into a single picture. 
General Jackson himself would laugh at this, I am 
sure." 

" Look on the other side," said Jack, turning the 
sheet. 

There they saw a shield beaded with severed, 
blood-clotted human heads, and on the escutcheon, 
under the caption of " Jackson's Record " was a list 
of his reputed crimes: 

Slanderer of Adams. 
Assassin of John Woods. 
Duelist with Dickinson. 
Renegade with Aaron Burr. 
Adulterer with Mrs. Robards. 
Trader in Human Flesh. 
Blasphemer of the Deity. 
" Do you see anything more ? " asked Jack. 
" No." 

" You're stupid." 

" Good God ! " cried George in a sudden burst of 
anger. " They haven't spared his wife and now they 
turn their scurrility on his dead mother." He 
smashed his fist into the broad sheet. " Damn the 

poltroons ! Damn the silk-stockings ! Damn ^" 

" Hold up. Buck ! Don't you let hell loose. There 
will be enough of it around here before long. The 
Monitor has more of these things up its sleeve, I'm 
told. It will be mobbed. Who sent you these 
roses ? " Jack bent into the perfume of a bunch of 
Glorias. 

At mention of the flowers George dropped his eyes 
and his fiery passion passed into shame. 

" To the victors belong the spoils, as they say 
over in New York," continued Jack gaily, snuffing the 
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roses again. " How you did gore Thornton yester- 
day, and rip him open." He paused, meditating. 
" And not a soul knows where the driving power came 
from. Talk about murder as a fine art, — ^whew, — a 
coroner's jury couldn't find a clue on the remains. I 
expect he would decamp, if it were not for his mother." 

That evening the shutters of the Thornton man- 
sion were closed and the black drapery was hung on 
the knocker. 

" I've no call to mourn for her, I suppose," said 
Mother Bronson at the supper table. " She has been 
my neighbor for thirty years and never given me so 
much as a nod. But I do feel sorry. The servants 
always spoke well of her, and that is good testimony. 
I expect Miss Forester will have to stay on to take care 
of the Senator. Such a sweet girl! She always 
speaks so pleasantly when we meet." 

George wrote Katharine a note of condolence, and 
then sat for a long while by his darkened window, 
looking across the street. The possibility of her in- 
definite stay brought him again the pangs of joyous 
misery. Several times he had sat by that window, 
gazing like one in jail on a life sentence, and wishing, 
almost, that she would go back to Boston. On one 
occasion, when he saw the glimmers of light through 
the curtains of her room, he slipped to his knees and 
prayed in the dark. He could not deceive himself. 
He had not fully risen to that serene peak of renuncia- 
tion from which he could look calmly across the gulf 
of severance. 

They buried the frail mistress of the mansion in 
the yard of Christ Church under a stone slab with the 
customary verbose testimonials of her many virtues. 
Frank Thornton soon after, it was reported, left the 
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city. His career in Philadelphia was closed by his 
public disgrace. 

While the mansion remained with closed shutters, 
the strife of factions raged in the city like waves about 
a wreck. Blind, or else defiant, the Monitor played 
its last desperate game to check the tidal sea that was 
running for Jackson. A little before election day, it 
issued the once famous " Coffin Handbills." 

Just after the battle of New Orleans, while the 
British army and British fleet were still a menace in 
his neighborhood, Jackson was in hard straits to keep 
his victorious troops together. Six militiamen, under 
the pretext of expired terms, had attempted to desert. 
They were tried by court-martial and condemned to 
death. Jackson approved the findings of the court, 
and the men were executed under conditions calculated 
to inspire the insubordinate with awe. Whenever 
Jackson struck, he struck hard. At the time there 
was no criticism of his conduct, but years afterward, 
when he was a candidate for the Presidency, his po- 
litical enemies made use of the incident to prove that 
he was a blood-thirsty tyrant. A song went the rounds 
that he shot a score or two of men whenever he wanted 
a frolic. 

It chanced that one of the six deserters was an illit- 
erate preacher with nine children and that several of 
the others died professing religion. With its har- 
rowing details, the melancholy affair, when detached 
from the military necessities of the moment, did seem a 
drastic instance of discipline, and by its appeal to the 
religious emotions, it sent a sentimental shock through 
the country. 

The Monitor outdid the other administration 
papers in making political capital of the case. The 
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first "Coffin HandbUl" ^ppestrtd on Monday. It 
represented the long black box, with a death's head 
and cross-bones, and an angel laying a wreath upon 
the victim. On the lid were printed the last words of 
the deserters : " Dear wife, I wish you would do all 
you can to keep our nine children together. I resign 
myself to God.'* Underneath was the charge in bold 
type: "Jackson — Murderer of Patriots." On Tues- 
day appeared the second, dealing with another deser- 
ter, in the same frame, but with a different last mes- 
sage. " Dear mother, I shall die this day an innocent 
death. I thank God I have an interest in the blood of 
Jesus Christ." On Wednesday came a third, to the 
same import. " Dear Brother, I want you to pre- 
pare to meet me in glory." The handbill of Thurs- 
day contained testimony of the bravery with which 
the condemned faced his fate, and also the diarge, 
as before, "Jackson — Murderer of Patriots." Fri- 
day's issue was still more incendiary in its last mes- 
sage, the deserter in this case having gone to death in 
a rage, with the words, " My blood will cry out from 
the ground against this outrage." 

" It is pretty hard to remain unmoved before some 
things," said George to Jack as they inspected the last 
broad sheet. " One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, but oh! what a mean, ignoble method of 
attack upon a man who only did his duty." 

" Things are becoming very serious," answered 
Jack. " Last night the windows of the Monitor office 
>yere smashed with cobble-stones." 

" I fear a riot, and it will hurt our cause. When 
the last handbill is out, I shall have something to say. 
I'm holding in my indignation." 

The insistent repetition of the casket, the death's 
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head, the martyr's wreath and the malignant indict- 
ment of the hero of New Orleans had produced a fear- 
ful tension among Jackson's partisans. The last 
handbill on Saturday was the subtlest, the most appeal- 
ing of all. The farewell words of this man had a 
homely and an appalling note : " Dear Father, I want 
you to pay Joseph Bowton one dollar for me. The 
day of death is a melancholy one to those who have 
no God." 

The city by this time was like a battery full 
charged with electricity. There was a rumor that a 
farmer had come in from Bucks county with a horse- 
whip, and had caused a fracas in the Monitor office, 
but the matter was hushed up without much noise. 
Partisan arguments were vehement, if not bloody. 

On Monday this paragraph appeared in the Cour- 
ier, and it sent a cooling breeze into the heated atmos- 
phere : 

« 

"The local friends of the administration in their endeavors 
to put the mark of Cain upon the brow of General Jackson, re- 
mind us of the mighty hunters who went out for bear and came 
home with a few jack-rabbits. They have wrought themselves 
up into the frenzy of the howling dervishes over the death of 
the six deserters and lost sight of the fact that within one month 
of that affair, our American Tamburlaine 
* That fiery thirster after sovereignty. 
That only fear and terror of the world, 
Who when he shall embrace you in his arms. 
Will tell how many thousand men he slew,* 
was guilty of a greater and far more atrocious crime. On the 
8th of January, 181 5, upon the plain of New Orleans, he wantonly 
murdered twenty-two hundred innocent and unsuspecting British 
tourists for no other reason than their desire to visit the city." 

The satire raised a laugh and neutralized much of 
the acrid fumes of temper. It brought people back 
to their senses* To those sentimentally wrought up 
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over the fate of the insubordinate soldiers, it recalled 
that political adversaries were simply caviling at a 
great man to whose firmness of will in action they 
owed a debt of national gratitude. 

" You got your fingers around the Monitor's wind- 
pipe that time, Bronson,'' said one of his friends. 
" It eases up the strain for those who think. But 
irony won't penetrate the noddles of the ignorant. 
They want cudgels, not pin-pricks. Tm expecting a 
racket on election day." 

" That's what I'm afraid of. We shall have a 
hard time to carry the city, and if there is any vio- 
lence, it will be a stigma on us." 

Election day was only a week distant. 

The night before election day a band of Jackson 
enthusiasts were going down Chestnut Street, the 
leader at intervals crying out : 

" What will Adams do on the fourth of March ? " 

The paraders responded as echoes. 

"March! March! March!" 

A torch-light procession of Adams followers came 
in the opposite direction, singing: 

"We're Adams' crew; 

We will be true 
And win the vic-to-ry. 

We're proud of Qay; 

He'll have his way, 
And crack Old Hick-o-ry." 

They met in front of Nicholas Biddle's great Bank 
of the United States, and fraternized in the fashion 
of Donnybrook Fair. 

Election day dawned clear and crisp. There were 
some black eyes and battered heads in the crowd that 
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gathered about the polling windows in the State 
House; but the fray the night before let out a little 
of the bad blood and let in a little unguent of humor. 
Everybody from the fourteen wards of the city had to 
go to Independence Hall to* vote. In this concentra- 
tion of voters, rowdies were literally in their element. 
Fearsome souls stayed away and the odds of battle 
went with the strong. 

Chestnut Street resembled a county fair, with the 
din of jests, jeers, disputes, and rampant enthusiasm. 
The eye swam with the confusion of cross-currents of 
men, pushing, jostling, amid stamping horses and 
blockaded vehicles. Peddlers slipped through here 
and there, crying out badges and printed handker- 
chiefs. Vendors of birch and spruce beer busily kept 
a light artillery of corks in action. Some of the pur- 
veyors were familiar landmarks of election day. 
There was old Bowlick with his Dutchman's wagon 
full of sausages and his dialect stories of the roust- 
abouts before the Era of Good Feeling. There was 
a kinky-headed negro, much in vogue, for his hot 
com and ceremonious art of dressing it with the but- 
ter sauce. There was Aunt Ann Moriaty, selling 
molasses water from a cask — this day a portentous 
personage, for she had washed the shirts of General 
Jackson when he was " sinnytor from Tinnessay." " A 
verra dacint gintleman he wui, sor, barrin' the haste 
av his timper. Oi got none av that, howsomiver, 
bein' a female. He trated me iver loike a foine 
la-a-dy and wanse towld me oi much resimbled his 
own moither, he did. Oi hope he wull be illicted, 
wid no dishrespeckt to the President, sor, if ye be 
an Adams man." 

Although it was a day of bitter rivalry, there was 
18 
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a good deal of affability on the surface. Political 
sergeants wandered about professing friendship with 
everybody. They brought recruits up to the polls, 
found them the right ballots and stood guard against 
interference. Householders rubbed elbows with ser- 
vants on a plane of equality. Bankers in beaver hats 
bumped into hostlers and coachmen and apologized 
with unusual courtesy. Even the gentry, on this day, 
were diplomatic. It was a great training school, this 
mingling of masses and classes. Around the windows 
there were frequent altercations. The timid man had 
to pluck up a good deal of courage to force his pass- 
age through a pushing, brawling group and record his 
vote. The ballot was open; he had to declare his 
colors and bear the odium of his principles. Yes, 
as in all other things, the odds of battle were with 
the strong. 

Somewhat after noon the elder Thornton drove 
down in his carriage. His feebleness, his black- 
banded hat, made instant appeal ; the crowd opened a 
passage to the window. He hobbled up, leaning upon 
a heavy cane, like some disabled veteran reporting for 
duty. He went slowly, surveying the lines of watch- 
ful faces with a smile, half sad, half humorous. 

" I used to get a cheer in the old days, boys, when 
I was your Senator. Now I suppose I'm only a vote." 

" Give it to Jackson," called out a joker. 

The old militant spirit flashed out of his eyes ; his 
cheeks shook with the energy of his contempt. 

" I would give it to Jackson, if he were a candi- 
date for the penitentiary." 

Some one called out, '* Bravo ! " A hoodlum 
pushed. The passage was blocked, 
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" Get out of the way, you fellows," he cried fear- 
lessly, swinging the cane by the tassel. He beat his 
way clear, amid laughter, and delivered his ballot. 

" Put that in for John Quincy Adams," he called 
vigorously to the official. And he peered through the 
window and watched the vote go into the box. Then 
he turned on the bystanders. 

" Where is that Jackson dog? " He smiled rather 
grimly. " I've got a good bit to answer for, boys, no 
doubt. But the Lord will never accuse me of helping 
a ruffian into the White House. I've voted ten times 
for President and for respectable gentlemen always, 
except that rascal Burr. He fooled me. You're that 
Jackson dog ! " He suddenly pointed his stick at a 
man in the press. " Well, sir, you'll live to repent it. 
Mark my words." 

They gave him a cheer for his nerve. The old 
man tottered as he made his way back to the carriage. 
Once inside and the cheers still continuing, he lifted 
his hat in acknowledgment. 

Election day was passing off with surprising seren- 
ity. The tension of wrath was there, but no general 
disorder. There were, to be sure, a number of petty 
brawls which were easily handled by the watch. On 
the whole, with that undercurrent of bad blood the 
election was a remarkable demonstration of popular 
self-control. No visitor from foreign shores would 
have suspected that the people this day were effecting 
a revolution, dethroning " King Caucus " and assum- 
ing the direct and absolute sovereignty of the republic. 

But it was so. And by their example they were 
showing to the other nations of the world how men 
can govern themselves and be wise. 
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The polls were closed. The streets were quiet, 
almost deserted. Apparently the battle was over with- 
out any outbreak of violence. The committees were 
at their clubs, and other enthusiasts were massed in 
the gin-shops. George, with Jack and two or three 
friends, was staying late at the Courier office, await- 
ing the preliminary returns. 

The door slammed open; a young man rushed in. 

" The's been a row in a down town tavern, Mr. 
Bronson," he cried out breathlessly. Tom Morrison 
tried to take a handbill from another fellow to tear 
it up. Pretty nigh everybody was full o' whiskey and 
the' was an awful rumpus — ^glass smashed, chairs 
broken — and a gang, when I got away, was startin' 
for the Monitor office." 

" Thank you, Purdy. Come, Jack ! " said George 
rising. 

" For God's sake, Bronson, keep out of this mud- 
dle. You can't afford to be mixed up in a row. Jack, 
get your brother home," protested one of the friends. 
" He'll be disgraced." 

" The party will be disgraced. We should never 
hear the last of it. It would justify their calling us 
* the rabble.' I'm going to stop that mob," retorted 
George savagely. " You stay here, if you are afraid 
of your reputation." 

He put on his hat, took up something wrapped in 
paper and hurried out, followed by the others, into 
the street. 

The flickering lamp-jets, here and there, made 
feeble spheres of light. Down by the Monitor office the 
lamps had been smashed and it was totally dark. Out 
of the obscurity, rattling along the brick walls, came 
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a clamor, the crash of glass amid a medley of yells, 
hoots, and catcalls. 

George broke into a run. Jack at his heels. For 
several days he had lived with the dread of this catas- 
trophe. Ever since his study of the French revolution 
he had conceived a horror of mobs. Wagner had 
taught him that it was a fire-spitting dragon, blasting 
everything within reach. The stigma which these 
rowdies would put upon the boasted self-control of the 
people George felt as a personal humiliation. 

The doors of the Monitor office were still firm in 
place. The wooden blinds on the lower windows had 
already been shattered with cobble-stones and through 
the cracks the interior was partly visible. The mana- 
gers had evidently prepared for an attack. 

George struck the outer rim of the horde like a 
catapult and wriggled through into the centre. Six 
men, holding one of those large wooden rams which 
are used to tamp paving stones, were just preparing 
to rush and batter in the door. He dashed ahead 
of them and got up on the door-step, his back to the 
building. Jack was soon beside him. 

There was a pause, a cessation of clamor, as the 
crowd watched the men with the ram, expectant of the 
shock. 

" Stop ! " shouted George. " Stop or the shame 
will be on your own heads." .The voice came from an 
unknown one in the dense darkness. 

It startled every one; the crowd looked and saw 
the shadowy figure in the doorway. The unexpected- 
ness of the command, the phrasing of the words, were 
as the coming of an apparition in the gloom. The 
men holding the rammer stopped involuntarily. A 
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driving scattering force shot into the riotous passions 
of all ; it was like a shell that hurtles and bursts, dis- 
persing a company into units. 

All at once there was a flash, and in an instant the 
obscurity was illuminated with the sputtering dazzling 
glare of Greek fire. The green pallor of the light 
spread over the crowd a hue of unreality. It revealed 
a dramatic spectacle ; the semicircle of frenzied human 
beings, half i>aralyzed by surprise; the squad of six 
staring, stupefied, gripping the huge rammer; and a 
little to the right, upon a truck, a long black object, the 
spoils of a raid upon an undertaker. 

There was some wit in their madness. They in- 
tended to capture Frank Thornton (they didn't know 
he had left town) and ride the author of the Hand- 
bills around in a coffin. 

George slowly advanced toward the central group, 
holding the flaring fire. 

"What are you doing here?" he cried sternly at 
the first man. 

It seemed a silly question. It had, nevertheless 
the wisdom of a schoolmaster who breaks an insur- 
rection by quelling the boldest boy. 

The man looked sheepish. He gave the school- 
boy's usual answer. 

" I ain't doin' nothinM " 

The absurdity of the reply tickled the volatile tem- 
per of the crowd. They roared with laughter and 
watched like a lot of scholars enjoying a culprit's 
discomfiture. 

" You ain't doin' nothin', eh," repeated George, 
and he laughed with the rest. When the laughter 
died down, his manner changed into incisive scorn. 
" This nothing that you are doing will bring disgrace 
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to every decent Democrat in the City of Philadelphia. 
It will do more. It will bring disgrace upon the great 
man whom we want to be the next President of the 
United States.'* He turned on the mob and called 
out imperiously, " Hats off to General Jackson ! " 

And the hats came off. 

" Three cheers for his success in the election." 

There was a hip-hip-hurrah. It was wonderful to 
see all that rowdy zeal passing off in steam. A little 
tact, at the right moment, from a clear head with a 
knowledge of human nature; the turn of a switch, 
guiding an engine to safety — that was all. The fire- 
spitting dragon had lost its head. A young Michael 
stood erect in the flush of victory. 

" My friends," he continued, changing his tone to 
persuasive appeal, " if the government of the people 
ever goes to wrack and ruin, it will be driven there 
by a mob. If the blessing of freedom, for which our 
fathers fought and died, is ever destroyed, it will 
be done by a mob. If the Gkxldess of Liberty is ever 
stricken unto death, she will be put into a coffin " — 
his knuckles rapped against the long black box — 
" and she will be borne to her grave by a mob/' ' 

Even the unthinking roughs had to think and they 
saw their act in its larger relations and in a clear 
calm light. There was no noise in the street. Clubs 
and stones had been unobtrusively dropped to the 
grotmd. The energetic rushers had slunk back into 
the cover of the throng. They all waited, like a con- 
gregation in church for the dismissal. 

" Who has a piece of chalk? " 

A tailor stepped up and gave George a bit. 

He bent over the box and wrote something in 
large letters. 
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" Here, you fellows who wanted to smash in the 
door, go carry this to- the Monitor as an answer to the 
Handbills." 

They obeyed before the curious spectators and set 
the box upright on the door-step. Jack carried the 
light near and everybody could read the reply. It 
was all contained in a single word : 

EMPTY. 

His irony before had missed the ignorant. This 
stroke got into the skulls. They saw the force of the 
argument and chuckled at the joke. 

" Three cheers for Mr. Bronson, our next gover- 
nor," cried some one. And the hollow street re- 
sounded with the hurrahs. 

The crowd dispersed in groups, going their various 
ways. 

" That's the neatest piece of work I've ever seen, 
George," remarked one of the friends. " The best 
thing I could have thought of would have been to rush 
at them and swear. I should have lost my head." 

" I've been fighting mobs, in my imagination, all 
my life," replied George, all in a sweat. " Uncle 
Fritz used to say that when we once had the aristo- 
crats whipped, mobs would be the next danger. We 
haven't a king's soldiers to shoot them down, but 
we've got something far better. Light! Light! that 
is all we need to fight the powers of darkness." 

As they started back, from far down the street 
came the echoes of a squad of the unruly, returning 
home, singing, " 'Possum in de gum-tree." 



XXIX. 

THE FATES DRAW IN A THREAD 

The boy brought the letter with the morning mail. 
It came from Baltimore and was marked " In great 
haste." George opened it, was puzzled by the ver- 
biage, — ^then the blood seemed to halt in his veins and 
then to speed as his glance dartingly ran along the 
half legible lines. It was a winding approach to its 
motive, but at last one sentence made all clear. 

" Her death was instantaneous." 

The shock struck into a spiritual vacuum. At first 
he had no feeling at all ; his heart hung suspended like 
a plummet at the dead point. At last it began to 
throb; he set his teeth against the outbreak of ghoul- 
ish elation. And yet, for all his effort, the buried 
love burst its cerements and rose on wings into the 
joyous air. 

He was freed — freed by the dead. 

The fates had been gracious to Lottie. They had 
given her a long loose thread and let her dash around 
at her own wild will. After a term in melodrama, she 
advanced, by merit, into the dignity of " the legitimate 
comedy." The season she played Lady Teazle, so- 
ciety came out and approved. In " The Diversions of 
Nanette," a skylarking piece in which she made fools 
of three men, out-generaled a wife, a rival, and a 
haughty mother, she was irresistibly captivating. Lot- 
tie certainly had the verve which causes an audience 
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to effervesce. But the fates have a capricious way of 
dealing with mortals. Unexpectedly they drew in 
Lottie's lifeline and wove it into the meshes of their 
loom of death. The last piece in her repertory was a 
tragedy. 

The letter to George was couched in stilted lan- 
guage, the effort of an actor to break the news in 
terms of the finer sensibilities. The dramatic instincts 
of the writer, nevertheless, unconsciously gave the 
touches of the mise en seine. With a little imagina- 
tion at the gaps George easily constructed the whole 
story. 

A stranger (he guessed at his identity) had been 
pa3ring her assiduous attention for a week. Another 
man, a member of the troupe whom she had pre- 
viously favored, became half-crazed with jealousy. 
The fatal night, after the play was over, when Lottie 
was in her tiring-room, the jealous one took his in- 
sane vengeance. There was a shriek — a shot — an- 
other shot — and silence. In rushed the troupe of half- 
dressed men and half-dressed women, closing around, 
spellbound, screaming, as at a tragic finale before the 
drop of the curtain. 

The discarded one was lying across her body with 
a hole in his lungs. Lottie, bare at the shoulders, in 
under-waist and pink silk skirt, had a bullet mark in 
the temples, a jagged bleeding wound that had 
scorched the rouge and singed the hair. A young 
woman, who had kept her wits, snatched the looking- 
glass and put it to the lips, still warm. There was 
no moisture on the mirror. 

That night, on a lounge borrowed from the stage 
properties, Lottie lay awaiting the coroner. A Catho- 
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lie member of the company had folded her arms cross- 
wise and covered the body with a shawl. Lamps 
burned at her head and feet, while two constables, de- 
tailed for the gruesome watch, smoked away and 
joked away the uncanny hours till morning. 

The letter detailed most of these circumstances in 
a roundabout style, but at the close the natural man 
spoke out. 

" I don't know you personally," the actor wrote, 
"but I know her history and some of yours. If I 
can spare your feelings by attending to the last rites, 
I am at your service. I have already taken the lib- 
erty of preventing the remains from being carried to 
the morgue." 

George sent a messenger for Jack and then went 
home at once. 

" Mother," he said impassively, holding out the 
letter, " Lottie is dead." 

" God have mercy on her," she remarked, solemnly, 
after reading it. " She was none of mine." 

He was up-stairs, packing some linen into a bag 
when Jack rushed up. 

" What's the matter, Buck? " 

" Jack, I'm a widower." 

The younger made an exultant spring, both arms 
outstretched. The other flushed and evaded the hug. 

"I'm going to Baltimore by the noon stage. Jack, 
I — I — don't want — I — can't go alone." His face was 
twitching. 

" See here, Buck, you are not wasting any senti- 
ment on her? '' 

" No, it's not the sentiment — for her — ^it's — it's the 
lack of it," George said with a quiver. " She has 
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gone to judgment in sin — ^and I don't feel anything at 
all — no regret — no horror — ^nothing. It's not human 
to be so stony; it's priggish. Read this letter; this 
stranger has some feeling." 

Jack read it. 
Thornton ! " he exclaimed. 
I can only suppose so." 

Jack whistled softly a few bars of " Bess in Bed- 
lam." 

" It won't do for you to go to Baltimore, you 
might meet him. Nobody could tell what would hap- 
pen if you did. Let me go and " 

" No," cried George fiercely. " I shall go and 
give her decent burial. I promised her that. But I 
don't want to go alone. I want something human 
with me. Pack your things. Mother will give us 
early dinner." 

They left with the noon stage and got as far as 
Havre de Grace by midnight, rested there, and arrived 
in Baltimore the next day. 

They hunted up the actor, found him much un- 
nerved, but effusive with hospitality. As he related 
further details, the tears dropped out of his eyes. 
George listened, his jaws grim-set. 

They went to the undertaker's. 

" Go in and identify her. Jack." 

He stood without, pale, cold, and speechless. 

Jack came back in a little while, and made an 
affirmative sign to his brother; he was badly shaken 
up. They made arrangements with the undertaker 
for a funeral on the morrow, giving him authority to 
engage a minister, to buy a little plot in the cemetery 
and to order a grave-stone. 

" I want her maiden name on the stone — Charlotte 
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Benard — and the dates, 1797-1828. Nothing else," 
said George curtly. 

" Yes, sir. And a nice set piece of roses — ^white 
roses — for the mound." 

George faltered. 

" Buck/' spoke up Jack, his voice breaking, " you 
won't mind if I get some flowers, will you? I have 
some pleasant memories." 

" Oh, my God ! " he cried in an outburst of sobs 
and tears. He covered his face in his hands. " Don't 
— ^mind — ^me. Get what — you please." When they 
were in the open air he grew calm and stolid. 

" It is just as well you didn't go in, George. She 
looked as if she had lived comfortably — no signs of 
want or wear and tear. But the last moment of her 
life must have been horrible ; the terror of the sudden 
death is there yet." 

It seemed a tactless remark ; Jack nevertheless had 
a purpose. His brother made no reply, but strode on. 

" Poor Lottie," pursued Jack. " She took a great 
fancy to me when I was a youngster. Don't you re- 
member how she used to hear my spelling and sing 
Wesley's hymns for mother by the spinet ? " 

"Don't! Don't!" exclaimed the other in a kind 
of pleading fierceness. " You will make me hate her. 
I've got that down — doTvn/' he repeated as if still 
struggling with the passion. 

Jack gave up the attempt to melt his congealed 
emotion. 

They returned to the hotel where the actor was 
living. After dinner the latter came to their room 
bringing a hand-bag, filled with letters, and a case of 
jewels — veiy costly pins and rings. 

" Sir," said George when he saw the gems, " I 
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want to ask you a question." He looked hard and 
searchingly. " Is it possible for an actress to buy all 
these adornments out of her own earnings? ** 

The man hesitated — grew red. 

" Tell me the truth, sir. I have never run from 
the truth." 

" It is possible." 

" Do you think it is probable ? " 

" Mr. Bronson, spare me. Don't ask me to bear 
witness against the dead." 

" Ugh ! " he exclaimed, thrusting the case away. 
"Jack, take them, sell them, give the money to the 
orphan asylum — only don't let me see them again." 

" There are a great many expensive dresses in her 
trunks, sir. Has she no female relatives — ^who might 



use " 



" No ! No ! Give the dresses to the women in 
your company." 

The actor shook his head and smiled. 

" That would be dangerous business for me. I'd 
become very unpopular — unless " — an idea struck him 
— " unless I should let them draw lots." 

" Do that," put in Jack. " We can have no use 
for them." 

" At what hour will the interment be ? The com- 
pany will desire to attend and show their respect. A 
subscription has already been taken for a floral 
tribute." 

George looked across to his brother. 

"Jack, won't you tell — no, no, I'm a brute," he 
cried on a shift of impulse, going over to the actor 
and shaking his hand rather hysterically. " I want to 
thank you, thank you heartily, sir, for all your courtesy 
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to a strangfer, and through you, all the friends, the 
kind friends, who have manifested these generous 
human feelings. The interment will be at ten o'clock. 
If you will give my brother the addresses, he will 
see that carriages are sent for all. The services will 
be held at the grounds." 

The actor rose to leave. Jack gave him a sign to 
stay and before long had him telling incidents, divert- 
ing incidents, of stage life. They got George to 
laughing a number of times. It was midnight and 
after when the trio broke up. 

I don't want to go to bed. Jack." 
You must, you must have some sleep." 

He dragged him to bed, but there was no sleep 
for George that night. The desire of Jack — of the 
troupe — to send the tribute flowers had turned his con- 
science into a whip. He could g^ve none. Flowers 
were sacred tokens, and he was too sincere not to hate 
shams, even in this awful catastrophe. He was giv- 
ing her decent burial out of duty and could give her 
honestly no more. Yet his conscience whipped him. 
" I'm a prig," he moaned again and again. 

The great bell of the cathedral tolled out the hours. 
Meanwhile George's brain was a camera obscura 
directed upon the infernal visions of the past. He 
twisted and turned. He writhed. He grew hot and 
cold alternately. They crazed him — ^those infernal 
visions. The spiritual part of him had long been 
at peace, but the instinct of the savage had never been 
satisfied. 

Jack awoke with a start. George had hold of his 
arm, shaking it, hugging it tight. A wild helpless 
pleading was in his ears. 
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" Jack, Jack, am I a brute ? Am I dehtunanized 
into a devil? She has gcme to a terrible death and 
I can't feel any pity. I couldn't lift a finger to bring 
her back to life. It is awful to die that way, with all 
that guilt on her soul. I should pity a dog, I can't 
pity her. There must be scmiething wrong, something 
perverted in my heart. There must be. I can't feel ! 
I can't feel ! I'm all stone." 

Jack sat bolt upright. 

" Buck, listen to me. It's not you ; it's mother in 
you. She never hates people — really hates them. But 
some she never forgives. It's what makes you both 
love so intensely — a streak of God's justice. I wish 
I had it. I'd have more power. I'm more like father. 
If it were I, with my shallow disposition, I'd put her 
in the ground, give her a blessing and go home, kick- 
ing my heels — if / were in your place." 

George arose and began to dress. 

" I'm only going to sit out on the balcony," he 
replied to an anxious query. " I want some air. 
Don't worry about me; I'm perfectly sane." 

He took a chair to the balcony and sat there watch- 
ing the stars. The cathedral bell beat out the hours. 
In time the dawn came, crimson and gold, frosty and 
clear, except for a few wisps of lamb's wool floating 
in the high blue. George came in, strong, stolid, 
stony. 

The undertaker called for the last orders while 
they wi^re at breakfast. 

At ten o'clock a short line of carriages wheeled 
slowly into the cemetery. The grave-diggers, resting 
on their shovels, marked the spot afar off. The tm- 
dertaker and his assistants bore the casket to the 
grave, followed by the clergyman, the two brothers, 
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and the members of the troupe. George, with Jack 
beside him, took his station by the brink. He stood — 
strong, stolid, stony. 

The minister read from Paul's letter to the Corin- 
thians, the great passage on charity : 

" Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

" And though I have the gift of prophecy and un- 
derstand all mysteries and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 

" And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

The hand-clasp on Jack tightened. He could feel 
the melting throes of a riven nature. 

The minister made a short prayer and entered upon 
the last of the ritual. 

" Then shall the earth return to the dust as it was ; 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it." 

They began to lower the box by the cords. Some 
of the women leaned over and peeped into the cold 
depths. The men, with bared heads, stood a little 
aside. Jack could feel that his brother's knees were 
trembling; he put his arm about him and held the 
weight. 

The minister (he must have understood) dropped 
a handful of gravel, bit by bit, upon the box, and 
then, stretching out his hand, he pronounced 
fervently : 

"The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 



sin. 



Suddenly the strong figure failed in strength. He 
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dropped on his knees and cried out on the divine 
impidse, " I forgive f I forgive. God have mercy 
upon her and upon me!' 

He would have fallen if Jade had not caught him. 
Leaning heavily on his arm and on another's, George 
passed weakly back to the carriage. Behind came the 
sound of the thud — thud — ^thud — as the shovels sent 
the frozen clods into the resounding darkness that hid 
a wayward life from the sunshine and the gladness 
of the world. 

That night two men stood by the railing of the 
steam packet that churned its progress up the waters 
of the Chesapeake. One of them held a handbag full 
of letters and stones. He dropped it overboard and 
it sank into the deep. 

" It's all over now ; youVe done everjrthing," said 
Jack cheerily and he lighted a cigar. " You've been 
morbid," he added, " fearfully morbid ; almost in- 
sane. You've no guilt on your soul; nothing even 
to reproach yourself for. Why you even instructed 
your lawyer, long ago, to keep her in funds at need. 
You didn't push her to the bad. She went there of 
her own accord. Why should you take on so and 
call yourself a brute ? " 

George turned toward his brother and looked at 
him squarely. The moonlight shone on his face. He 
drew in a full breath of the sea air, a full free breath. 

" Oh, I understand," said Jadk, " I ought to have 
understood before." And he put his arm affection- 
ately about George's shoulder. 



XXX. 

A JAR OF OLD ROSES 

George walked up High Street from the wharf 
with an elastic step. He entered his native city like 
a man released after a long incarceration in jail. The 
visible face of things wore a brighter hue. The gray 
film of melancholy was completely gone from his vis- 
ion. There was balsam in the air. 

He stopped the first acquaintance. 

" Are the figures in for Philadelphia county? I've 
been away." 

" Yes. We carried it by two thousand. And the 
returns came over from New York last night." 

" How did it go? " he asked eagerly. New York 
was the heav3rweight of the balances. 

" Twenty electoral votes for Jackson and sixteen 
for Adams." 

"Twenty — that makes one hundred and thirty- 
four — ^more than a majority already. Jackson wins 
at last. I wish Uncle Fritz could have lived to see 
him President," he added to himself. 

It would have been a glorious day for old Wag- 
ner. It was a glorious day for George. The new 
era was opening and he was still young, still in the 
first flush of usefulness and ambition. And in the 
future was a radiant rainbow. 

George published in the Courier a simple an- 
nouncement of Lottie's death and burial. The other 
papers, copying from the Baltimore exchanges, made 
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much of the tragic incident. For a week it was the 
talk of the city. 

Early in December there was a great dinner to 
celebrate the victory of Jackson. All the prominent 
citizens of the vicinity were present and many from 
a distance. George made a speech to the toast : 

" HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 
The arrows of detraction fell harmless at his feet'* 

Nine cheers. 

Senator Eaton of Tennessee, the General's cam- 
paign manager, came up from Washington to attend 
the banquet. Afterward he went to George and con- 
gratulated him on his speech. 

" Your services in the campaign will demand some 
substantial recognition from the President." 

" Thank you," he replied, " but I have made it a 
rule to take no office to which I am not elected by the 
people. I worked for General Jackson because I be- 
lieve him to be the greatest Ajnerican, the greatest 
lover of his country and the greatest enemy of dis- 
union. I don't like some of the talk that we hear 
from the South. I expect President Jackson to silence 
it. If he doesn't, I've mistaken my man. Will you 
please say that to the General — from me." 

" But he may want to use you in Washington,'* 
persisted Eaton. 

" No, I've work to do here at home. We want 
free schools in this State and we haven't got them 
yet. When we have, I may get the itch for Wash- 
ington." 

There was a lull of excitement after the celebra- 
tion. Lamentations arose from the beaten partisans. 
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as usual, prophesying that the nation would go to the 
dogs. But the country in general dropped politics and 
returned to business. George's life slipped back into 
routine and meditation. He was restive for some- 
thing to happen— didn't know just how it could — felt 
quite certain, however, that somehow it would. He 
had been through a long training school of patience, 
but he chafed, for all that. Katharine was in the 
stronghold of the enemy; she couldn^t come out of 
herself. He couldn't break in and carry her off like 
a knight in the fables of errantry; the social conven- 
tions forbade his trespass. 

Time passed, time with its unguents and irritations. 

The week before Christmas a bolt did literally and 
actually come out of the blue. The bolt was a formal 
note written in the wavering penmanship of an old 
man. 

"Mr. Edward Thornton requests the honor of Mr. George 
Bronson's company to dinner on Thursday, the twenty-third of 
December, at seven o'clock." 

That was all. George stared at the wall in a 
stupor. A chill went through him. His heart began 
to bum, then his cheeks, his throat. His eyes became 
wet. The long feud was at an end; the angel of 
peace had descended into the enemy's house. The 
barrier of social caste was down. The aristocrat, once 
so haughty and contemptuous, was holding out the 
hand of common fellowship to one of the rabble. All 
men are created free and equal — ^the audacious postu- 
late was an accomplished fact. 

It took George one hour to recover his senses, one 
second to make up his mind and five minutes to collect 
his dignity. The impulse of the answer rushed out 
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with an overflow of good-will, but the expression was 
tempered in words of reserve: 

" Mr. George Bronson accepts with many thanks the courteous 
invitation of Senator Thornton to dinner on December twenty- 
third." 

The bolt, carried home, caused a contrast of effects. 
Mother Bronson read the note, readjusted her spec- 
tacles, scanned the individual words. Then came her 
comment, as unperturbed as a judge's on the bench. 

" I suppose you had better go, George. You 
can't well refuse to make up with a forlorn old man 
when he beg^ you, although he has been a long time 
about it. I don't think much of his handwriting. 
Your father could write better than that." 

Jack took it with exuberance ; for he knew the con- 
sequences in sublime happiness that were involved. 
He pursed his lips, uttered a " whew ! " and hugged 
his brother like a lover. 

" I wouldn't make such a fool of myself, if I were 
you, Jack, just because Geoi^e has been invited out to a 
meaJ. You might think the Senator was doing him a 
great honor." 

Jack winked ; George flushed. 

" It's not so much an honor, mother, as a delight," 
the younger bubbled out. " It's an unlimited permis- 
sion to hunt on the royal preserves." 

" Hunt ! What are you talking about ? George 
doesn't care for hunting. There's that flintlock of his 
grandfather's, and he has never fired it off in his life." 

When the night came she had a keen interest in the 
affair, for all her dignity. George, attired in evening 
dress, had to pass a critical inspection before departure, 
had to endure a rigorous brushing for lint on his 
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clothes. And as he crossed the street and mounted the 
steps of the mansion, two eyes, full of pride and ma- 
ternal love, watched from the coverts of a darkened 
window. 

The door opened. Dudley, bent like a sickle, 
bowed out of a rectangle of light and showed George 
into the parlor. 

The parlor — ^what a palace of unseen magnificence 
it had been to his childhood! He looked around, 
amazed at its simplicity. A carpet, now faded and 
worn; a spinet; a furniture suite of mahogany and 
mohair; a tall pier glass of tarnished gilt; a number 
of engravings and oil paintings ; a china clock on the 
mantel ; many pieces of woman's needle-work ; — ^no, it 
was not imposing ; it was rather stiff and meagre. 

The rustle of silk ! 

He quaked as a child might before an audience. 

She entered with light speed. Her gown was 
black, with a black ruching and the old pin of amethyst 
and pearls at the throat. Every other object in the 
room danced away into vagueness. 

" I'm afraid my impatience has brought me a little 
early," began George, seldom at loss for words, how- 
ever much he might tremble. 

" Sh ! " she answered, a finger at her lips. " I've 
slipped down ahead of him. I wanted to explain — 
aren't you in the dark ? " There was mirth in her 
eyes, and gladness, and an eagerness, too, tmaffectedly 
free. 

" I'm blinded by the excess of the sudden light, if 
that is darkness." 

'* Sit down." 

She took both his hands and pushed him gently into 
a chair. He felt he was being pushed into bliss. 
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" I didn't invite you. I didn't even suggest it. 
It's all from him/' she went on in a- whisper, as if the 
source of her delight was the old man's magnanimity. 
" I suppose I was the involuntary agent, though. I 
tried to keep the Adams meeting incident from him — 
his heart has been very weak — but when Frank went 
off so mysteriously — ^without a word — ^he got some 
suspicions and began to question and — of course — ^he 
came to me. He comes to me for everjiihing, now, 
even to fix his stock. I tried to put him off with little 
fibs " — the pink tinge came into her cheeks, the sparkles 
into the eyes — " the fibs, as he pressed me, got bigger 
and bigger — I got so tangled up and scared — ^there 
wasn't anything to do but lie to his face or tell, so I 
told — in my own way — I told him the whole story. 
It broke his heart* You won't recognize him as the 
same man. He loved Frank, loves his love for him 
yet, and mourns." Her expression became grave and 
tender. " But he has derived a great deal of fortitude 
from the desire to make you amends. You know I 
always insisted to you that, in spite of his intolerance, 
he was honest and noble. I don't know what he is 
going to say to you. He may be very blunt. You 
won't take offence ; you'll humor him, won't you ? I 
wanted to come down and prepare you. He has his 
fits of temper still and little things— oh, remember 
that his mind is much unsettled." 

She ended in a tone of sweet pleading. 

" I could have no quarrel with him, with any one 
you care for, no matter what happens," answered 
George, drinking in thirstily the womanly affection in 
her eyes. " You know " 

He did not finish. From the landing in the second 
story came a sharp, querulous voice. 
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" Dudley, you lazy nigger, help me down^stairs. 
How long must I stand waiting here? " 

There was a pattering of clumsy feet up the steps 
and again the voice sounded. 

" There ! There ! Easy now ! You hurt my 
arm. Lord! Lord! What would I do without this 
black scamp! Thank Heaven, I'm nearly dead. 
Where's Miss Katharine? Tell her I want her." 
The thump of a cane mingled with the patter of the 
four descending feet. 

" She's in de pahlah, suh. She have de company 
guest in dere." 

" Oh, yes, yes." The voice was hushed. " Dud- 
ley, run get me a handkerchief." 

A minute later he came hobbling through the door- 
way. The tall figure of the stalwart was bent into an 
unsteady frame of big bones. He was dressed very 
tidily in black broadcloth. There was a woollen pulse 
warmer on his left wrist and his right hand leaned 
heavily on the cane. 

George and Katharine stood waiting. 

" Mr. Bronson," — ^he tried to straighten up, — 
" Sir, you have done me some injuries in the past, but 
I have done you more — far more. The debit is heav- 
ily with me and mine— r-you will have to be generous 
to cancel the record. I offer you my hand, sir, my 
regrets, my apologies." 

George felt the thin cold hand clasp tensely upon 
his own. His warm blood rushed to meet the grip. 

" Senator Thornton," he replied fervently, " most 
of. the wrongs you have done to me were only mistakes, 
I am sure. Mine to you, I fear, can find no such ex- 
cuses. I have battered at you, often, out of spite." 

" Oh ! " he blurted out, " that was all in the game 
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of politics. We gave and took ; I don't mind that now. 
But this other affair, sir — I really believed you were 
a scoundrel. I have become convinced you are an 
honest man, and my son — my son — Oh! Frank! 
Frank!" 

He would have fallen, but George caught hold of 
him. 

" A chair, sir." 

Katharine pushed a chair forward and he sank into 
it, already broken into senile weeping. The grief 
which preyed upon his mind carried his thoughts off 
on its current. He lapsed into moanings and barely 
audible speech, shaking his head inconsolably. 

" The wrath of the Lord has been heavy on me and 
my house. I go to the grave under His displeasure. 
Oh Mary — our boy — our only boy — a fugitive — 
ashamed to face his fellow-men — ^hiding — God knows 
where — and the blacksmith's son " He bent for- 
ward and reached out his hand again, forgetful of the 
amends already made. 

" Sir, you have done me some injuries in the past, 
but I have done you more — far more. The debit is 
heavy with me and mine. I offer you my hand, sir, 
my regrets, my apologies." 

It was an exposure of the previous workings of 
his mind. Among the bitter fluxes of sorrow, this idea 
of making amends had become persistent, until it had 
crystallized itself into a set phrase, revealing the con- 
flict between pride and justice. 

Katharine sat down beside him, put her arm lov- 
ingly around his neck, while George, taking the hand 
again, listening to the wandering words, beholding the 
outwelling of the broken spirit and the broken heart, 
was filled with an awe by the tragic spectacle. This 
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haughty soul, once burning with the energy of leader- 
ship and power, was become as a sputtering lamp. 
To gaze upon him, bereft of kindred, bereft of in- 
fluence, bereft of reason, made one think of the end 
of Lear, purblind, obstinate old king, brought lower 
than a menial, wailing his life out in a twilight of the 
mind. A strange poignant pathos struck into George 
at this moment. All his life he had been fighting for 
the triumph of a cause and now he was witnessing 
that triumph, — riven in soul. " He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats and exalted them of low 
degree." 

The old man appeared to have lost all conscious- 
ness of his surroundings. The strain of humbling 
himself had overtaxed his mental strength. He be- 
came incoherent, and gave utterance to some things 
too personal for a stranger's ears. 

Katharine made a silent sign and went to the spinet. 
She began to play and sing, in that rich contralto voice 
which made the room seem lustrous. It was a Scotch 
ballad, pretty well forgotten now, though one may hear 
it occasionally in the homes of old-fashioned folk — 
" I am far frae my hame, and Tm weary often whiles," 
one of those melancholy easeful melodies that draw 
the stings out of pain. It hushed the lonely man's 
maunderings, but it was almost too much for George. 
With bitten lip, his hands tight clenched behind his 
back, he turned away, walked to the end of the room 
and studied a picture on the wall. 

" It is one of Uncle Edward's favorites," said 
Katharine, full of composure, when she finished. 

" Yes," said Thornton, won back to reason and 
without any consciousness of what had happened in 
the lapse, " Mary used to sing it on Sunday evenings, 
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when I first went to see her. I can hear her now." 
And he hummed the tune in broken measures. 

Katharine started to chat about trivial things, and 
he soon joined in. In a little while Dudley appeared 
and announced dinner by a mute duck of the head. 
The Senator made a joke at his expense and became 
cheerful. 

" You are a Methodist, I believe, Mr. Bronson," he 
said jovially. " And your sect, I understand, have a 
fashion of patching up differences by their love-feasts. 
It is an excellent idea. Will you come and banish 
all hard feelings by breaking bread at my table? " 

" I shall be glad to dine with you," answered 
George. " The hard feelings were all banished by 
your cordial invitation." 

The trio, Katharine leading, the Senator, leaning 
on the late adversary's arm, passed into the dining- 
room. 

The Senator, in his great high-backed chair, held 
the snug position before the fire-place. George and 
Katharine had moved the long settee into the warmth 
of the blazing logs and sat listening to the old man's 
talk. He had become garrulous at the dinner-table 
and afterward the reminiscent current continued to 
flow. Politics, naturally, was the common ground 
between him and his guest, and George heard with 
keen delight the tales which Thornton told, and told 
well, of the days of Washington, Hamilton, and the 
elder Adams. 

The china clock struck ten. 

Soon after — ^the Senator's conversation was begin- 
ning to slacken — George made a motion to leave, but a 
soft touch on his hand restrained him. 
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" It's time for you to go to bed, Uncle Edward," 
said Katharine. " Til let you turn Mr. Bronson over 
to me. You haven't given me much chance to say 
anything to him. It's been nothing but politics — 
politics." 

She rang the bell for Dudley. 

" Maybe I had better go. Puss. Miss Forester 
always took a peculiar interest in you," said Thornton, 
smiling at George. " You had an advocate in the 
house ; I used to call you her * ragamuffin.* Well, 
we've reached the plane of mutual respect, I trust. 
At any rate, I've had to cry for quarter." 

Dudley came in. George cordially expressed his 
thanks for the courtesy and honor that had been paid 
him, and helped the old man out of his chair ; Katharine 
gave him a good-night kiss. He went off on the arm 
of the faithful servitor. 

They listened to the slow cautious steps ascending 
the stairs, talked a few platitudes in a sort of tension, 
heard the fall of boots in the room above, the testy 
exclamations, as Dudley helped his master to bed. 
Then silence — sl silence of suspense. They had the 
hour of hours all to themselves. 

George had not taken his seat again on the settee. 
He stood leaning back against the mantel. He was 
thinking, halting, parrying an impulse. The attitude 
of secret worship, so long maintained toward Kath- 
arine, was a confirmed habit. At the present moment 
he felt like a landsman on a rolling ship. Katharine, 
still chatting with apparent ease, was tapping the 
mohair with restless fingers. The pendulum of the 
clock beat with impatient raps. 

" Come, sit down again beside me," she said with 
a gracious smile and a pat of the hand upon the vacant 
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place. " This is the first chance we have ever really 
had to talk freely." There was a light gaiety — and a 
tremor — in her tone. " But politics are barred," she 
added with emphasis. 

He hesitated as a mortal might before the gate at 
the entrance of heaven. Then he went and sat down 
beside her, clasping his hands over one knee and 
gazing into the fire. 

" Fm very much disappointed this year. I fear we 
shall not have a white Christmas," she went on com- 
posedly. " Indeed it will hardly seem like Christmas 
at all. Up in Boston, with my Uncle David's family, 
— it is a very large one ** 

He turned abruptly and faced her, breaking into 
her sentence as if he had not been listening. 

" You have barred politics. Do you bar anything 
else, anything?" 

His heart was in his eyes. The eagerness of the 
question expressed his underthought as definitely as 
words. 

She shrank a little before the unexpected forceful- 
ness, dropped her glance to the floor, looked up again, 
unshrinking, with a crimson glow on the cheeks. 

" I can't imagine anything else." 

He felt an upleap within and his gaze fled to the 
upleaping flames of the fire. His head bent forward, 
his chin upon the support of an arm ; he still hesitated, 
doubting his privilege. He was near to heaven's gate, 
yet hardly dared to ask for entrance. Amid the flow 
of thoughts, at last one shot up with vigor ; his maxim 
of conduct in all his worldly affairs. ^' When the time 
for action comes, stop thinking.'^ 

Determination in the eyes, a shadow of fear on the 
countenance, he translated his will-power into gen- 
tleness. 
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" Nevertheless I am afraid I may presume, with all 
this grant of liberty, Miss Forester." 

She made no answer. He thought he perceived 
a bubble of mirth about to burst from her lips. But 
something — a contraction of the breath — ^held it in. 
Her eyelids were quivering. 

" I am a blacksmith's son, common bom, common 
bred, with a name that will always be associated with 



an unsavo " 



George ! Stop ! " 

Her arms flew out, flung themselves about his neck. 
She cast her love into the impulse and closed his 
mouth with a kiss. 

The divine spark touched him, sent the thrill into 
the depths of his being, and left him panting in the 
vagueness of a rapture. In dreamful imreality he felt 
himself a winged soul, borne upward in buoyant flight, 
with the precious burden. He hovered in space — for 
a fragment of eternity — ^and then slowly drifted back 
to earth with the precious burden still in his arms. 
The flutter of her heart smote his breast, exquisitely, 
like the tremblings of a bird in the hand. 

Time stopped and rolled backward. The date of 
their old age was delayed ten years — ^yes — ^love chris- 
tened them for eternity and perpetual youth by its 
miraculous flame. 

" Hush ! *' she whispered, her lips still against his 
cheek. " Don't even think that way. We have waited 
too long. Your people shall be my people." 

Oh ! her love ! What a lasting sacred inheritance 
of liberty it had become by obedience to the higher 
spiritual law ! It was not her way to leap, to satiate, 
to consume, reckless of consequences, like some epicure 
of the vine, snatching the clustered grapes, crushing 
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them in the fingers, staining the hands, in the mad im- 
patience to enjoy the sweets. Nay! Her passion 
had rather fondled the beautiful possibilities and laid 
them away, rose by rose in some porcelain jar; and 
there, in hiding, it had lived and grown, breathing the 
aromatic sweetness of its own divine purity, and now 
at last blooming into the everlasting fragrance that 
defies time and this fleeting world. 

Suppose that fate had ordained the jar to be forever 
sealed ! Well, then, the jar was hers and the withered 
petals. She could cherish the memories, build the 
palace of dreams and love on until the Master of Fate 
should liberate that love at the final crash of the stars. 

" Katharine, I had given up hope — ^almost." 

He was holding her with a miser's mania for his 
money-bags. 

" I never gave up hope. Do you think it was 
wrong to love you at a distance? " 

" Yes," he answered, smiling, gloating over the 
present possession. " It was very wicked. And I 
was a sinner every day of your absence. But the re- 
cording angel, I believe, rejoiced at the sinner in his 



sin. 



Her unsealed lips could no longer withhold the full 
confession. She let him peep into the secrecy of the 
jar and told her story, rose by rose. 

" Did you ever suspect, George, that I ran away 
to escape you? I couldn't be near without — without 
coveting. I felt as if I were all alone in a house, at 
night, with a burglar prowling arotmd outside. Oh, 
but I was scared. I was afraid something might in- 
duce — overpower me — ^to run down and open the door. 
I had to go away — for safety." Her fingers were 
folded in his hand, tight. She smiled at him aad 
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slipped a grace-note into the throbbing music of the 
confession. " The door is open now. I — I — guess — 
I've even — ^taken the bolt off — altogether." 

He bent over and gave a three-fold tribute. The 
energy of a man's desire, long held in leash, passed 
into her. It took her breath. She leaned back against 
a cushion, drained of strength, with closed eyelids. 
He hung over, unsated, feasting his vision upon the 
warm lustrous beauty of her features. She was still 
breathing violently in the throes of the ecstatic joy. 
As he gazed there suddenly came upon him the flash- 
thought of her helplessness in the power of his love. 
And it brought him another flash-thought ; the holiness 
of the sacrament when the twain are made one flesh. 

With every drop of virile blood a-tingle in his 
veins, he stooped down on his knees, and printed an- 
other kiss just above the tip of her slipper. A cool 
pulsation beat through the gauze — ^like silk. He met 
it with a gentle touch of his lips. 

The clock struck eleven ecstatically. 

She opened her eyes as he rose ; they were stream- 
ing wells of joy. She reached out her arms again, 
drew him in, sobbing : 

" I don't ask anything more. I am yours — ^and 
you are mine, mine, mine/' 

An hour later, when most honest folk were asleep, 
George stepped stealthily into the hall, opened the 
door, and as he passed out, hushed the click of the 
latch. He walked across the street looking at the 
stars. His spirit was swimming up in celestial heights, 
but his joy was scornful of the angels and their harps 
of gold. 
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XXXI. 

IN BRIDAL SECLUSION 

" Happy honeymoons have no history." 

Perhaps not. But Georgne and Katharine had one 
poetic experience which they afterward — no, they 
didn't describe it to their friends — ^they merely referred 
to it by a single word and left the rest in provoking 
silence. 

They were married, late in February, in Christ 
Church. The Senator, of course, gave the bride away 
at the altar. And still more — (poor helpless old man, 
what else could he do?) he insisted that Katharine 
should bring her husband home to the mansion. Frank 
was out west, in permanent exile, the father was alone 
in his old age, there was nothing to be done except 
to adopt the once despised " ragamuffin " as a son. 

Yes, miraculous things are accomplished in the 
order of time. 

" He'll be marrying the widow Bronson next," re- 
marked a wag at the news, and this bit of flippancy 
became a jocular rumor, when the Senator did pay to 
George's mother unusual attention at the wedding 
breakfast. Mother Bronson, however, oblivious of 
the wags, did not move one inch out of her orbit 
Even when congratulated upon her son's engagement 
to a young lady in high society, she simply answered 
that she was " satisfied with his choice." The under- 
current of her feelings toward Katharine, for all that, 
was manifested by ^ little gift which she brought over 
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to her the night before the wedding. It was a Bible, 
leather-bound, full of marked passages and with this 
inscription on the fly leaf : 

To my dear daughter. 
"Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him." 

It was at the wedding that Jack, master of cere- 
monies, first met Miss Betsy Riddle — two seasons out. 
She had a brochure of verses in print and he had a 
Harvard diploma; and the episode, well! after they 
plotted together about the rice and old shoes and got 
the bride and groom off their conscience, gossip re- 
ported — ^but who believes a gossip ? Anyway the mod- 
em biographer is strictly enjoined against digressions. 

The wedding journey ! In those days you couldn't 
slip off by a night express and obliterate yourselves. 
Katharine had planned it, shut her ears to all objec- 
tions and carried her point. 

" We are going to Washington ! " she announced 
to George when they first discussed the matter. 

" Washington ! " he gasped. " Why, it will be in- 
auguration week and the crowd " 

" That's just it. In the crowd you can be alone. 
You can't anywhere else, short of the wilderness. Be- 
sides, since I am to be a politician's wife, it will be 
an inauguration for me. You are such a rabid idola- 
ter of General Jackson" — she gave him a teasing 
smile — " I should like to see ' the terrible monster ' on 
exhibition." 

Katharine ! Katharine ! " he shook his finger, 
I'm no longer safe. You have been reading my 
mind." 

'' I want to go to Washington. I do truly." 

They sailed down the Chesapeake to Annapolis, 
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stayed there two or three days, and thence went across 
country by stage. George, long in advance, had en- 
gaged accommodations at the Pocahontas Inn, a hos- 
telry on Capitol Hill, facing the front portico. There 
was a rush to Washington from all over the country, 
and amid the bustle of arrivals and furore of prepara- 
tions the bridal couple were left pretty much to their 
own diversions. During the first days they visited the 
government buildings, drove to Alexandria, rambled 
over the old homestead at Mount Vernon and placed a 
tribute of flowers upon the simple tomb of the great 
deathless patriot. 

One morning George slept late. When he awoke 
— thin golden shafts of light were pouring through the 
cracks of the shutters into the darkened room — ^he 
found himself alone. He lay for a while in a lazy 
luxurious revery. 

Katharine's life was flowing into his like a tribu- 
tary into a river. Deferred hope, indeed, had brought 
them together with a freshet's impetuousness and their 
joys — ^ah! how sweet were these first days of perfect 
communion — had all the turbulence of youth. She 
was filling the solitude of his spirit as a singer's voice 
fills an empty hall. Yes, it was a real union, a blend- 
ing of distinct personalities into rhyme. 

Light footsteps sounded from the balcony. The 
shutters were suddenly drawn partway open. A long 
band of white dazzling sunshine turned the twilight 
into the fulness of day. 

" Come, sluggard, out of bed.** 

The shutters closed; the room was again in twi- 
light. But through the blinds came the voice, exul- 
tant, ecstatic as silver bells. 
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" George, IVe seen my first oriole." 

He jumped up, hastened to dress and, as he did so, 
his heart danced to the patter of elastic feet on the bal- 
cony. His fingers were twisted in the silk of his tie 
when again the shutters were flung open — ^wide — ^and 
he saw her, hair windblown, cheeks rosy with the 
morning chill, gown a gray woollen warmth, a picture 
of the zest of the dawn against a background of blue 
sky, green hills and the shimmering Potomac. 

" Why didn't you waken me ? " he asked ruefully. 

She came up, put the last touches to the fixture of 
the tie. 

" I didn't want you. I wanted to be alone. I've 
been so happy this past week, I am afraid I was be- 
coming a pagan. It is so easy to forget to be grateful 
when one is so perfectly joyous." 

She was not ashamed of her faith. He drew her 
toward him with an echo of her prayer soaring with 
his own into the infinite stillness. 

That afternoon they went for a tramp into the 
wilds of the Potomac valley, wandering aimlessly, 
first over stubble-fields and then into woodland. The 
spring had come up early that year and already the 
branches were slivers of yellow and light green. There 
was a fragrance in the air, sweet as a tincture of 
syrup. They snuffed it in, long inspiring draughts 
that went to the head. The stimulus made them act 
like a brace of children let loose in a playroom of toys. 

An open hillside covered with rocks, moss, and 
creeping vines fell steep into a ravine with a foaming 
brook. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Katharine, stopping. " I won- 
der ! I wonder ! " 
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" What do you wonder? " asked George, a little 
distance off, watching the wind blow her skirts into 
flags and her hair into streamers. 

" I wonder if we could find a sprig of arbutus — 
just one. It ought to come out a month sooner down 
here." 

They hunted and scanned the mossy rocks and 
pried under the bushes in vain. They had to content 
themselves with some bunches of winter-green which 
they munched for the pungent bite on the tongue. 

It was one of those clear blustering riotous days. 
The clouds swept rapidly in white cottcmy masses 
across the blue, so flawless, so transparent. The winds 
had the chill of water and melting ice. 

They crossed a brook on the stones, clambered up 
the opposite slope and found themselves panting before 
a dense forest of hemlocks and pines, daric green, 
gloomy and full of soft voices. 

In they plunged, recking naught of direction or dis- 
tance. The pine-needles were dry under foot. There 
was a hush among the evergreens and a winter drowse, 
in sharp contrast to the frolicsome gambols of spring. 
On— on they went, caring naught of time. Why 
should they ? The world had no existence ; they were 
playmates of eternity. 

The light began to darken. Through the rifts of 
the trees they saw the increasing circle of the sun, a 
warning of tfie approach of night. 

" We must go back." 

"Which way?" 

" I don't know." 

** We're lost ! " cried Katharine joyously. 

They started to retrace their steps, keeping on 
the right hand the monitor in the west. It dropped 
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slowly into the clouds and the white masses fused into 
gold, amber, crimson-jagged rolling mountains, shoot- 
ing up flames. It was a gorgeous spectacle seen 
through the intricate tracery of the green branches. 
Speeding on, they watched it, halting from time to 
time, to catch the overtones in the symphony of color 
music. 

It was all gray finally. The twilight spread over 
the earth and darkened the woods into obscurity. The 
spirits of the wanderers were subdued to the lone spirit 
of the forest. They walked in silence, and as they 
proceeded the silence grew in impressiveness, as if 
some invisible power of ancient peace were imposing 
it upon the invading mortals. It was a strangely 
beautiful feeling with a touch of awe, so beautiful that 
each of the two was fearful the other might break the 
mood. He imprisoned her fingers in the nest of his 
hand, and a pressure and a response became a more 
intimate language than words. On they went, each 
secretly rejoicing in this subtle understanding as of the 
blind and dumb. The hush brought a sixth sense of 
comprehension. They had never known an3rthing like 
it before. They belonged to each other, wholly, mysti- 
cally, and the consciousness of this mutual possession 
was detached from all concerns with the world. It was 
girt about by timelessness and speechlessness and the 
mysterious harmonies of solitude. The sombre shapes 
of the trees passed by, but these had no eyes, no ears, 
no tongues. The two were alone, in the heart of the 
primeval calm, without a human disturber. They had 
the wonder, the surprise, the exaltation of the first 
mates of creation. 

Once George bent down close to Katharine's eyes, 
taking her face in his hands. She touched a finger to 
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his lips, lest he might speak and destroy the charm. 
The love light glowed in her eyes like stars. 

They struck a trail shortly after, and as they fol- 
lowed it, the exhilaration of the magic mood increased. 
They didn't know whither it led. They didn't care, 
even though it should take them to the edge of the 
world. The golden instants passed into inextinguish- 
able memories. The darkness fell more densely ; they 
puslied their way through an hour of it and at last, 
reaching the limit of the woods, came upon an open 
space — a high upland meadow. The stars were out, 
peeping with breathless quiverings. Down at the foot 
of the slope the Potomac slipped and plashed between 
its steep banks. Three miles away gleamed faint dots 
of light — a myriad of them — clustered about a lumin- 
ous tiara set on the brow of a hill. 

They were just emerging from a world of enchant- 
ment into the world of reality and they were giddy 
under the spell and the change. She was clinging to 
him as they turned for a last look to the rear. A voice 
of the woodland, a sweet low gurgle of music, plaintive 
amid its own echoes, sent out a note of farewell. 

" Bob AVhite ! Bob White ! '* 

Katharine drew Geoi^e down imtil her lips grazed 
his ear. 

" Our Nocturne ! " she whispered 
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JACKSON IN THE FOREGROUND 

The wedding journey was not without some deli- 
cacies of humor. Hundreds had come from the wil- 
derness, and their oddities of dress and manners were 
a source of amusement. Katharine was especially 
drawn to a lanky frontiersman who had ridden on 
horseback all the way from Tennessee. He sat at the 
same table in the hotel and his conversation was an 
overflow of naive good nature. He wore a flannel 
shirt under a suit of new clothes, the stiffness of 
which made him fidget like a man in sackcloth. 

" Mah lady made me go tuh the tailor's an' get 
somethin* spruce," he informed them. " 'Spose the 
General should ast yuh tuh stop an' take a meal at the 
White House,' sez she, * yuh'd be in an almighty mux 
o'misery, ah'U allow, with all them eastern folk 
a-sniggerin' at yuh.' Ah rared up agen it, but it 
warn't no y-use. But ah balked, ah did, at one o' 
these yere sta-ched shirts that chokes 3ruh win'pipe an' 
tousles every time yuh turn yuh haid." 

'* I understand that you used some of the Adams 
fellows pretty roughly down in Tennessee," remarked 
George. 

" Yes, sir-ee ! " The westerner chuckled with de- 
light. " We-uns was all a-boastin' that oweh cyounty 
would go u-nanimous foh Ole Hick-o-ry, an' when we 
discovered that tyew varmints had voted foh the 
grandee an' the squire-archy, we got aftah them, ah'U 
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allow, with shcx>tin' irons in both hands. If they 
hadn't scuttled foh the brush an' laid low till owah 
feelin's cooled down, they'd a-floated in tah, suh, at 
the least reckonin'." 

Katharine plied him with questions. In spite of his 
uncouthness, he unfailingly addressed her with a defer- 
ence which revealed a fine grain of sentiment. 
Through him she obtained her first glimpse into the 
domestic life of Jackson at The Hermitage. 

" The General kin swe-ah, he suhtinly kin swe-ah. 
That's his failin', ma'am. Ah have seen him mad 
enough tuh drive ole Nick himself intuh a panic. The' 
ain't no man with moah grit, though, in all these 
U-nited States. Ah recollect onct — we wur hot on the 
trail o' the Creeks — ^the General, he was wounded — 
mighty bad, the wound was open an' bleedin', an' the 
surgeons, they said, ' General, it'll be youh death tuh 
move. Yuh got tuh lie still on yuh baid.' * The devil 
I will,' sez he, ' the devil I will ' — excuse me, ma'am, 
the words ah hisn, — ^an' up he jumps an' ramps right 
aftah them Indyuns. He's powahful set in his own 
mind, the General is, but he is jest as kyind an' tendah- 
ha'ted, ma'am, as he is gritty. Why, when his lady 
died, las' Decembah, he took on terrible — ^terrible. 
She wam't much tuh brag on foh looks; in fact mah 
wife could give huh silk gyowns an' eah-rings an' 
shine huh out in plain caliker. Howsomevah she wur 
a good woman, ah'll allow, cha'itable and pious. When 
they tole the General she wur daid, he couldn't, he 
wouldn't believe it. No, ma'am. He made the 
women-folks wrap huh up in blankets an' he laid down 
beside huh an' held huh in his arms. They tried tuh 
get him away — she wur daid, stone daid, but he fought 
'em off an' laid the'ah, all the night, a-holdin' that 
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daid body in his ahms, a-grievin' an' a-talkin' tuh huh 
an' a-tryin' tuh love huh back tuh life — all night long." 

The Tennessean's voice was shaky. Katharine 
barely stifled an outcry with a bitten lip ; her eyes were 
moist and filmy. 

" The General's been powahful broken sence las' 
wintah, powahful broken," the man continued. " He's 
swore off swearin' an' jined the chyurch, ma'am, 
though he's always went pretty reg'lar." 

But Katharine scarcely heard the last. She was 
gazing into a mist of emotion, with the clear vivid 
image of an old man trying to love a dead wife back 
to life. 

The fourth of March dawned with bright skies and 
balmy air. 

That morning the Tennessean appeared at the 
breakfast table clean shaven. 

" Hated tuh," he said to George, pinching the 
smarts of the skin. " Feel laike a plucked chicken, 
without mah pin feathers. But ah promised the missus 
ah would. Say, Mistah Bronson," he raised his voice, 
" Ef youw an' yuh lady will trail aftah me, ah reckon 
ah could make it easy foh huh in the crowd. Ah've 
got a paih of elbows laike bull's hawns an' ah'm 
mighty good in a push." 

" Thank you," responded George. " Our balcony 
looks out on the Capitol. We shall view the cere- 
monies there." 

" A balcony ! suh ! Well, yuh ah lucky. Still ah 
would rathah be down in the hurrahin'." 

Before he left he urged them to visit his home. 
"Jes' come along, bantams an' all. The's fohteen 
of us cyountin' the ban's, but we stow yuh away right 
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comftable an' mah missus will be tickled tub have 
yuh, any time." 

" That's border courtesy served out with both 
hands," George smilingly commented when he was 
gone. 

" It compares very favorably with some of the 
polite gallantry I've seen elsewhere," she replied 
thoughtfully. 

After breakfast they walked over to the Capitol 
and from the western portico looked down upon the^ 
city. A mile distant the White House, jocularly called 
** the palace," lifted its square roof above the grove 
of trees. In the intervening space, bogs, fallow fields, 
scrub woodland patched the landscape. A few ad- 
ministration buildings, a few embassies, a few man- 
sions of rather mean magfnificence and two or three 
lines of straggling houses g^ve paltry promise of the 
beautiful city of the future. Washington was like 
the country at large, magnificent only in hope. 

Already the crowd were astir for the event of the 
day. Along the sidewalks of the main avenue vendors 
of food had set up their booths and the hungry ate 
in the open air. On several vacant lots were the en- 
ticements of a barbecue. Up the converging road- 
ways, moving steadily toward the plateau on Capitol 
Hill, came pedestrians, horsemen, gigs, sulkies, wood- 
carts, Dutch wagons, stage coaches, and occasional 
ox-teams. They came from Virginia and the far 
South, from the mountains of Kentucky, from the 
plains of Ohio and the West, from the plantations of 
Maryland, the farm lands of Pennsylvania and the 
industrial cities of the North. There were cavaliers, 
spurring sleek thoroughbred horses; farmers, whipping 
up their mules; hunters wearing buckskin, with rifles 
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slung over the shoulders; as indiscriminate a gather- 
ing as ever made a pilgrimage to a nation's temple of 
law. The pilgrims, for the most part, were the home- 
builders, the raw lusty blood of the republic ; and their 
predominance was the proof of the revolution. The 
elder dynasty of the well-born, the statesmen of cau- 
tious wisdom, educated in the diplomatic traditions of 
Europe, was making way for an executive of impatient 
will-force and action. 

Katharine was pensive as she regarded the spec- 
tacle from the heights of the stone terrace. It was 
the general spirit of orderliness, amid so much asser- 
tive individualism, that impressed her most forcibly. 

" Self-rule — ^self-respect," she murmured to 
George. " That is the vital principle of democracy, 
isn't it? I realize it here as I never did before." 

" Why, you have become a philosopher," he an- 
swered gaily. And then he added gravely. " Yes, 
you have put it all in two words: self-rule — ^self-re- 
spect. Democracy has simply extended the free-will of 
ethics into politics." 

They continued to watch the throng moving up 
the hill. Two or three carriages with brilliant trap- 
pings came dashing up the main avenue. 

" The foreign ministers ! " he observed. 

" Oh, look, George ! That must be the President's 
escort." She pointed out in the distance a troop of 
foot-soldiers, forming ranks before an inn. 

George laughed with amusement. 

" There isn't much martial pomp about that escort, 
is there? A few old men, veterans of two wars, out 
of service! And yet Clay tried to scare the country 
with the bugaboo of a dangerous military chieftain! 
Come, we must get into our places. The crowd is 
becoming dense," 
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A little before noon they were comfortably seated 
in their balcony. The plaza below, almost bare of 
trees, was filled with a compact swaying mass of men. 
Neither of the two had ever before seen such a multi- 
tude. About one hundred yards away the white front 
of the Capitol rose above the level of hirnian heads, 
massive, majestic, yet lacking the finished beauty of 
the architect's design. The dome was a turtle-back, 
temporary, unsightly. To the transepts had not yet 
been added those symmetrical wings which later gave 
such splendid length and proportion. To the imagina- 
tive mind the building suggested some of the vast con- 
ceptions of a Michelangelo, too stupendous to be com- 
pleted in a generation. At present it was only a frag- 
ment, waiting on time. 

The entrance, nevertheless, was a finished product 
of beauty and strength. The eastern portico advanced 
considerably beyond the line. Tall Corinthian columns 
supported the frieze and the triangular cap. Here the 
diplomats, senators, congressmen, and guests of honor 
had gathered for the ceremony. The white stone was 
radiant with flags, bunting and trailing garlands. A 
band was playing the national airs, while intermittently 
the booming of cannons rolled down the valley. 

George had brought a pair of marine glasses, and 
the two on the balcony were scanning the group of 
statesmen for celebrities. 

" I've found him," exclaimed Katharine, handing 
the glass. " He's in the second row on the right. 
You can't mistake that head ; it is like a boulder among 
little rocks. 

George looked and for the first time in his life 
beheld the face of Daniel Webster. If he had been 
shown the next great invention of the age — a locomo- 
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tive — he could not have been more awed than by the 
features of this inspired zealot of union. He knew the 
Bunker Hill oration from beginning to end and the 
thrilling phrase rang as a battle cry amid his patriotic 
emotions. " Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable." 

Just then a man came out of the doorway, a slight 
frail figure, carrying a riding whip. Behind him fol- 
lowed a burly, thickset man with immense shoulders. 
At sight of them the spectators set up a shout. 

George had the glasses. 

" Is it Clay? " asked Katharine eagerly. 

" Oh, no ; you won't see Clay's face this day. He's 
probably playing cards somewhere, with cotton in his 
ears." He passed the binoculars. " The little fellow 
with the whip is John Randolph, of Roanoke, and the 
other one, I imagine, is Benton, of Missouri. What a 
pair! The wasp and the bull! They have certainly 
made Adams miserable ; when one wasn't stinging, the 
other gored him." 

Punctually at noon the brazen doors of the Capitol 
were flung open, and to the strains of " Hail to the 
Chief ! " the President-elect walked out on the arm of 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

"There* he is!" shouted George, leaping up and 
crying out at the top of his voice, " Hurrah for 
Jackson ! " 

The outbreak was tumultuous, with the waving of 
thousands of caps, hats, and flags. The air seemed 
rent by a tornado of sound. Lusty blood was on a 
rampage of jubilation and indulged in a moment of 
sovereign ecstasy. At first a mere discord of noises, 
the strident shouts fused, gained in massiveness, tmtil 
the delirium assumed the dignity of a national acclaim. 
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The burden of it, like a composer's theme, grew into a 
significance almost religious ; for it was an expression 
of hero-worship. 

Katharine eagerly strained her eyes. All she could 
see was a towering erect figure, of indistinct feattu-es, 
square shoulders, gray shaggy hair lifted high from the 
brows, standing beside the desk, his hand on a red 
cushion and a book. But it was enough. She was 
swept on by the contagion of the moment. She felt 
she was gazing upon the incarnation of America's un- 
subduable courage, and instinctively she seized 
George's hand and uttered with tremors of agitation : 

" Bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, heart of 
our heart, he comes from the ranks of the hardy sons of 
toil and mounts to his lofty station to show to us the 
magnified image of ourselves. Oh ; it's true ! " She 
ended with a gasp. 

But George scarcely heard; his eyes were at the 
glass and on the man. 

"There I there!" he exclaimed trembling with 
excitement. " Take a look at the terrible monster." 

She laid hold of the binoculars and in an instant 
the great warrior's face was before her vision, isolated, 
like a miniature portrait, in the little circle of the glass. 

And she saw — what ? 

Amid all that deafening roar, with its acclaim to 
greatness, its honor to a hero, its ultimate expression 
of glory, she saw an old man's face, long and thin, 
and an expression, infinitely tender, infinitely sad. 
The thoughts of his heart, at that supreme moment 
of his dramatic career, were visible in his eyes, and 
those thoughts were far away — in a grave by The 
Hermitage. 

She gulped down a great sob arid stood dumb. 

The cheering gradually ceased. Amid silence the 
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Chief Justice began to read the oath of office. The 
President-elect laid his hand upon the book and, be- 
fore the people, made his vow to support and defend 
the Constitution. A long thin arm then reached into 
his breast pocket and drew out a paper. The stillness 
became a hush. He read the inaugural address — ^the 
voice was frail, the words inaudible even to those near 
by — and in a few minutes it was all over. The Ameri- 
can democracy had been established as quietly as the 
turning of a page. 

The band on the portico played " The Star 
Spangled Banner." Companies of soldiers at the 
north and south ends of the Capitol fired salutes. The 
cannons on the hill boomed a sigfnal which was an- 
swered by faint volleys from the Virginia heights three 
miles away. 

Katharine had fled into the room. When George 
entered, a little after, he found her rocking in a chair, 
her cheeks streaming with tears. 

"It's only joy, dear," she cried out in broken 
ecstasy. " I understand now why the people wanted 
him; they felt his heart-beats." She rushed into her 
husband's arms. " Oh ! I could worship him too. He 
didn't care for the glory; I know it, I feel it. He 
would have given all — all — for just one hour 



Her words broke and the sobs rushed out hysterically, 
as she clutched her husband tight — tighter— on the 
sublime impulse of love and love's craving for endless 
life. She hid her face on his breast, now clinging in 
the terror of a fear-thought, the thought of losing 
her own love. " Oh ! dearest, I can see him — see — 
him — all that night — alone — ^with his arms about her 
cold body — defying the power of death." 

End. 
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'( III* ln{Hli tiiitliMii'M nrrountM of ill the heroes, from the 
MHVN HnMHl JitiiPH fo t)(>w(*y In Msnils Bay and Hobson 
IH (mm. tlMihnf Ml ^finlUmi. It In ■ •pirited little volume 
himImIhIhh a ||it*fil iti>sl uT hiMtory put up in attractive form. 



/#.<r Mf#^ wWiM. 
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